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N. Y. Insurance Day 
Staged As Industry 
Gathering Sept. 22 


Educational Program Arranged by 
Greater New York Brokers 
Association 


ATTENDANCE OVER __ 1,000 


Superintendent Bohlinger Strongly 
Urges Compulsory Auto Law in 
Evening Address 


The first annual Greater New York 
Insurance Day was successfully staged 
on Tuesday, September 22, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, with a large and representa- 
tive gathering of brokers, agents and 
company men on hand who enjoyed and 
were stimulated by a quality educational 
program. The over-all attendance was 


well over 1,000. From the opening gun 
of the meeting at 10 a.m. to the windup 
address by Congressman Jacob K. 
Javits in the evening the audience in- 
terest was well sustained, indicating an 
acceptance by the New York fraternity 
of the need for an annual Insurance Day. 

To the Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers Association goes the credit for 
planning and staging this event as an 
industry-wide institution. The sparkplug 
was Jerome S. Miller, president of the 
association and general chairman of the 
program, and many tributes were paid to 
him for his willingness to shoulder the 
responsibility of setting up such a big 
show. He received generous assistance 
of the officers and members of the 
Greater New York Association, the sup- 
port of many companies and of such 
industry groups as the Association of 
Local Agents of the City of New York, 
the Surety Association of America and 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
the State of New York, Inc. 


Bohlinger Urges Compulsory Auto Law 


The address by Superintendent of In- 
surance Alfred J. Bohlinger of New 
York State, titled “The Direct Way— 
Why Detour?”, featured the evening 
portion of the program. Introduced by 
President Miller, the Superintendent 
strongly urged the adoption in New 
York of compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. He characterized those who 
opposed this solution to the problem of 
the uninsured motorist as “unwilling to 
face up to the fact that no business de- 
pendent upon the good will of the public 
for its survival can long ignore the public 
interest.” 

Questioning any approach to the prob- 
lem which would require those already 
insured to pay the damage caused by 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Northeastern Life, 
New N. Y. Company, 
No Agency Forces 


Starts With $1,000,000 Funds of 
Swedish Insurance Men and 
U. S. Investors 


BUSINESS FROM BROKERS 


Confining Operations at Present to 
Greater New York Area; 
Non-Par Contracts 


On October 1 a new life insurance 
company with home office in New York 
City will start operating. 

Called the Northeastern Life of New 
York and having its offices at 110 Wil- 
liam Street it begins with a total capital 
and paid-in surplus of $1,000,000. Its 
stock is held by a group of approxi- 
mately 20 stockholders in New Yerk 
City and Stockholm. The Swedish hold- 
ings are held by the Atlas Reinsurance 
Co. and Fylgia Insurance Co., both mem- 
bers of the well-known Trygg Group ot 
that country. 

Among members of the board are 
three directors from Sweden. They are 
Erik J. Bengston, vice president of 
Trygg Mutual Life and chairman of 
the Atlas Reinsurance Co. and Fylgia 
Insurance Co. of Stockholm; Bertil af 
Jochnick, president of Trygg Mutual 
Life, Trygg Fire and Atlas Re.; and 
Mac I. Hall, president, Fylgia Insurance 


Co. and Valkyrian Insurance Co., Stock- 
holm. 


Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr., President 


President of the Northeastern is Law- 
rence L. Monnett, Jr., president of Mon- 
nett, Vickrey and Eubank, Inc., New 
York general insurance brokerage con- 
cern at 110 William Street. Gerald A. 
Eubank, Jr., who is secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Northeastern, and 
Hugh A. Eubank, who is the new life 
company’s treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, are members of Monnett, Vickrey 
and Eubank, Inc. Vice president and di- 
rector of the company is Alfred C. Ben- 
nett, special counsel to Liquidation Bu- 
reau of New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 

Consulting actuary of Northeastern 
Life is James R. Dalrymple; Mr. Bennett 
is legal counsel; consulting medical di- 
rector is Dr, Berthold R. Comeau; in- 
vestment counsel is Smith, Barney & 
Co.; custodian of securities is J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Inc., and public relations 
counsel is Fred Smith & Co., Inc. 

To Sell Only Through Brokers 

The new company will sell only 
through brokers and surplus writers and 
will have no agency force of its own. 
No commissions will be paid on business 
written in the company by the brokerage 
— of Monnett, Vickrey and Eubank, 
nc. 

“Northeastern Life is organized along 
the simplest possible lines,” President 


(Continued on Page 12) 



































KNUTE ROCKNE was a big homely man with a wide, warm grin 


and a tough jaw and the kindest blue eyes you ever saw. 


He spent most of his life in a pair of messy canvas pants and a 


sweatshirt, and people looked surprised any time he turned 
up in a normal collar and tie. 


But when Knute Rockne went out of this world, even the 


President of the United States felt the loss, and wrote a message 


to the nation. And that seems odd when you consider that 
all Knute ever did was play a game. It’s odd, that is, 
until you think about it. 


Knute’s game, as nobody needs to tell you, was football. 
Knute practically invented football. He thought football the 
way Beethoven thought symphonies. He was a natural. 


Down at Notre Dame, Knute would round up a bunch 
of ordinary healthy fellows, and go to work on them. He’d 


teach them how to run, how to stand firm, how to fall down, 


how to take care of themselves and live right. Boys would 
grow two inches in every direction under Knute’s training. 
But he wasn’t just a muscle man; Knute was a thinker, too. 
He’d invent plays that would leave the other team 

wishing they had thought of them first. He made football an 
exercise for the wits as well as the body. 


And Knute could talk. He could talk you into 
being twice as big, twice as fast, twice as 
good as you thought you were. They say 

that one time, after one of Knute’s 
locker-room sermons, one of the boys 


They called him The Man-Maker 





was so fired up with righteous spirit that he dashed out 
the wrong door and landed in the swimming pool. (Knute 
always enjoyed that story even if it wasn’t truc.) 


You can look up the records if you want to- 

so Many winning teams, so many victories, so many fine 
players. No doubt about it, Knute was the great man 

of football. But sometimes when you talk to fellows who 
knew him, now that they've had a chance to think about it, 
you get the idea that football wasn’t Knute’s game 

at all. Maybe, they tell you, Knute was coaching 

a bigger game than that. 


Knute taught boys to be men. He put muscle in their 
characters. He taught them to want to win—but only to win 
clean—and to win with the team, for the greatest satisfaction 
is not to win for yourself, but to win with others. 


We've had a lot of men in this country who taught us 
how to live with manliness, enthusiasm and pride. 

Some wrote books, some passed laws, some showed us 
by example. And one of them—as fine a teacher as any — 
was a homely guy with a tough jaw and kind eyes, who 
spent his life in a sweatshirt and a pair of football pants. 
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Golden Triangle Career Plan 


By Ben F. Hapiey 


Vice President and Superintendent of Agents 
Columbus Mutual Life 





have 
well- 


changed —and_ so 
The race toward 
well underway. 


Times have 
training plans. 
trained field forces is 
The “prize” for the winners of that race 
will be tremendous. With the sincere 
hope that our experience will help other 
companies and their agencies with their 
present—and future—training programs, 
we will outline what we have done and 
explain how our Golden Triangle Career 
Plan operates, 

Five years ago, we began to re-ap- 
proach our training and _ educational 
methods from a new angle. Rather than 
sift all the methods and materials down 
from the home office to the agent, we 
started fresh—threw out all our pre- 
conceived notions—and began all over 
again from the bottom up! 

What must the new agent do to suc- 
ceed in selling insurance? 

How should he do it? How can we 
get him to do it—and do it the right 
way? 

Those are the questions we asked 
ourselves. We wanted to accomplish all 
this—and with the minimum of cost, 
time and effort to the new agent, to the 
appointing agent, to the Production Unit 
Leader, and to the home office. 

Any agent, new or old, wants a train- 
ing plan to be easy-to-use and easy-to- 
learn. But above all, he wants it to work. 
He wants it to get fast results. He wants 
it to be all-inclusive. He wants it to be 
effective. However, he does not want to 
suffer mental indigestion from getting 
all his supplies, all his training, and all 
his education too fast. 

Our solution—The Golden Triangle 
Career Plan. 

First, we determined what we felt 
were the basic factors that any agent 
must master if he wished to enjoy a suc- 
cessful life insurance career. 


The Inner Triangle 


The inner triangle of the Golden Tri- 
angle Career Plan symbol is a reminder 
of the “man” factors of the salesMAN 
—his Attitudes, Training and Education. 

Attitudes—the foundation of all a life 
underwriter will ever be. If a man cul- 
tivates, feeds and nourishes the right 
attitudes, they will bring him everything 
he wants. 

Training—solely concerned with the 
specifics of what to do. It prepares the 
man for action. It is aimed at the skill- 
ful, effective performance of the irre- 
ducible minimum number of things he 
must do to achieve success. 

Education—solely concerned with what 
to know. It prepares for understanding. 
It is aimed at that continuously widen- 
ing knowledge of life insurance, life 
situations, and the solution to life’s prob- 
lems which is essential to the long-range 
development of the career he wants. 


The Outer Triangle 


The outer triangle of the symbol is a 
reminder of the “sales” factors of 
the SALESman—Profitable Prospecting, 
Money Making Mechanics and Success- 
ful Selling. 

Profitable Prospecting—at the very 
beginning of all the sales he will ever 
make. No sale is ever made except to 
No successful life insurance 


a prospect. 








of the symbol on the display board. 





career can be built except on the solid 
foundation of steady, consistent and 
profitable prospecting. 

Money Making Mechanics—the next 
step in all the sales he will ever make 
simply seeing an adequate number of 
profitable prospects under favorable cir- 
cumstances and with proper preparation. 
An underwriter cannot make a sale until 
he actually calls on his prospect. 

Successful Selling—the final step in 
all the sales he will ever make—enabling 
him to make sales to the prospects he 
does call on by doing an effective job 
of selling. It is the culmination of all his 
other efforts. 


Tools vs. Texts 


For the first time, as far as we know, 
Training is completely separated from 
education. When we made this separa- 
tion, it_ greatly clarified the job to be 
done. Education requires texts whereas 
training requires tools. We found read- 
ily available and adequate materials 
which could be put together into a com- 
plete ere program: R & R, 
BiB. EGst.c. ane’ Cicu,. pie a 
wealth of informal educational facilities 
such as life insurance trade journals, 
Life Underwriters’ Association member- 
ships, sales congresses, etc. 

Had we not separated education from 
training, we might have felt that a pro- 
gram embodying all of these was a com- 
plete and adequate plan for the career 
development of our agents. However, 
with the complete program of education, 
there still remained training—and train- 
ing required tools. 

It was impossible to even begin to talk 
about training until first we had decided: 
(1) just what we wanted our new men 
to do; (2) just how we wanted them to 
do it; and (3) had devised the actual 





Vice President and Superintendent of 
Agents Ben F. Hadley demonstrates the 
Golden Triangle Career Plan by means 


tools we wanted them to use in doing it. 

It has taken us five years to devise 
and field-test the minimum number of 
training tools essential for an overall 
program for our new men. Out of the 
hundreds of jobs a new man might do, 
we had to pick those which we felt were 
the minimum essentials. Out of the 
thousands of ways of getting those jobs 
done, we had to pick those very few 
ways which we thought were the best 
wavs for our new man. 

Then—for each job, and for each way 
so selected—we had to devise a sure-fire, 
easy-to-use tool which would actually 
work for a new man in the field. We 
had to field-test those tools, strengthen- 
ing wherever inadequacies were noted, 
eliminating all non-essentials, and sim- 
plifying wherever necessary to make 


skillful use by a new agent easy and 
natural. 
As each tool was developed, it was 


necessary to develop a Training Guide 
for that particular tool to make it sim- 
ple and easy to train a new agent how 
to use that tool. In fact, each Training 
Guide can be considered a combination 
learning tool and training tool. These 
Training Guides also had to be field- 
tested to strengthen inadequacies, elimi- 
nate non-essentials and simplify its skill- 
ful use, 





Completely Packaged 


We then developed a unique method of 
assembling and disbursing the Golden 
Triangle material to the new agents. We 
fit all supplies and materials into 16 
separate, but related Golden Triangle 
“packages.” We designed 16 colorful 
8% x11 file-folders with imprinted, fifth- 
cut tabs indicating the contents of each 
“package.” 

Into these 
terials for each 


folders, we place the ma- 
“package.” Thus, each 
one is a separate unit—completely inte- 
grated in design, use and content—yet 
each one is completely independent in it- 
self, 

Each “package” 
ter”—explaining 
of the package ; a 


contains a “cover let- 
the contents and use 
“Learning Guide and 





Check List”—a step-by-step outline of 
what, when and how to learn; and all 
the supplies and materials necessary— 


to fit that particular, independent “pack- 
age.” All of the instruction and ex- 
planatory material is mimeographed on 
specially-designed Golden Triangle sta- 
tionery. 

These Golden Triangle “packages” are 
mailed from our home office in the order 
shown in the table on page 11 


A Simple Induction Process 


The Golden Triangle Career Plan 
serves as a simple induction process— 
bringing to new agents the basic, funda- 
mental supplies and working tools he 
needs. He gets them in the precise or- 
der he needs them—as he qualifies for 
them—without causing mental indiges- 
tion. 


A Supply File and Tool-Chest 


The colors of the file-folders and the 
position of the tabs automatically indi- 
cate the filing pattern. When the plan 
is complete, the orange “Your Golden 
Triangle” folder will be filed in front, 
followed by the five green folders, then 
the five yellow folders and finally the 
five red folders containing our specific 
Sales Plans. 

This file-folder system of packaging 
gives the new agent an organized file of 
supplies—permanent, quick, finger-tip 
access to the working supplies and tools 
he will use in his every-day work; and 
also, an easy, eye-inventory control for 
re-ordering supplies. These same file- 
folder “packages” also provide a prac- 
tical “tool-chest” for the working-tools 
the new agent must use—with one or 
more tools for each job the new agent 
will be asked to perform in building the 
successful career he wants. 


Permanently Flexible 


Any package or page can easily be 
added, revised or eliminated, without 
having to change any other package or 
page. Because of our mimeographed, 
single-idea-to-a-page formula for in- 
struction and explanatory material, the 
Golden Triangle can always be kept 
up-to-date with a minimum of cost, time 
and effort for the new agent, the ap- 
pointing agent, the Production Unit 
Leader, and the home office. 


Because each file-folder is a com- 
plete package in itself, and each page 
in a package is independent, no cross- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Goodyear Tire Group H. & A. 
Insures 40,000 Employes 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
has arranged, through Johnson and 
Higgins, brokers, for a new plan of 
Group health and accident insurance in 
the Prudential. Both the salaried and 
bargaining employes of the units to be 
covered will be included in this ex- 
panded welfare program, effective Oc- 
tober 1, with the premium cost to be 
assumed by Goodyear. 

Approximately 40,000 employes will be 
insured initially, the plan later to be ex- 
tended to other units of the Goodyear 
organization later. The new welfare pro- 
gram, an extension of previous employe 
benefit plans will provide hospital, sur- 
gical, and hospital-medical expense bene- 
fits for workers and their dependents 
and weekly benefits to compensate work- 
ers for loss of time due to sickness or 
accident. 


N. S. nr LOMA President 


Noel S. Baker of Boston, vice presi- 
dent, John Hancock, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Office Management 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Cincinnati this week, succeeding Harry 
H. Allen of Newark, N. J., vice president, 
Mutual Benefit Life. 

Also elected were: First vice president, 
Gerard L. Soelter, Dallas, secretary, 
Southwestern Life; second vice presi- 
dent, Warren J. Moore, Milwaukee, vice 
president, Old Line Life; new members 
of the board of directors, for three-year 
terms, L. F. Bloodworth, Birmingham, 
Ala., secretary, Liberty National Life; 
R. A. Clark, Columbus, O., secretary, 
Columbus Mutual Life; G. Egerton 
Brown, Montreal, personnel executive, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

At a business session, a “treasure 
chest” was presented to L. R. Woodard, 
secretary-treasurer of the association, 
who marked his 25th anniversary of 
joining the organization. The chest con- 
tained both U. S. and Cani adian coin and 
bills and the message, “Congratulations 
and a wealth of good wishes to L. Ray 
Woodard, marking a 25-year association 
treasured by the members and friends 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation.” 


Bank Acts as Host to 
Philadelphia CLU Luncheon 


David E. Williams, board chairman, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
spoke at a luncheon given by the bank 
where he greeted 175 candidates for the 
CLU designation. He paid a high tribute 
to CLU. Douglas Oliver, vice president 
of the bank, presided. 

Dr. Davis W. Gregg, dean, American 
College of Life Underwriters, called the 
cooperation between the bank and the 
CLU group as a very fine gesture. He 
said that of all those getting the CLU 
designation in the first 25 years 94% 
made a lifetime career of life insurance 
and 76 remained with the same company. 
Other speakers included Robert E. Mac- 
Dougall, vice president, Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank; Nathan C. Barr, 
president of Philadelphia CLU; Jerome 
H. Pennoock, Penn Mutual million dollar 
Round Table member; and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner. 


E. B. Burr Views Institute’s 


School Relations Programs 

A boy who is studying life insurance 
in high school today probably won’t re- 
member five or ten years from now 
many of the details of insurance, but he 
will have a friendlier attitude towards 
insurance protection and the insurance 
business, Edward B. Burr told the 24th 


annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators in San 
Francisco last week. 

Director of the educational division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, Mr. 
Burr reviewed the advances which have 
taken place in business programs of co- 
operation with schools, and told the bus 
executives of the school relations activi- 
ties carried on by the Institute. 

“We don’t expect,” Mr. Burr said, 
“that a boy studying an_ institute- 
prepared unit will remember the differ- 
ence between a straight life policy and 
an endowment many years after grad- 
uating from school. But we do hope that 
he will, as a result of his study, have a 
friendly feeling toward life insurance, 
that he will recognize situations which 
arise in his family and in which life in- 
surance can be helpful. We hope, too, 
that he will grant an interview on a 
friendly, favorable basis to the life in- 
surance agent, recognizing the impor- 
tance of the agent’s services and pro- 
duct to him and to his family.” 

School relations Programs work with 
a significant portion of our nation’s 
population, Mr. Burr said. More than 
22% of all the men, women and children 
in the United States, he reported, are 
engaged full-time in school work as ad- 
ministrators, teachers or students. 

A school relations program, to be 
helpful to a business or industry, Mr. 
Burr said, must be a real service to edu- 
cation. He suggested as other rules that 
the industry not regard its program as 
an advertising or promotional effort 
which will pay off immediately. Edu- 
cators should cooperate with the indus- 
try in preparing school material, he said, 
and the material itself should be pin- 
pointed to courses and grade levels. Fi- 
nally, he said, educators are rightfully 
scornful of special interest groups which, 
without being asked, send floods of ma- 
terial to them. 

Among the activities carried on by the 
Institute which Mr. Burr described to- 
day was the publication of basic high 
school units. Two of these were intro- 
duced last year and already have been 
used in more than 6,000 classrooms by a 
combined total of 650,000 students. Each 
class spent an average of two and one- 
half periods studying the material, thus 
devoting a total of 1,650,000 student 
hours to these books, Mr. Burr reported. 
Eighty-five per cent of the books pub- 
lished by the Institute were eventually 
taken home to be read by parents. A 
third unit is being published this fall 
which may have a distribution of 400,- 
000 copies by the end of the school year. 


RECEIVES OCCIDENTAL AWARD 

J. A. Grimes, Toronto agent for Occi- 
dental Life of California, has received 
an award for having placed in force 
$1,000,000 of Group life insurance during 
1952. 
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Tremendous opportunity for expansion. Office space in 
heart of business area to be modernized. 3,000 to 
10,000 sq. ft. available adjoining 180-car Municipal 
Parking lot. Air Conditioned. Reasonable Rent. 
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Milton’s 5th Anniversary 
Recognized by Postal Life 


Over 100 people were guests at the 
reception and dinner dance for Arthur 
Milton, general agent of the Postal Life, 
September 22, at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
Occasion was the agency’s fifth anniver- 
sary with the company. Mr. Milton has 
the distinction of being the first general 
agent appointed by the Postal when it 
changed over in 1948 from a mail order 
basis to the agency system of operation. 

Executives from the Postal’s home 
office and prominent men and women 
from life insurance circles attended the 
affair. George Kolodny, president, as 
the chief speaker outlined the company’s 
rapid progress under the agency system 
and paid tribute to the job which Mr. 
Milton has done in “building a multi- 
million dollar life agency in such a short 
time.” He presented him with a gold 
wrist watch, suitably inscribed, in recog- 
nition of his anniv ersary. 

Mr. Milton, in an appreciative re- 
sponse, expressed his optimism in the 
business future. 

Dominick Dragonetti, leading producer 
of the agency, gave a brief address, while 
Dorothy Ellis, personal secretary to Mr. 
Milton, was mistress of ceremonies. 

The company is nearly 50 years old 
and its home office building at 511 Fifth 
Avenue has been a landmark for the 
past 35 years. 


Leads Continental American 


Continental American Life has an- 
nounced that its Norristown, Pa., agency 
led all other agencies in the company 
in the production of new business during 
the month of August and ranks third on 
the company agency honor roll for the 
first eight months of 1953. 

This is a comparatively new operation 
of the Continental American, headed by 
Charles I, Jamieson as manager, who 
moved to Norristown to open a new 
agency in May of 1951 after heading one 
of the company’s metropolitan Philadel- 
phia agencies since 1943. 

Clyde H. Smoll of Quakertown, Pa., a 
member of the Norristown agency, led 
all fieldmen in the company in the pro- 
duction of new business for the Presi- 
dent’s Club, which is a group of the 
company’s top salesmen, who were guests 
of honor at a convention meeting in At- 
lantic City, September 13-15. Mr. Smoll 
also led his company in new business for 
the first eight months of 1953, and placed 
second in number of paid cases. 


: 9 . 
Columbian Nat’! Promotions 

Robert C. Theall became director of 
field services and Francis E. King, 
agency assistant, recently as the Colum- 
bian National continued its program of 
agency department expansion. The shifts 
made it possible to free Frank L. Shor- 
ing, assistant manager of agencies, for 
wider field duties. 

Mr. Theall is a graduate of Boston 
University (B.S. in Business Adminis- 
tration) and a Navy veteran. Since join- 
ing Columbian National he has under- 
gone a year of intensified training to 
prepare him for the assumption of the 
field service duties which include field 
publications, sales promotion, advertis- 
ing, field training supervision, produc- 
tion records and the preparation and 
distribution of sales aids and prestige 
material. 

Mr. King is also a graduate of Boston 
University (B.S. in Business Adminis- 
tration). Following two and one-half 
years as an underwriting assistant for 
John Hancock, he was hired by Colum- 
bian National in an understudy role to 
the administrative assistant in the 
agency department. Under the general 
supervision of Mr. Theall, he will take 
over contracts, licensing, field costs, field 
collections, and the supervision of the 
clerical w ork of the department. 

Mr. Shoring has been with Columbian 
National since 1945, and had served as 
editor of publications, agency assistant, 
sales promotion manager and director of 
field services prior to his appointment 
as assistant manager of agencies in De- 
cember, 1952. Although his major re- 
sponsibility will be field supervision and 
production, he will continue to have 
overall responsibility for the creation of 
sales promotion and advertising mate- 
rial, and for the time being, will con- 
tinue as editor of the company’s field 
magazine, the Columbian. 


Group Manager at Houston 

John E. Pearson has been named re- 
gional Group manager at Houston for 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Pearson originally joined 
Northwestern National Life’s Group de- 
partment at the home office in Septem- 
ber, 1949. In 1950 he was transferred 
to Seattle, as home office Group repre- 
sentative. More recently he was associ- 
ated with Marsh & McLennan. 
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Made Medical Director of 
New England Mutual Life 





FREDERICK R. BROWN, M.D. 


Frederick R. Brown, M.D. has been 
appointed medical director of New Eng- 
land Mutual, effective January 1, 1954 
He has been associate medical director 
for the past 15 years. 

Dr. Brown spent the early part of his 
life in Quebec, where he attended Dan- 
ville Academy, and received a B.A. de- 
gree from McGill University, followed 
by an M.D. from Harvard Medical 
School in 1917. He was a captain in the 
Canadian Medical Corps during World 
War I, after which he served as an 
instructor in medicine at McGill and 
later at Harvard, also engaging in pri- 
vate practice. He joined the New Eng- 
land Mutual as chemist and home 
office examiner in 1924, became assistant 
medical director in 1928, and associate 
medical director in 1938. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association, 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
the Association of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Directors. 


“Search That Never Ends” 
To Be Heard at New Time 


“The Search That Never Ends,” the 
Mutual Network program presented in 
cooperation with the Institute of Life 
Insurance, will be heard at a new time, 
over MBS, with the exception of WOR- 
New York, from 9:30 to 10:00 p.m., EST. 

Because of previous Tuesday commer- 
cial commitments, “The Search That 
Never Ends” will be heard locally hence- 
forth over WOR-New York on Satur- 
days, from 9:00 to 9:30 p.m., EDT, on 
September 26; 9:00 to 9:30 p. m., EST, 
thereafter. 

Program subjects for Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26 and October 3 will be “Re- 
habilitation,” featuring the work of the 
famed Altro Workshop with Edward 
Hochauser, director as guest speaker, 
and “Diabetes,” with Dr. John A. Reed, 
director of the committee on detection 
and education, American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation, Inc., on October 3. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Institute consul- 
tant on health and welfare, will intro- 
duce the guest speakers. 

Preceding its presentation are the pop- 
ular MBS features “20 Questions” and 
“Family Theatre,” and following the 
Institute program from 9:30 to 10:00 
p.m. is “Lombardoland, U. S. A.” 





Dr. Harold M. Frost to 
Retire at End of Year 


WELL KNOWN MED. DIRECTOR 





First Association With New England 
Mutual Was as a Home Office Exam- 
iner in 1921; His Affiliations 





Dr. Harold M. Frost, medical director, 
New England Mutual Life, will retire 
from that post on December 31. A na- 
tive of Maine he was graduated from 
Brown University in 1909 and from 
Harvard Medical School in 1915. 

After service in a variety of assign- 
ments under the British Royal Army 
Medical Corps and later the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps in France and England 
during World War I, he became as- 
sistant superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary in Boston. 
In 1921 he was appointed examiner in 
New England Mutual’s home office, and 
progressed through the ranks of as- 
sistant and associate medical director 
before his appointment as medical di- 
rector in 1931. Dr. Frost is a member 
of the American Medical Association, 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, the 





Colonial Improves Advance 


Premium Discount Rate 


The interest used to discount Ordinary 
premiums paid in advance of the due 
date has been raised to 244% from the 
2% formerly allowed by the Colonial 
Life. 

Richard B. Evans, president, said that 
the improvement in the net return on 
the company’s investment portfolio is 
the main reason for this change, which 
will benefit policyholders who wish to 
complete future premium payments 
earlier than they would normally. 





Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention, and is cur- 
currently chairman of the Board of Life 
Insurance Medicine. 


His Sons 


Always an ardent hunter and _fisher- 
man, Dr. Frost has bought a farm in 
Maine and will settle there. 

His older son, Harold M. Frost, Jr., 
M.D., is on the staff of the Buffalo, 
N, Y. General Hospital. Richard, the 
younger, is a geologist, and saw combat 
duty with the Army Engineers both in 
World War II and the Korean War. 
Both sons have two children. 




















“Wish I had more hair—I’m not in the chair long enough 
to get that barber sold on more insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen 


Hate to Miss 


Any Sales Opportunity 


No matter how brief the exposure, Bankers/ifemen hate to 
fail to use it as a sales opportunity. 


Right from the start, Bankers/ifemen are taught to watch 
for opportunity. They believe so thoroughly in the product 
they are offering that they are sure this represents oppor- 
tunity not only for them, but also for their prospects. Such 
men are bound to find plenty of opportunities. 


This alertness to sales opportunity is just one of the 
characteristics that make Bankerslifemen the kind of life 
underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers or 


competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 





Dealing With People 
Main Executive Task 


H. B. PALMER ADDRESSES LOMA 





Mutual Benefit Life President Sees Cost 
Control as One of Company 
Problems 


Cincinnati, Sept. 21—The major re- 
sponsibility of a life insurance company 
president is people, H. Bruce Palmer, 
president of Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
ark, N. J., told the annual meeting 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion in convention here. 

The life insurance business is essen- 
tially a business of people, Mr. Palmer 
said. It has no sprawling factories, does 
not produce machines nor other products 
of utility. He told the group that all the 
major elements of a life insurance com- 
pany were people, home office staff, 
policyholders, agents and others who 
make a life insurance company tick. 

“My executive function as president 
of our company should be viewed as 
encompassing three major responsibili- 
ties, coordination, public relations and 
planning,” Mr. Palmer declared. “When 
the executive carries out the first of 
these functions, coordination, he is deal- 
ing with people. If you were to question 
me as to my greatest responsibility I 
would unequivocably state that the prob- 
lems of all the people in our organization 
is my major problem and responsibility. 
If we understand the fundamental dif- 
ferences of human beings and their mo- 
tivations, and their desires for full 
recognition of the dignity of themselves 
and their jobs, then we can better direct 
them to a full realization of their am- 
bitions. 

“The creative activity of individuals 
solves all problems whether it be in 
business, in government or in social re- 
lationships. You who are the leaders— 
and strive for greater leadership in your 
companies—must be willing to accept 
the challenge that handling people 
brings. You must learn to stimulate in- 
dividual effort of the people in your 
charge.” ‘ 

Opportunity for Research 


Mr. Palmer called attention of the 
group to “the great opportunities for 
research which your organization has” 
because of the free flow of information 
on an intercompany basis. Mr. Palmer 
also pointed out that human relations 
programs have been encouraged by a 
sincere desire to recognize fully the hu- 
man dignity of man, but he cautioned 
that to be effective, human relations 
programs should be carefully conceived 
and well administered in order that they 
stimulate employes to greater individual 
effort. 

Mr. Palmer told the office managers 
that they were faced with an unusual 
opportunity to contribute to their com- 
panies’ problem of rising costs. 

“In my own company,” he said, “we 
have established a cost control council 
entrusted with the responsibility to de- 
velop a comprehensive program to set 
up cost controls. 

“It is our belief that a proper control 
of personnel can eventuate only from 
sound work standards. This will become 
the focal point of our cost control pro- 
gram. When standards have been cre- 
ated and are thereafter maintained, the 
only hope for improvement will come 
from attention to methods and proce- 
dures being used by people in the or- 
ganization. This becomes a very natural 
second step, therefore, in the over-all 
cost control procedure. 

“It would be my observation that too 
few department heads are fully aware of 
the total costs involved in their particu- 
lar function.” 


W. M. HANSEN APPOINTED 

Willard M. Hansen was appointed 
manager of the northern California re- 
gional office of The Prudential. He was 
formerly associate general manager of 
the mortgage loan and real estate invest- 
ment department of Prudential’s western 
home office, Los Angeles. 
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Los Conquistidores officers pictured above with Occidental President Horace W. 
Brower and Vice President William B. Stannard are (I. to r.) Stanley J. Weatherley, 
Toronto, quality vice president; Irving M. Schelin, Sparks, Nev., accident and sick- 
ness vice president; President Brower; Clifford C. Robinson, Vancouver, president; 
Vice President Stannard; and C. Everett Moon, Los Angeles, Group vice president. 


An all-time record of 35 top sales rep- 
resentatives for Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia.joined the ranks of the Leading 
Producers Club at Occidental’s Top Club 
convention in Banff Canada, 
September 2-5, Vice President William 


B. Stannard announced last week. 


Springs, 


Requiring an average of $1,000 of paid 
premiums for each of the 18 months in 
the qualification period plus a minimum 
of 80% second-year persistency, mem- 
bership in the club, founded in 1933, 
now totals 150. 

Club officers 
Avent Howell A. King, Baltimore, presi- 
Robert E. Watson, Sr., San Fran- 
and Frank 


vice 


for 1953-54 are General 
dent; 
vice president; 
Los Angeles, 
On hand at the banquet hon- 


first 
J. Longo, 
president. 
oring the new LPC members were the 


cisco, 


second 


four living charter members of the club, 
General Agents Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, 
Beecher J. Dickson, Hoyt M. Leisure 
and Frank B. 
New members included: General Agent 
Hal P. Baldwin, CLU, 
Heimrich, Huntington 
Bakersfield; 


Swanson. 


and George 
Parks, “AR: 
Stanford Bissell, 
Cook, Carl L. Grimes, 
Edwin Heizman, C. John Hoffman, and 
Herbert N. Howard of Los 
William S. Blau, II, Cleveland; Edmund 
W. Boe, Fargo, N. Dak.; General Agent 
William M. Caldwell, Medford, Ore.; 
R. Cc. ¥. Chang, OQakland;. Earl. J. 
Christy, Detroit; Branch Manager Earl 
Clark, Pasadena; General Agent E. W. 
Davis, Edmonton, Alta., Can.; Louis 
Dworkis and Ralph A. Greenwell, Sac- 
ramento; General Agent Wellborn Estes, 
Clayton, Mo.; Harry Greenwood, Grand 
Nate T. Hurst, Masao 
Inouye, Koon Wah Morris 
M. Miyasato, Honolulu; General Agent 
Hubert F. Laugharn, Jr., Beverly Hills; 
Mrs. Do K. and ©: Y. San 
Francisco; General Agent Tom F. Long- 
hurst, St. Catharines, Ont., Can.; Gen- 
eral Agent John V. Neff, Dubuque; I. 


3arker, 
CLA, 


Ruskin 


Angeles; 


Rapids; Reno; 


Lee, and 


Lee Ong, 


D. Richardson, Houston; E. F. Shields, 


B. F. Underwood, and Jack Turner, 
Great Falls, Mont.; C. H. Stevens, San 
Diego; and Robert W. Yeager, Santa 
Monica. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWAL 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 






PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 





Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








WITH PRUDENTIAL 40 YEARS 

Glenn N. Hurst, manager of the Pasa- 
dena, Calif., district agency, recently ob- 
served 40 years of continuous service 
with The Prudential. Mr. Hurst joined 
Prudential in 1913, as district agent in 
Los Angeles. He was promoted in 1914 
to assistant superintendent. 

Following three years of military serv- 
ice, 1917-1920, Mr. Hurst rejoined the 
company at the Los Angeles No. 3 dis- 
trict as special assistant superintendent. 
In 1928 he was advanced to manager of 
the Highland Park district, Los Angeles, 
and five years later was transferred to 
his present managerial position at Pasa- 
dena. 
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What Makes a 
TOP-NOTCH BROKERS' AGENCY? 


Proudly we offer a Quality Product— 


Low Net Cost, Liberal Underwriting 
Favorable Settlement Options 
Sympathetic Handling of 
Special Problem Cases 


Samuel D. 
Continental Assurance Co. 


R @] S A N Chicago, Ill. 


76 Wm. St., N. Y. 5, WH 3-7680 


Agency, Inc. 











Made Company Officer 





MELVIN E. WILSON, JR. 


State Mutual Life announces three 
promotions in its Group Division. Mel- 
vin E. Wilson, Jr.. manager of group 
accounts department, was elected a com- 
pany officer; Melvin W. Schuh, as as- 
sistant secretary, newly 
organized Group underwriting branch; 
and Abbott P. Allen was named man- 
ager of the Group term and casualty 
underwriting department. 

Mr. Wilson, a graduate of Manhattan 
College, is an Army Air Force veteran 
and has been with State Mutual since 


now heads a 


1946. 

Mr. Schuh received his education at 
Amherst College and is an_ overseas 
Army veteran. He has been with the 
company since 1927. 

Mr. Allen, also an overseas Army 


veteran, joined State Mutual in 1937. 


Inter-Ocean Life Manager 

Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Cincin- 
nati, has announced the appointment of 
J. Carroll Loper as its life manager for 
the state of Mississippi. He will make 
his headquarters in Jackson where he 
was born and received his earlier edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Loper started his insurance career 
with the Massachusetts Mutual, has a 
B.S. degree in Economics and a Master 
of Business Administration degree in 
Finance from the University of Denver. 
He was a pilot in the United States 
Naval Air Corps in War II. 
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C. VIVIAN ANDERSON, CLU, LL.D., Senior Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, CINCINNATI 
Your associates in the field and in the Home Office are 
exceedingly proud of your selection as the recipient of the 


John Newton Russell Award for 1953 


The citation accompanying the Award bears eloquent tes- 
timony to the outstanding contributions you have made 
to the institution of life insurance during the past 40 years. 


OOGOGGGOGoOGOGOOOGGOGoOGoOGoGooOooooO00 


CITATION 


C. Vivian Anderson, CLU, LL.D., has given un- 
stintingly of his time and unusual talents to the 
improvement of the life insurance industry. He 
has, in fact, by his vision and steadfastness in 
his concept of the responsibilty of the life under- 
writer to his client, made many important con- 
tributions in the elevation of life underwriting to 
a professional status. 

Early in his career he evidenced an unusual 
interest in life underwriter education and was 
one of the founders of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer movement, being the second man in the 
United States to be awarded the CLU degree in 
June 1928. After the program was launched he 
served as the first President of The American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, devoting 
himself to nurturing the CLU program through 
its early years. 

Still further evidence of his vision and leader- 
ship was his participation in the founding of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of which he is a 
Charter Member as well as a Life Member. . . 

However, the greatest demonstration of C. 
Vivian Anderson’s complete devotion to the best 
interests of life insurance and life underwriting 
is his continuous forty years of service to his 
Local, State and National Association . . . He has 
accepted the responsibility of many offices in- 
cluding the Presidency of his Local, State and 
National Association. In each instance his record 
was notable. Further, he served with distinction 
for seven terms as Chairman of the NALU 
Federal Law and Legislation Committee and for 
seventeen years as Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Ohio Association of Life Under- 
writers... 

During this period of meritorious service, he 
has been continuously a Special Agent for the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company where 
he has been accorded many honors including 
Life Membership in the Provident Round Table 
and the designation *‘Master Millionaire.” 


Founded 1865 


It is part of his creed that Life Underwriters 
must devote a portion of their time and talents to 
the communities in which they live and the in- 
stitutions with which they are affiliated . . . as 
evidenced by his continuous participation in lead- 
ing business and professional organizations in his 
state and community. Noteworthy indeed has 
been his devotion to his Alma Mater — Miami 
University — where he has served on the Board 
of Trustees since 1921, five of those years as 
President. In recognition of his services to the 
University, to the State of Ohio, and to his Pro- 
fession, he had conferred upon him by Miami 
University the honorary degree — LL.D. in 1950. 


Strong and fearless men who fight for a cause 
which they believe to be right and just, frequently 
do so at the expense of momentary and personal 
popularity. C. Vivian Anderson’s ideas and proj- 
ects have frequently met with violent opposition 
which has resulted in his tasting both victory and 
defeat. It is significant, however, that he has not 
been content to rest on the laurels of one victory 
nor has he allowed defeat to deter his further 
efforts to bring about improvements in life under- 
writing. 

Thus the Award Committee concludes that 
C. Vivian Anderson has made wise, lasting and 
significant contributions over and beyond the call 
of duty to the Profession of Life Underwriting 
which will accrue to the benefit of its policy- 
holders and agents for generations. The continuity 
of his efforts entitle him to the gratitude of the 
Members of this Association for which he has 
worked so diligently. Hence, with thanks and 
appreciation for his contributions and all honor 
to him for his persistent efforts and accomplish- 
ments, the John Newton Russell Award Com- 
mittee does hereby name C. Vivian Anderson, 
CLU, LL.D., the recipient of the 1953 John 
Newton Russell Award. 


Cleveland, Ohio, August 28, 1953 
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HEARD On The WAY 








I don’t blame Brown University for 
feeling slightly miffed because The East- 
ern Underwriter in its recent biographi- 
cal story about Clarence J. Myers, 
president-elect of New York Life, in 
discussing Mr. Myers’ alma mater, Col- 
gate University, said that one of the 
Colgate was the late Chief 
Supreme 


graduates of 
Justice of the United States 
Court, Charles Evans Hughes. 
informs me that while Justice Hughes 
did attend Colgate for a time he trans- 
ferred to Brown University from which 
he was graduated in the class of 1881. 

Comment by the vigilant Howard 5S. 
Curtis, director of public relations, 
Brown University: “Brown has _ cher- 
ished Charles Evans Hughes as one of 
its most distinguished alumni for so 
many years that we are loath to have 
him taken away from us.” 


3rown 


Godfrey N. Nelson, secretary of the 
New York Times, who writes an inter- 
esting and informative column on taxa- 
ea every Sunday in that paper recently 
discussed taxability with respect to sur- 
vivorship annuities. A question at issue 
is whether the value : surviving an an- 
nuitant’s interest is taxable as a part 
of the gross est: ite of an employe. Among 
other things he discussed two recent 
LS: ‘Cunt of Appeals decisions on the 
subject. Headline on his article was 
“Survivor Annuity Now Held Taxable; 
Subject to Estate Levy, Ruling Finds, 
If Plan Was Chosen After October 7, 
1949.” 


Frederic W. Ecker, president Metro- 
politan Life, is a member of Governor 
Dewey’s Temy yorary Commission in Fis- 
cal Affairs of State Government which 
will make a study of fiscal affairs of the 
state which will work in conjunction 
with a similar body related to Federal 
government fiscal affairs. 

Uncle Francis. 


A. M. Best’s Recommended 
Insurance Attorneys Ready 


The 25th annual edition of Best’s 
Recommended Insurance Attorneys, in- 
creased in size to over 1100 pages, is 
now ready for distribution. 

This work was instituted for the con- 
venience of firms which require experi- 
enced legal counsel in cities distant from 
their centers of operation. With one 
exception, every city and village of 
10,000 population or more is represented, 
as well as many smaller towns. 

Best’s Recommended Insurance Attor- 
neys holds a certificate of compliance 
from the Standing Committee on Law 
Lists of the American Bar Association, 
and contains the names of attorneys 
particularly qualified to handle insurance 
claim work, including investigations, ad 
justing and trials as well as subrogations 

Only those law firms which have rep- 
resented insurance companies and have 
been recommended by them are listed. 
Each firm has been carefully and tho: 
oughly investigated by the Alfred M. 
Best Co. as to local reputation, facilities, 
types of papeticn, experience, standing 
at the bar, etc 

Best’s Rican Insurance Attor- 
neys contains a concise digest of the 
insurance laws of each state and of the 
Canadian provinces, Outstanding attor- 
neys in each territory have collaborated 
in the preparation of the digest. 

At a cost of $5, this reference work 
can be ordered from the New York home 
office of the Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 
at 75 Fulton Street, or from any of 
their branch offices in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dal- 
las, Los Angeles or Richmond. 


Stametz Joins Irvin Agency 
As Manager of Life Dept. 


Tom Stametz has been appointed life 
manager, Irvin Agency, of United States 
Life in Brockiva. 

Born in Hungary, Mr. Stametz came 
to New York at the age of three and 
later attended Lakeview High School in 
Chicago. Later he went to New York 
University and American University of 
Washington, D. C., majoring in psychol- 
ogy and business administration. 

While in his early teens Mr. Stametz 
was an actor with the “Breakfast Club,” 
a popular morning radio program ema- 
nating out of Chicago for many years. 
He acted on radio shows from Washing- 
ton, D. C. Then from 1940 to 1942 he 
served as confidential clerk to Harold 
Ickes in the Bepareuees of Interior. 

During World War II Mr. Stametz 
worked in the troop of the Glenn Miller 
service band. He also served in an ad- 
ministrative capacity with the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

After some industrial selling he began 
his insurance career in 1949 with the 
Mutual Life from_which position he 
joins Irvin Life. During his years of 
personal production, Mr. Stametz quali- 
fied for his company’s field club and was 
a successful ta. alg of all coverages. 








LIFE AGENCY CASHIER WANTED 


by medium sized mid-town New York general agency. Write in confidence, 


stating experience and salary requirement, to Box 2198, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











S. Rush Coffin Appointed 
Aetna Life General Agent 


Appointment of S. Rush Coffin, CLU, 
as general agent for Aetna Life at Long 
Beach has been announced by Robert B. 
Coolidge, Aetna Life vice president. 

Mr. Coffin, who will take up his new 
position October 1 has been supervisor 
of the Aetna Life’s Hartford general 
agency and is recognized as one of the 
company’s outstanding producers. 

A vice president of the Hartford CLU 
Chapter, Mr. Coffin is a past president 
of the Hartford Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and a former director of the 
Connecticut Association. He is serving 
on the public information committee 
of the National Association and in 1951 
was chairman of the Connecticut Life 
Underwriters sales congress. 

Mr. Coffin has been active in civic 
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Life Insurance Protection 


“Fire Insurance Rates” 


$104,800.00 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION 


for only 
$480.90 a year 
(at age 35) 


Our agencies are specialists in brokerage and 
surplus business. Call your U. S. Life agency 
or write home office for details. 
























When your clients ask for life insurance at 
rates, tell them about U. S. Life’s spe- 
cial Budget Plan . . . a combination of 5-Year 
Renewable Term plus our unique $50-a- 
month per $1,000 income rider. 























affairs as a director and secretary of 
the Hartford branch of the Connecticut 
Junior Republic, a member of the world 
service committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and a_ division 
leader in the Community Chest. He is 
president of the Wesleyan University 
Alumni Association of Hartford. 

A Naval Air Corps veteran, Mr. Coffin 
began his career with the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association in 1946 
after his graduation from Wesleyan 
University. The following year he joined 
the Aetna Life and in 1950 was named 
supervisor of the Hartford 
agency. 


general 


Speakers for LAA Meeting 


Several speakers have been announced 
for the 20th anniversary meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
by Robert S. Kieffer, CLU, Metropoli- 
tan Life, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The sessions will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, October 8, 9 and 10. 
Theme of the anniversary session will 
be, “Profit From Experience.” 

Speakers include Nelson A. White, 
Provident Mutual Life, and first presi- 
dent of the LIAA who will ke the 
theme error d and will review he de- 
velopments which have taken Sere since 
the organizations of the association; C. 
J. North, field management vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, who will ad- 
dress the session on “Combined Objec- 
tives” and Arthur H. “Red” Motley, 
president of Parade Publications, Inc., 
whose address will be, “The Language 
of Advertising.” 

H. Dixon Trueblood, Occidental Life 
of California, will be heard in an ad- 
dress, “Is Insurance Being Merchan- 
dised ?”; Claude Robinson, president of 
Opinion Research Institute, will speak 
to the annual meeting on “How to Get 
More Out of Your Advertising Dollar”; 
Travis T. Wallace, president of Great 
American Reserve, will speak on “Sell- 
ing Your Way To Success” and C. C. 
Fleming of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, will narrate a slide presenta- 
tion, “Past and Present.” 


Northwestern National’s New 


Premium Deposit Agreement 

Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis this week introduced a new 
Premium Deposit Fund Agreement, lib- 
eralized both as to interest rate and 
optional features. The new agreement 
carries a guaranteed interest rate of 
2%2%. Among its provisions are: Auto- 
matic change-over during the first three 
years to an annual basis of premium 
payment; premiums and policy loan in- 
terest to be paid out of the fund as they 
come due; combination of PDF funds 
with cash values to pay up the policy 
after the tenth year; combination of 
PDF funds with cash values to mature 
the policy in cad: or combination of 
PDF funds with cash values with the 
resulting sum to be used under settle- 
ment options in the policy. 

The agreement stipulates minimum 
deposits of $10 each but maximum de- 
posits in any one year may amount to 
premiums due plus 10% of the face of 
policy, exclusive of riders. The policy- 
holder may build his PDF to a total of 
twice the face amount of the policy. 
The agreement also provides that on the 
death of the insured or depositor, funds 
become payable in a lump sum to the 
named beneficiary, rather than to an 
estate. 
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New England Mutual Names 
E. T. Allen Group Attorney 


New England Mutual Life has ap- 
poined Everett T. Allen, Jr., Group at- 
torney in the home office Group Depart- 
ment. He has an LL.B degree from Bos- 
ton College Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Bar in 
1952. 


Hancock 25-Year Veterans 


Company Guests at Dinne: 

In appreciation for over 20,000 years of 
combined service to the John Hancock, 
President Paul F. Clark feted home 
office people who have been with the 
company 25 years or more at a reception 
and dinner at the Sheraton Plaza. Over 
600 home office people attended the af- 
fair. 

Referring to the major role played by 
the quarter-century group in shaping 
the development of the company, M1. 
Clark said: “All of us here have reached 
the point where we realize the only real 
and lasting satisfactions we have had are 
those which came from the feeling of 
accomplishment from the important and 
necessary jobs we have done.” He added 
that membership in a Quarter-Century 
Club carries with it a responsibility to 
the younger generation in helping them 
develop their individual potentialities. 
“If they are to do a better job, it will 
be only because we have helped them 
learn how to do it.” 

Heading the committee for the Quar- 
ter Century Dinner was Raymond Saum- 
siegle of the company’s Ordinary policy 
department, and Gertrude Rowboitham, 
personnel, who acted as secretary. Also 
on the committee were Carlton E. Ben- 
nett, Ivor V. Campbell, Ida Chambers, 
Robert C. Ells, George Hylen, Kenneth 
F. Maclver, Alexander McDonald, Wil- 
liam J. McDonough, David P. Nagle, 
Franklin G. Thompson and William van 
Gestel. 


Manhattan Life Conference 
Sixteen awards will be presented to 
sales leaders at the 103rd anniversary 
year agency conference of Manhattan 
Life, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., September 28- October 2. 
Ninety-eight fieldmen from points as 
far as Miami, F'a. and Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, have qualified to attend. The nine 
awards for The Manhattan Club will be 
presented at the opening night dinner 
by Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., company 
president. James P. Fordyce, board 
chairman, will present the seven awards 
for leadership during the summer cam- 
paign run each year in his honor. 

A comprehensive program of educa- 
tional meetings and room-hopping ses- 
sions is on the schedule. A highspot of 
the four-day program wi!l be the ap- 
pearance of guest speaker William T. 
Earls, CLU, general agent, Cincinnati, 
of Mutual Benefit Life, who has as his 
subject “Motivation to Million Dollar 
Production Through Business Insur- 
ance.” 

The Richard M. Grosten Agency, Los 
Angeles, stands first in number of quali- 
filers with ten. The Daniel Forman 
Agency, Albany, N. Y., is second with 
eight while the Max Harmelian Agency, 
Newark, N. J., and the M. Milton Sobel 
Agency, Philadelphia, are third with five 
qualifiers each. 

Attending the conference from The 
Manhattan Life home office will be 
Tames P. Fordyce, chairman of the 
board; Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., presi- 
dent; Elder A. Porter, vice president 
and chief actuary; Edward Fitzsimmons, 
secretary; Dr. L. Gordon LaPointe, 
medical director; Harry J. Nelson, su- 
perintendent of agencies, midwest divi- 
sion; Ralph P. Schabere treasurer 
Clude G. Fischang, underwriting depart- 
ment; Jerome Gilroy, controller; George 
O’Dowd, agency assistant. 





IBM Demonstration 

Applications of IBM equipment to 
the accounting problems of the life 
insurance industry were demonstrated 
by International Business Machines 
Corp. at the Life Office Management 
Association business show in Cincinnati, 
this week. 

There was a demonstration illustrating 
the application of the IBM card-pro- 
grammed electronic calculator to the 
calculation of non-forfeiture values. The 
IBM electronic _ statistical machine, 
which combines in one unit the functions 


of sorting, selecting, counting, accumu- 
lating, balancing, editing and printing, 
also were demonstrated and the advan- 
tages of using it in premium billing 
procedure explained. 

Additional IBM products shown in- 
cluded the IBM electric typewriter with 
decimal tabulation, which simplifies 
statistical typing; standard and execu- 
tive models of the IBM electric type- 
writer; and time stamps and attendance 
time recorders. 

A model of the IBM electronic data 
processing machines, Type 701, the com- 
pany’s latest contributions to the field 
of giant computers, was displayed. 


Edwards Agency Leader 

It is announced by the Charles Ed- 
wards Agency, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York of Manhattan Life that S. S. John- 
son has been the leading brokerage 
manager for the agency during the sum- 
mer months of June, July and August. 

Mr. Johnson, who is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania University was with the 
Northwestern Mutual as a special agent 
for 20 years and has been with the 
Edwards Agency for the past five years. 
During World War II, he was a pro- 
duction representative for the U.S. Air 
Force. 





What better evidence that 
ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL TRAINING 


helps bring success? 









The 
NORTHWESTERN 
ADVANCED COURSE 








NORTHWESTERN 


personal letters. 


salesmen. 


following attendance at this school. 


to 30 months to complete. 





MUTUAL’S 


5-Phase Educational Program 


1. Short Course. The new agent is given 2 to 4 
weeks of personal tutoring. The text used and the 
sales techniques employed have been evolved from 
many years of successful agent training. 


2. Organized Personal Progress Program: 
The new agent charts his progress in field work 
through weekly reports and adds to his fund of 
knowledge through weekly study material. The 
Home Office Educational Division guides his im- 
provement through appropriate comments in weekly 


3. Intermediate Course. The agent gets per- 
sonal practical experience in programming proce- 
dures. He prepares his own presentations based on 
case studies of actual sales by the Company’s top 


4., Career School. Agents who qualify by demon- 
strated aptitude come to the Home Office to receive 
intensive instruction from officers and specialists of 
the Company. Outstanding records have been made 


5. Advanced Training. This is the finest and 
most comprehensive course that has been developed 
for the life underwriter. It covers Estate Planning, 
Business Life Insurance, Pension Trusts, Estate 
Taxes & Liquidation, Gift Taxes, etc. Requires 18 





company. 











i 5 5 Northwestern Mutual agents won 


membership last year in the MILLION DOL- 
LAR ROUND TABLE. 


the No. 2 and 3 companies combined. 


.. almost as many as 


4 
289 Northwestern Mutual agents 


have earned the coveted degree of CHAR- 
TERED LIFE UNDERWRITER...a greater number 


proportionately than any other life insurance 


637 Northwestern Mutual agents 


have qualified for the NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARD this year. 97.0% of all the business 
written by these agents during the past two 


years is still in force. 


One important reason such excellent records 
are set, year after year, by agents of this 
Company is its Educational Program. It is 
this program, carrying through every stage 
of the agent’s development, that contributes 
greatly to the outstanding success of so many 
Northwestern Mutual men... to their high 
reputation in the profession... and to the 
name of Northwestern Mutual itself as ““The 


Career Company.” 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1857 * MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Personnel Management 
Has Now Come of Age 


H. H. ALLEN TELLS LOMA GROUP 


Retiring President See New and Chang- 
ing Problems in Field of Office 
Administration 

Cincinnati—New and changing prob- 
lems loom in the future for personnel 
administration and management should 
become aware of these to be ready to 
adjust to them, Harry H. Allen, presi- 
dent of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, told the annual meeting of that 
organization here. 

Personnel administration has come of 
age, he said, and is now entering a new 
era of coordinative activity, with new 
problems arising at an increased pace. 

“Interest in organizational structure is 
of top concern to every member of man- 
agement,” Mr. Allen said. “The last ten 
years have produced more alterations 
than ever before in the general make-up 
of companies, departments and divisions 
in order to meet the ever-increasing 
complexity of doing business in our 
changing times. The personnel adminis- 
trator of tomorrow will have to be a 
keen student of the nature of organiza- 
tion.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Allen, who 
is vice president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, N. J., that improvements 
in the methods of operation are being 
introduced at a greatly accelerated pace 
and that the human factor has become 
increasingly important as a result. New 
insight into human motivation is of vital 
importance, he added, saying, “this area 
needs further exploration by those en- 
gaged in personnel research.” 


Adequate Leadership Needed 


Development of adequate leadership at 
all levels is another pressing problem to- 
day, according to Mr. Allen, as well as 
an orientation of viewpoints of manage- 
ment and personnel in the light of the 
many changes that have come about, 
both inside and outside the company. 

“The life insurance industry has kept 
pace with modern thought and practice 
in the personnel field,” Mr. Allen said. 
“Without doubt, the major share of the 
credit for our forefront position belongs 
to the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. It has been an activating force of 
our very own which has had an influence 
on personnel activity parallel with the 
motivating forces we have already recog- 
nized.” 

In reviewing the past half century of 
development of the personnel movement, 
Mr. Allen said that there have been 
three distinct eras. The first, covering 
the period from about 1908 to the begin- 
ning of the first World War, was the 
formative period in which several feeder 
activities which had come into being 
gradually were combined into the so- 
called personnel movement. 

The second era, according to Mr. 
Allen, was one of considerable develop- 
ment stimulated primarily by the de- 
mands of the war effort and carried 
through to about 1922. This period was 
noted by extensive utilization of new 
approaches which had come to the fore 
and their reliability in accomplishing ob- 
jectives did not seem to be as important 
as the idea of putting techniques to use. 

The third era, bringing business up to 
the present, has been referred to, Mr. 
Allen said, as the coming-of-age era. 
Research and development along sound 
practical lines have been the earmarks 
of this period. 

After reviewing this growth of the 
personnel movement, he pointed to the 
lack of authentic data concerning the 
early history and suggested that a study 
should be made and recorded while it is 
still possible to tap the memories of 
those in American business and industry 
who had so much to do with it. 


Membership of LOMA 
Reaches 264 Companies 

REPORT OF FRANK L. ROWLAND 

Mancaing Divsinc’s Asuiad Badion: af 


Association Activities at 
Cincinnati Meeting 





The growing interest in management 
problems is demonstrated by the in- 
crease in membership of the Life Office 
Management Association and greater 
participation by company executives, re- 
ported in the annual review of associa- 
tion activities by its managing director, 
Frank L. Rowland, before the annual 
meeting in Cincinnati this week. 

Present membership of 264 companies 
was reported, with over 100 of these 
having voluntarily applied for member- 
ship since the close of World War II. 
During the year over 200 representatives 
of 169 companies contributed to some 
phase of association work. The 13 stand- 
ing committees of the organization, made 
up of 196 representatives from member 
companies, held 53 full committee meet- 
ings during the vear, not including sub- 
committee meetings. 


Growing Interest 


The growing interest in all phases of 
life office management has placed the 
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UNUSUAL ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Medium sized rapidly growing midwest combination company has 
outstanding opening in actuarial department for man under age 45. 
Must have executive ability and be Fellow of Society of Actuaries. 
Give full particulars. Replies handled confidentially. Address Box 
2194, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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association in the position of either hav- 
ing to do a more thorough and compre- 
hensive job in this area or relinquish 
part of it to other life insurance associa- 
tions, according to Mr. Rowland. 

“Since the close of World War II, a 
number of new phases of life office ad- 
ministration is requiring the attention of 
the association,” he said. “Companies 
are requesting assistance in developing 
procedures for handling accident and 
health business, utilization of new ma- 
chinery coming on the market, premium 
billing, electronics, and the numerous 
personnel problems occasioned by the 
tight labor market. 

“The life insurance business affords 
unique opportunities for profitable re- 
search in the field of office manage- 
ment,” the managing director of the as- 
sociation said. “The stability of the 
business permits long-range planning and 
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Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. 
431 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Cousins and Birnbaum, Inc. 
62 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 








The Weingarten Agency 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Associated Insurance Agency 
135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


A network of General Agencies throughout Union's 14 states is presently 
in formation. A few choice territories are still available. Write to: 


° Roy A. Foan, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


NION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








the close similarity in the basic plan of 
operation of all companies, regardless of 
size, permits the benefit of research to 
be shared by all. Fortunately, we have 
developed over the years a spirit of 
comity and willingness to cooperate 
which makes possible extensive research. 
It is doubtful that this situation exists in 
any other industry.” 

Mr. Rowland reported that this past 
year, the association’s 21st, 5,881 stu- 
dents, a new high, enrolled for 10,370 
examinations. Persistency of students 
increased, with 84.44% of the examina- 
tions completed by those enrolled. A 
record number of 98 Associates qualified 
for the Fellowships awards. 


August Life Purchases 

August purchases of life insurance, 
amounting to $2,853,000,000, brought the 
aggregate for the first eight months of 
the year to $23,907,000,000, nearly one- 
fifth more than a year ago. The August 
figure, reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, com- 
pared with $2,387,000,000 in August of 
last year, and $2,135,000,000 in August, 
1951. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in August were $1,833,000,000, or 16% 
over August a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
August amounted to $526,000,000, an in- 
crease of 11% over the corresponding 
month last year. 

New Group life insurance amounted to 
$494,000,000 in August, an increase of 
45% over August a year ago. These rep- 
resent new Groups set up and do not 
include additions under Group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

In the first eight months of the year, 
total life insurance purchases were 19% 
higher than in the first eight months 
of 1952. Ordinary life insurance bought 
accounted for $15,589,000,000, an increase 
of 19% over last year. Industrial life 
insurance purchases represented $4,286,- 
000,000 of this year’s eight-month total, 
an increase of 7% from last year, while 
new Group life insurance amounted to 
$4,032,000,000, a rise of 37% from the 
first eight months of last year. 


Bankers of Iowa Increase 


New business issued and paid for in 
Bankers Life of Des Moines is ahead of 
last year both for the month of August 
and for the first eight months of the 
year. 

Total sales for August were $22,499,- 
369, more than a 20% increase over 
last year. Ordinary insurance accounted 
for $11,494,923, an increase of more than 
a million dollars. Group sales amounted 
to $11,004,446 compared with $8,316,000 
a year ago. 

Total sales for the first eight months 
were $135,239,609 with Ordinary account- 
ing for $95,712,315 and Group totaling 
$39,527,294. Ordinary sales were nearly 
7% ahead of last year. 

Insurance in force figures were at new 
highs. Total life insurance in force at 
the end of August stood at $1,881,129,- 
674 with Ordinary at $1,420,271,716 and 
Group at $460,857,958. 
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Columbus Mutual's Golden 
Triangle Career Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 


references, nor thick, expensive, printed 
training manuals are required. 


Self-Training 


fhe agent is challenged with the job 
of learning what to do in training him- 
self in how to do it. We so challenge 
the new man because we believe that 
success in the life insurance business can 
only come from within. No man can 
be “learned” by others, but most men 
can learn when given the proper ma- 
terials and assistance. 

Therefore, Training Guides—one for 
each of our five current specific Sales 
Plans—have been developed over the 
past five years as mentioned above. We 
have based them on field-tested tech- 
niques for successfully selling each plan. 
By following his “Learning Guide and 
Check List,” the new agent can train 
himself in their use. 

A_ singular feature of our Sales-Plan 
Training Guides is the fact that we take 

advantage of and make repeated re-use 
of skills. Skills and ideas, once learned 
for selling our “Accumulator” are used 
over and over again—making possible 
the transfer of these skills to the Train- 
ing Guides for all our other Sales Plans 

“Guaranteed Money,” “Home Pro- 
tector, ” “Independence Guarantor,” and 
“Multiple and Income Protector.” 

For each of our Sales Plans, for in- 
stance, we have developed the fo!lowing 
tools: a colorful four-page presentation 
folder; a single-page demonstrator which 
follows the “Live, Die or Quit” pattern 
with a savings line close; and the Train- 
ing Guide itself which contains selling 
pointers to be considered in Attitudes, 
Profitable Prospecting, Money Making 
Mechanics and Successful Selling, plus 
a complete sales-talk pattern which the 
new agent can easily learn and adapt to 
his own personal manner of speech. 

3y making only a few minor changes, 
we custom-fit the “Accumulator” pattern 
to all our Sales Plans. We recommend 
that a new agent specialize in the 
“Accumulator” as his major sales plan— 
with all others used as minors. 


Self-Education 





Again, the new man is challenge 
educate himself. We believe that no one 
can actually be given an education by 
anyone else. He must reach for it and 
achieve it himself. Most men can edu- 
cate themselves when given the proper 
materials and guidance. 

The Golden Triangle Education “pack- 
age” outlines a planned program of edu- 
cation of from seven to ten years. It 
takes the new agent from the R & R 
“Introduction to Life Underwriting” 
Course through the Diamond Life Bul- 
letin “Agent’s Service Training Course,” 
The Life Underwriter Training Council’s 
Part I and Part II Courses and finally 
the five C.L.U. courses leading to the 
C.L.U. degree. In localities where 
L.U.T.C. courses aren’t available, we 
recommend R & R’s “Career Course” as 
an alternate to L.U.T.C. Part I, and 
Kk & R’s “Tax and Business Insurance 
Course” as an alternate to L.U.T.C. Part 
II. Our Training Administrator grades 
all the R & R and D.L.B. courses right 
here in our home office. 

Over and beyond this organized out- 
line, we recommend supplemental educa- 
tion to the underwriter in the form of 
joining his local Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, subscribing to and reading in- 
surance trade journals, attending sales 
congresses, and taking part in the meet- 
ings of his own agency and Production 
Unit. 

A Single System of Instruction and 

Supervision 

As a new agent is enrolled in the 
Golden Triangle Career Course and | Te- 
ceives his first six “packages,” his “in- 
structors” (the Appointing Agent and 
the Production Unit Leader) are sent 
the corresponding instruction material 





These Golden Triangle Packages 


YOUR GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Stationery and 

SUPPLY REQUISITIONS 

APP’S, NEW BUSINESS FORMS 


and UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 


COMPANY & COMPETITION 
General Ideas and Supplies 
ATTITUDES and EDUCATION 
R&K DLB, LUFC, CLU. etc. 
ACCUMULATOR 


Training Guide and Supplies 


CAMPAIGNS & PRIZES 
Rules, Standings, etc. 

SERVICE FORMS and 
QUALITY & CONSERVATION 
GUARANTEED MONEY 
Training Guide and Supplies 


HOME PROTECTOR 

Training Guide and Supplies 
INDEPENDENCE GUARANTOR 
Training Guide and Supplies 
MULTIPLE & INCOME PROTECTOR 
Training Guide and Supplies 
DIRECT MAIL 

Training Guide and Supplies 
PROFITABLE PROSPECTING 
General Ideas and Supplies 
MONEY MAKING MECHANICS 
General Ideas and Supplies 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING 

General Ideas and Supplies 


for each “package.” This consists of a 
tabbed divider page with the new agent’s 
name typed on the tab—and the six 
separate corresponding “Specific In- 
struction Guides. These Instruction 

Guides are step-by-step outlines and 
Check Lists of what, when and how to 
instruct the new agent and includes a 
“Learning Check List” (identical to the 
new agent’s check list) on which to 
record the new man’s progress and abil- 
ity. As the new man produces business 
and receives additional Golden Triangle 
“packages,” the instructors receive cor- 
responding instruction materials. 

Each Production U nit Leader has been 
furnished with an 8% x11 notebook—his 
“Golden Triangle Progress Book.” In 
them, they place the divider page (one 
for each man) and behind it, the new 
agents’ Instruction Guides. Thus, every- 
one concerned knows exactly what stage 
of self-development the new man is in. 
Everyone is following the same, identi- 
cal “Check List”’—the new agent, the 
Appointing Agent, the Production Unit 
Leader and the home office agency or- 
ganizers. Everyone is working from the 


New York Life 


The establishment of two new re- 
gional Group territories and changes in 
personnel were announced by Wendell 
Milliman, vice president in charge of 
Group insurance for the New York Life. 

Forrest Huffman, who was formerly 
supervisor of Group sales, has been ap- 
pointed regional Group manager in the 
south central region. Wallace R. Shaw 
formerly district Group supervisor in 
Atlanta, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of regional Group supervisor in the 
southeastern region. William L. Fehon, 
Jr., formerly regional Group manager 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
has been transferred to the home office 
to take over the duties of Mr. Huffman. 

To succeed Mr. Shaw as district Group 
supervisor, Alfred P. Morrissey has been 
appointed in charge of the Atlanta 
Group office. Mr. Morrissey has just 
returned to New York Life after a year 
of active duty as a captain and pilot 
with the U. S. Marine Corps. Before 
going on active duty, he was in charge 
of the New York Life Group office in 
Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Huffman will make his headquar- 
ters in Dallas, Texas. His region will 
include the territory now covered by the 
New York Life Group offices in Dallas, 
Houston, Kansas City, Memphis and St. 
Louis. It is planned that an additional 
Group office will be opened in Oklahoma 





Color Are Sent to the New Agent 
Orange 
Green 
Green The day after the new 
agent’s contract papers 
Green reach home office 
Yellow 
Red J 
Green The Tuesday after the 
Ist Week in which he 
Green | produces business 
| 
Red } 
Red Seat * Zain 
Red ie. & ee 
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Yellow Bh Oa 
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same “blueprint” and everyone is shoot- 
ing at the same target. 
A Powerful Recruiting Tool 

The Golden Triangle has begun to 
solve the problems and achieve the ob- 
jectives for which it was designed. In 
addition, it has proven to be a surpris- 
ingly powerful recruiting tool for agents 
who want to build their own agency. 
Prospective underwriters are sold on its 
striking simplicity—its ease-of-use—and 
its completely packaged utility. 

Our five years of experience in using 
the various component parts of the 
Golden Triangle Career Plan has proven 
their practical field-effectiveness. Our 
short experience with the now-integrated 
Golden Triangle Career Plan has already 
proven the worth of all the painstaking 
effort and meticulous planning it  re- 
quired. 

Because it appeals to and serves both 
our experienced agents and new recruits 
alike—we are confident that it will con- 
tinue to stimulate successful selling and 
help both our oldtimers and our new- 
comers to enjoy a full and profitable life 
insurance career. 


Group Changes 


City. Mr. Huffman brings to his posi- 
tion a wealth of experience in both the 
Ordinary and Group insurance fields. 

Mr. Shaw established an outstanding 
record in the Atlanta Group office. Un- 
der his supervision that office lead the 
company in number of Group cases sold 
in both 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Fehon for the past two years has 
been regional Group manager in charge 
of the southern territory which included 
parts of the regions now supervised by 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Huffman. In_ his 
new position, Mr. Fehon is a member of 
the home office Group sales staff. 

New York Life has four other Group 
regions. Stewart Waring, Jr. is re- 
gional Group manager in the north At- 
lantic region, Ervin C. Jones is regional 
Group manager in the midwest region, 
William L. L’Heureux in the far west 
and William R. Livingston in Canada. 


IOWA SALES CONGRESS 

The Waterloo Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be host to the state as- 
sociation’s annual spring sales congress 
to be held May 7 and 8, it was an- 
nounced by Lloyd MacNeill, president 
of the Waterloo Association. 

State President Fred Haskins of Des 
Moines, John Hancock, spoke at the 


September meeting on “Selling in Our 
Changing Economy.” 


E. A. Robie Personnel 
Director N. Y. Equitable 


HIS EDUCATION & EXPERIENCE 








Co-author of Labor Relations Study and 
Member of Industrial Relations 
Research Association 





Edward A. Robie, newly appointed 
personnel director of Equitable Society, 
was born in Ontario and attended 
Phillips Andover Academy and, as a 
fellowship winner, Westminster School, 





EDWARD A. ROBIE 


received his B.A. de- 
and In- 
Univer- 


London. He 
gree at the School of 
ternational Affairs, Princeton 
sity, where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Combat Flyer in World War II 

Mr. Robie was employe service super- 
visor in the personnel department of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., then in 3rook- 
lyn, before serving during World War 
II as a Navy combat flyer in the Pa- 
cific. Following the war he was co- 
author of two studies in labor relations 
while a research assistant in Princeton’s 
Industrial Relations Section. 

After serving as a labor relations as- 
sistant for the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. in Richmond, Va., Mr. Robie 
was appointed a legislative assistant in 
Washington to U. S. Senator H. Alexan- 
der Smith of New Jersey. He was a 
personnel officer of the Lee Paper Co., 
Vicksburg, Mich., before joining the 
Equitable. ; 

Mr. Robie is a — of the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association. He 
is a former resident of Sictabnd: Vicks- 
burg and Hyattsville, Md. 


Public 


Mrs. G. S. Van Schaick Dead 


Mrs. Blanche Le Fevre Van Schaick, 
wife of George S. Van Schaick, a former 
vice president of the New York Life 
and former New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, died last week in 
her home in Bronxville, N. Y. She was 
70 years old. 

Mrs. Van Schaick was born at Cobles- 
kill and was graduated in 1905 from 
Vassar College. She was an organizer 
and former president of the Bronxville 
League of Women Voters and has been 
a member of the Westchester County 
and State Boards of the League. She 
was a member of the Bronxville 
Woman’s Club and Vassar Aluninae or- 
ganizations. 

Besides her husband, she leaves two 
daughters, Miss Frances L. Van Schaick 
of Boston and Mrs. Sally V, §. Cooley 
of Tuckahoe. 
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Northeastern Life 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Monnett said this week. “As part of 
its ‘streamlining program’ the company 





LAWRENCE L. MONNETT, JR. 
will sell only four plans of insurance, all 
at guaranteed rates, and with special set- 
tlement options and extra features elim- 
inated in the interest of simplicity, un- 
derstandability and low cost.” 

The company’s policy contract has a 





GERALD A. EUBANK, JR. 


minimum of wordage—1,329 as compared 
with an average of 4,000 in similar policy 
contracts. 

Its Four Plans of Coverage 

The Northeastern Life’s four plans 
of insurance include a policy for appli- 
cants who are in non-hazardous occupa- 
tions and who can meet definitely higher 
health standards than for Ordinary in- 
surance, and which is sold at a level 
premium for the lifetime of the insured. 

The second policy is one with premium 
payable for life and with a guaranteed 
reduction of premium beginning with the 
third year. 

The third offers the face amount of 
the policy payable upon death before the 
age of 70, and one-half of this amount 
payable after that age, thus affording 
greater protection for the years of 
greatest need at moderate cost. 

Five-year Term insurance: offers full 
benefits payable if death occurs within 
the five-year term. This policy is guar- 


anteed renewable without medical ex- 
amination up to age 60, and is conver- 
tible to a permanent form of life insur- 
ance paid up at age 85. 

The company will issue policies from 





ALFRED C. BENNETT 


minimum amounts of $5,000 of insurance, 
in order to cut handling. and service 
charges, to a maximum of $100,000 per 
applicant. In the event of total dis- 
ability, the premium payments on all 
standard policies issued prior to age 55 





HUGH A. EUBANK 


will be waived, if the disability is in- 
curred prior to age 00. 
Harry Gardiner a Director 


In addition to the directors of North- 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


M. O. Doolittle, President 





New and Progressive 
LIFE INSURANCE WITH Up-to-the-MINUTE 


PROTECTION CREATES GOOD-WILL - - - 


The Priceless Ingredient Necessary for Success with . . 
Policyholders, Agency Representatives and Company 


Interesting Agency Contacts Available to Good Producers 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd Street 
P. E. oe First Vice President 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














eastern Life heretofore mentioned these 
are on the board: Harry Gardiner, for- 
mer general agent of John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life at 225 Broadway, former treas- 
urer of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and former president of Life 
Managers Association of New York; 
William D. Maus, executive vice presi- 
dent and a director of Marsh and Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., and a director of Transat- 
lantic Reinsurance Co.; John G. Penny- 
packer, investments; John Stuart Dud- 
ley, attorney; Courtenay N. Aten, vice 
president, United States Tobacco Co.; 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director of 
Port of New York Authority; Leo W. 
Wilkens, importer, and Frederik Smith, 
public relations. 


Career of Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr. 


President Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr., 
a graduate of Baltimore Polytechnic In- 
stitute and of St. John’s College in 
Annapolis, Md., began his business ca- 
reer with Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, and his 
first insurance experience was with Ber- 
nard J. Wiegand agency, Annapolis. In 
1938 he became executive director of 
Housing Authority of the City of Annap- 
olis; and in 1939 he entered the insur- 
ance brokerage business as president of 
Monnett, Vickrey & Eubank, Inc. He is 
a trustee of St. John’s College, the third 
oldest college in the United States. He 
is also a director of Stevens, Perkins & 
Eubank, a Newark insurance agency. 


Career of Eubank Brothers 


Hugh A. Eubank attended Staunton 
Military Academy, Staunton, Va., and 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. He 
then went to Princeton University for 
three years and in 1941 entered World 
War II serving in various commands and 
ships, including 18 months in the Pa- 
cific area. He rose to rank of lieutenant 
commander. Upon leaving the service 
he returned to Princeton from which he 
was graduated cum laude in February, 
1946. He became associated with Down- 
town agency of Prudential until Octo- 
ber, 1949, when he joined the firm of 
brokers of which he is now vice presi- 
dent. He is also treasurer and a director 
of Hufty and Eubank, Washington, 
D. C., and vice president and a director 
of Stevens, Perkins & Eubank, Newark. 

Gerald A. Eubank, Jr., is a graduate 
of Colgate University. After experience 
as a salesman for Penn Rivet Corp., 
Philadelphia, he entered the Navy’s sup- 
ply corps and attained rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, receiving commenda- 
tion from Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet for service rendered with 
the Seebees during assault and occupa- 
tion phases of Okinawa campaign. For- 
merly president of Hufty and Eubank, 
Inc., he is vice president of Stevens, 
Perkins & Eubank as well as being vice 
president of Monnett, Vickrey & Eubank. 





- HOSPITALIZATION 


* * 














ACCOUNTANT WANTED 
for rapidly expanding life insur- 
ance company located in West- 
chester. Applicant should have 
at least two years’ experience in 
ordinary life accounting. Reply, 
giving complete details and sal- 
ary desired. All inquiries will be 
treated confidentially. 

Address Box 2196, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 





New York 38, N. Y. 











Both Hugh and Gerald A. Eubank, Jr., 
are sons of Gerald A. Eubank of E ubank 
& Henderson, managers of Downtown 
agency of Prudential. 


Mr. Bennett’s Career 


Alfred C. Bennett is a graduate of 
the College of City of New York and 
of Columbia Law School. Immediately 
after leaving Columbia he enlisted in 
the aviation section, signal corps, U. S. 
Army. In 1919 he practiced law with the 
firm of Platt & Field and for nearly 
three decades has been special counsel 
to Superintendent of Insurance of this 
state in its Liquidation Bureau. He is 
a director of Buffalo Insurance Co., and 
of Switzerland General, Inc., and also 
general counsel for that company here 
as well as counsel to the United States 
branch of General Insurance Co. of 
Trieste and Venice. 

The following is financial background 
of Northeastern Life. The company was 
incorporated with an original authorized 
capital of 3,000 shares of par value $100 
each which were issued at a price of 
$166.67. On September 1, 1953, an addi- 
tional 3,000 shares were issued bringing 
the total capital and surplus to $1,000,000. 


Its annual premiums for each $10,000 
of insurance follow: at age 25, $156.60; 
at age 35, $216.80; at age 45, $313.80; 
at age 55, $475.10. The company has no 
settlement options or special coverages. 
Disability waiver of premium is auto- 
matically included i in all standard policies 
issued at age 55 or under. 


The Trygg Group 


The Trygg group of insurance com- 
panies of Sweden has as its parent com- 
pany the Trygg Mutual Life, founded in 
1899 as the first purely Swedish in- 
dustrial life insurance office, by Adolph 
von Jochnick, father of the current presi- 
dent of Trygg Mutual Life. At end of 
1950 the Trygg Life had $260,000,000 life 
insurance in force and $324,000 of annui- 
ties. Mr. Jochnick is also president of 
Atlas Reinsurance Co. Other companies 
in the group are the Fylgia Insurance 
Co., Trygg Fire Insurance Co. and 
Valkyrian Sickness Insurance Co. 


Among members of the staff of North- 
eastern Life is Muriel Carter, associated 
for past seven years with the J. Elton 
Bragg agency of Guardian Life, and 
Annetta Cornell Cree, previously with 
public relations department of New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 


Union Life in 3 More States 


The Union Life of Arkansas, president 
of which is Elmo Walker, entered three 
more states this month, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. The company, 
now in 12 states, was 33 years old on 
September 21. The field representatives 
put on a campaign to pay for $500,000 
of new business on that day. 
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Don MacLean in the Financial Post 
of Toronto gives 14 rules in making a 
will which will make sure the estate 
owner will have his wishes carried out. 
The MacLean rules: 

1. Make a will. The laws intestate 
succession may have effects quite differ- 
ent from your intentions. 

2. Don’t delay. Death or insanity may 
come when at least expected. 

3. Don’t neglect to protect the inter- 
est of the most important beneficiaries. 
Residue clauses are sometimes danger- 
ous. 

4. Your will shouldn’t interfere too 
much with your executor’s powers to 


delay the sale of the assets. 

5. Don’t forget to give the executors 
authority to invest funds of the estate, 
if you don’t want your estate confined to 
trustee investments only. 

6. If you want the income from your 
estate to go to your wife, and, at her 
death, the capital to go to your children 
do this: specify that the capital be held 
by trustees, who will pay the required 
yearly income to your wife during her 
lifetime and then divide the capital 
among the children. 

7. Make an inventory of your whole 
estate. It will help your executors 
greatly to know just what and where 
your assets are. 

8. Keep your will in a safe place. 

9. Keep your securities in a safe 
place. 

10. Make sure some responsible per- 
son, your lawyer or executor, knows 
where your will is. Your will won’t do 
any one any good if it can’t be found 
after your death. 

11. Review your will regularly. 

12. Make sure you have sufficient 





Tiedemann Agency Gets 
Mutual Trust Life Award 


The Arthur L. Tiedemann Agency of 
Mutual Trust Life and its leading pro- 
ducer, Harry Weinberg, were honored 
at a recent luncheon at the Commodore 
Hotel. Alexander Neil, eastern depart- 
ment manager for the company, made 
the presentation of the President’s 
Trophy to Mr. Tiedemann for achieving 
the highest percentage over multiple 
production quotes. The agency wrote 
184.50% of its volume quota, 149.05% of 
its quota for number of lives, and 
161.82% of its premium quota to lead 
all of the agencies in the company. 

Mr. Tiedemann started with Mutual 
Trust as brokerage manager with the 
New York collection office. After two 
years in that capacity he became head of 
general agency at 116 John Street. This 
year marks his 10th anniversary with 
the company and Mr. Tiedemann has 
built the agency to the point where it 
is presently the leading individual agen- 
cy in the company, productive-wise for 
the entire country for the year to date. 

Paul H. Jurnove, the agency super- 
visor, has contributed to the develop- 
ment of the agency during the past two 
years. 

The agency’s leading producer, Harry 
Weinberg was honored at the luncheon 
with the presentation of the President’s 
Cup. During the first eight months of 
this year he has paid for $700,000 of 
Ordinary business. 

Lester JI. Lester, dean of general 
agent’s in New York for Mutual Trust 
Life was a guest at the luncheon as 
were some outstanding producers of the 
Tiedemann Agencv. 


LUTC DIPLOMAS PRESENTED 

Dr. J. Fred Essig, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, presented diplomas to 
16 members of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Association of Life Underwriters, who 
completed the Life Underwriters’ Train- 
ing Course. 


Tips In Making Your Will 






















liquid assets, including cash, in your 
estate to pay immediate charges, funeral 
and doctor’s expenses and_ succession 
duties. 

13. Keep some of your life insurance 
policies at home as long as they are 
safe from fire and theft. 

14. If you have made more than one 
will and revoke earlier ones by revo- 
cation, destroy those revoked completely. 





Franklin Life Gains 


A net gain in outstanding insurance 
of approximately $20 million was regis- 
tered by The Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Ill, last month. New sales for the year 
to date reflect an increase of nearly 
20%. Premium and investment income 
for the first eight months of 1953 totaled 
$38,930,000, an expansion of nearly $4% 
million over the same period of last 
year. Mortality continues extremely fa- 
vorable and since January 1 shows 33.3% 
of the expected. 





Boston Mutual Production 

President Jay R. Benton reports that 
3oston Mutual’s production of new life 
insurance for the first eight months was 
the highest in the company’s 62 years. 
Combined sales of more than $28,000,000 
exceeded the previous high for the same 
period in 1952 by 14%. Ordinary sales 
alone were up 20% 

The gain of insurance-in-force brought 


the total in force figure at the end of 
August to well over $237,000,000. 








Ever Been Fined for 


Wearing a Tie? 





A handsome cravet may be the height of good taste on most 


occasions, but when worn at one of Northwestern National Life’s 


But make no mistake, this school is no “‘pipe,”’ 


agents training schools it costs the wearer a 25-cent fine, collected by 


the group’s own sergeant at arms. 


informality is the keynote at these quarterly schools, now entering 
their 12th year of operation. They are held in the seclusion of a 


comfortable resort on the shores of one of Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes. 


been through it will testify. The two weeks are filled with long days of 
study, but also with great satisfactions and friendships. Emphasis i 


is strong on personal counseling—one counselor for every two 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


as those who have 








students—and on man-to-man exchange of profitable ideas. 


It’s all a part of our continuing program for bringing new men, 
successful but unsatisfied, from other lines of business into the greater 
opportunity of life insurance selling with NWNL. Success of this 
undertaking is clearly attested to by the records of the men who 
“‘graduate” from these schools. Moreover, these men invariably have 
high respect and enthusiasm for the business they are in as they 
embark on new permanent life insurance careers which represent a 


net gain in quality manpower for the industry as a whole. 





NORTHWESTERN Vational LIFE 


One of America's great life insurance companies 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
The Ez 
is in two parts. Part 
Book of Insurance 


1953 issue of The Gold 


Tiiis issue of 


Gold 


Two is The 


Life 


theme the impact of life insurance on 


yur social relationships and economic 
ife. 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
Plans are shaping up well in all parts 


national 
Week, 


particular 


for a successful, 
Fire 


inclusive. 


of the country 
Prevention 
This 


passed 


observance of 
October 4-10 
week long 
where it 
would 


has since the point 


was a question whether the 


take 


nearly 


public much interest in fire 


prevention. As every week is 


dedicated to some cause in one state or 


another there is a lot of competition for 
public attention 
tion Week, with the nationwide support 
has come to be 
of the 
conscious of 


However, Fire Preven- 
of civic-minded leaders, 
one of the outstanding “weeks” 
year. The public is fully 
this particular week and of the sincere 
and efforts protect 
homes, businesses, and industry 
from the dangers of fire. 
Through the press, radio, 
through meetings, parades, 


vigorous made to 


schools, 


television 
and school 
plays, presentations, and other media the 
message of fire prevention is brought 
home to the public in about every com- 


munity in the United States. Insurance 


men are, of course, among leaders in 
these efforts not only to make Fire 
Prevention Week successful but to keep 


the directly before the public 
at all times of the year. 

This year in Kansas 
has placed 
first fire prevention proclamation in the 
Eisenhower Museum at Abilene. In his 
Presidential proclamation to the public 
the Chief calls for full 


operation as 


message 


the Eisenhower 


Foundation the President’s 


Executive co- 
follows: 

request all our citizens, 
week, to initiate a year- 
their homes and in 
their communities against the needless 
waste of life and property caused bv 
destructive fires. IT urge that state and 
local governments, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, the National Fire 
Waste Council. the Chamber. of Com- 
merce of the United States. and busi- 
ness, labor, and farm organizations, as 


I earnestly 
during that 
round campaign in 


astern Underwriter 





civic groups, and agen- 
cies of public information—including 
newspapers, magazines, and the radio, 
television, and motion picture industries 
—cooperate fully in the observance of 
Fire Prevention week. I also direct the 
appropriate agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist in this crusade against 
the loss of life and property from fires. 


well as schools, 


James E. P. Sullivan announces open- 
ing of an insurance firm at 942 Harvard 
Boulevard, Dayton, O. 

a ee 

J. Doyle DeWitt, president of the 
Travelers Insurance Companies, has been 
elected to the board of directors of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. of West Hartford. 

* * * 

David Noah Sugarman, 
Guardian Life agent, has been elected 
chairman of the 1953 C.C.N.Y. Alumni 
Dinner Committee, to be held November 
10, at the Hotel Commodore. Guest 
speaker will be former President Harry 
S. Truman. All C.C.N.Y. men in the 
insurance fraternity are urged to make 
their reservations by mailing their 
checks at $10 per person to David Noah 
Sugarman, 45 John Street, New York. 

x * * 

Stephen L., Lefterson, Royal-Liverpool 
state agent, Topeka, Kan., has been 
named Kansas district chairman of the 
National Fire Waste Council and chair- 
man of affiliated towns for the Kansas 
State Fire Prevention Association. 

ee 

Reed M. Chambers, 
Lawrence Wilkinson, 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., have returned to New York from 
a two weeks business trip to London. 


broker and 


chairman, and 
vice president, 


* * * 

J. Wythe Walker. executive vice pres- 
ident of Union Life of Little Rock, 
\rk., has been elected a director of 
Peoples National Bank of Little Rock, 
which will change its name after No- 
vember 2 to First National Bank in 
Little Rock. Mr. Walker, a graduate 
of U.S. Naval Academy, saw World 
War II service aboard a destroyer in 
North Atlantic and upon his return to 


Little Rock was appointed assistant to 
the president of Union Life, Elmo 
Walker. The latter is a director of Union 
National Bank in Little Rock. 

x * * 


Nathan Goldberger, l’erth Amboy, 
N. J., is having his 25th anniversary with 
Aetna Affiliated Graduated from 
New York University in 1917 he was 
a sergeant in the chemical warfare divi- 
sion of the Army in World War I. He 
is secretary and charter member of the 
Perth Amboy Association. Also, he is 
a past commander of the Perth Amboy 
American Legion post. 


Cos. 


Canadian subscriptions, 


under act of 






























































Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. 
shown in accompanying cut taking over the controls of a bulldozer to start the 
building of a road as the first step in the company’s program for its new home office 
building. At Mr. Lounsbury’s left is George J. Kilgen of the Glen Ridge Construc- 


tion Co., contractors. 


J. F. Dreyer, secretary-treasurer of 
National Accident & Health Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia, his 50th 
anniversary with that company this year, 
simultaneously with the National’s golden 
anniversary milestone. Mr. Dreyer started 
as cashier and in his progress over the 
years he has seen the company change 
its name, move to three different offices, 
and has served with all five presidents. 
Recognition is paid to him in the 50th 


observes 


anniversary issue of “The National Acci- 
dent Review,” the company’s house or- 
gan. Featured in this edition are appre- 
ciative messages to the field force from 
Thorn W. Mock, National’s president, 
and Joseph B. Treusch, its vice president. 
Recognition is also given to W. R. 
Sieber, Jndianapolis agent, who has been 
with the company for over 38 years and 
is oldest in length of service, and J. O. 
Mingus, Morristown, N. agent who 
joined the company six months after 
Mr. Sieber. 


ei 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Becker, Jr., 
Springfield, Ill, are the parents of a 
daughter, Mary Elizabeth, born Sep- 
tember 10. Their first child, the baby 
weighed nine pounds, three ounces. Mr. 
Becker is vice president of the Franklin 
Life, and is the son of Chas. FE. Becker, 


president. 
— 


Clyde E. Smith, Jr.. a member of a 
father and son insurance familv, was 
a lieutenant, supply corps, U.S. Navy in 
the Southwest Pacific theatre. Upon his 
graduation from Aetna C. and home 
office course, he was assigned to the 
Richmond office as special agent and in 
March, 1947, joined his father’s agency 
in Martinsburg, W. Va. He is a vice 
president of West Virginia Junior Board 
of Trade and member of executive com- 
mittee of West Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents. 


* * * 


Henry Marshall, CLU, S. S. Wolf- 
son Agency, Inc., Berkshire Life, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the life in- 
surance division, Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York. 





Be 


Dr. John B. Nichols, medical director 
of Acacia Mutual Life, has been notified 
by the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, that they are establishing a 
special award to be known as the “John 
Benjamin Nichols Award” which will be 
presented annually to lay 
or individuals making outstanding con- 
tributions to the health of the com- 
munity. Long active in the affairs of the 
District of Columbia Medical Society, 
Dr. Nichols was awarded the Society’s 
Certificate of Meritorious Service in 
1943 


organizations 


* * % 


Robert F. Fly, vice president in charge 
of the Houston office of Jack Cage & 
Company, insurancé managers and se- 
curity dealers, has been promoted to the 
newly created position of vice president 
in charge of sales for the firm’s inter- 
ests throughout the country. Mr. Fly 
will continue to make his headquarters 
in Houston, although his span of opera- 
tion will be nationwide. The sales ex- 
ecutive joined Jack Cage & Company 
early in 1952. 

ee 


George D. Vail, vice president of the 
Corroon & Reynolds Group and a char- 
ter member of the Loss Executive As- 
sociation, was honored last Friday at a 
luncheon marking his 85th birthday. Mr. 
Vail entered insurance in 1891 with the 
Sun Insurance Office and he joined Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., in 1920, as gen- 
eral adjuster. Later he became secretary 
and then vice president. He is a di- 
rector of the American Equitable and 
Merchants & Manufacturers. 


* * * 


Richard J. Thain, vice 
Vaughan, Thain and Spencer, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been 
selected by DePaul University of Chi- 
cago to teach a course in television ad- 
vertising practice and theory. This course 
is one of advanced standing in the 
market department, evening division, of 
DePaul’s School of Commerce. A gradu- 


president of 


ate of Northwestern University, Mr: 
Thain spent many years in insurance 
trade journal work before taking’ his 


present post. 
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Stephen E. Furth 


International Business Machines Corp. 
has appointed Stephen E. Furth as a 
special representative in its insurance 
department at New York headquarters 
and his duties will involve the planning 
of IBM electric and electronic account- 
ing equipment matters to meet require- 
ments of insurance companies in New 
York and New Jersey areas. 

Mr. Furth is an alumnus of the 
Academy of World Trade, Vienna, and 
Pace Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
joined the IBM Austrian organization 
in 1929 and served in such posts as 
branch manager in Austria and special 
representative in Hungary and Turkey 
until] 1939 when he returned to the 
U.S. He was made branch manager in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. in 1951 and manager 
of the market analysis and field testing 
department in March, 1953. 

a ee 


Braniff’s 61 Airliners 


The Braniff International Airways, 
which was founded by T. E. Braniff, 
who built up a big business reputation as 
an insurance man before he entered 
aviation and still has insurance produc- 
tion tie-ups in the Southwest, started 
25 years ago with one cabin plane which 
cost $15,000. Today, the company’s as- 
sets are $31,000,000 and it has 61 modern 
airliners. One of its overland schedules 
is particularly long—its Lima-to-Rio, 
coast to coast flight. The organization 
has 4,500 employes of 16 nationalities. 

Tom Braniff says that the company’s 
planes have flown more than 2% billion 
passenger miles in 15 years without a 
fatality. 

Commenting on the Latin American 
routes Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard 
aviation editor, wrote a story for Scripps- 
Howard and other publications served 
by S-H, saying that with the granting 
of those routes Mr. Braniff had _ to 
pioneer all over again. “He had the job 
of pushing into eight foreign countries,” 
he wrote. “Radio stations had to be 
installed in jungles and on 12,000 foot 
mountain tops by the company. Mr. 
3raniff has now applied for a _ route 
from the Southwest to New York.” 


* * * 


Insurance Organization to Protect 
Foreign Capital Investors 


At a meeting of International Fund 
and International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, held in Washing- 
ton, there was proposed an international 
insurance organization to protect foreign 
capital investors from such abnormal 
risks as expropriation or nationalization. 
During a panel discussion of private in- 
vestment in undeveloped countries Fin- 
ance Minister Emary of Egypt, who is 
also his country’s governor to the Fund 
and Bank, said that such an organiza- 
tion would be the only means of elimi- 
nating psychological risks over and 
above the ordinary business risks a 
foreign investor faces. 

It was the opinion of John J. McCloy, 











chairman of Chase National Bank and 
former president of the International 
Bank, who was moderator of the panel, 
that the insurance body could be either 
a new organization or be incorporated 
in present international finance ma- 
chinery. In his opinion the body would 
function better as a private rather than 
a Government-directed enterprise. 


i 


Lt.-Col. Sir Brian Mountain, Bt. 


Sir Brian Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle Star Insurance Co., Ltd., has 
served his insurance apprenticeship in 
every department of his company. He is 
also chairman of the Philip Hill Invest- 
ment Trust, United Drapery Shops, 
Ltd., a chain of department stores; Wy- 
man & Sons, Ltd., printers and propri- 
etors of hundreds of railway book stalls 
and other book shops; and is on boards 
of other companies in which the Eagle 
Star has large financial interests. His 
father was the late Sir Edward Moun- 
tain, head of Eagle Star for many years. 
The company was founded in 1807. In 
1934 its assets totaled £25,000,000. To 
day they exceed £75,000,000. It does 
business in 30 countries. 

A graduate of Sandhurst, the British 
West Point, Sir Brian saw some service 
in World War I, and in World War 
was recalled to the war office to serve 
on the general staff. 


hee ae 


Socialized Medicine Suits 


Reuters news service says that British 
welfare state doctors have become 
alarmed over an unforseen development 
in socialized medicine. It is the increas- 
ing risk of being sued by their patients. 
Since nationalization of medical services 
in July, 1948, suits against doctors have 
quadrupled. Reuters says that last year 
the British Government paid $300,000 in 
settling claims against hospitals com- 
pared to $65,000 the first year of the 
program. 

* * * 


Visitor From England 


Harry Routh, joint general manager 
of Eagle Star Insurance Co., is visiting 
this side of the ocean. He has visited 
Montreal, San Francisco, Denver, At- 
lanta and is due in New York City. 


Me. ae 


Rukeyser on Inflationary Costs 


Merryle Rukeyser, Hearst syndicate 
writer, recently wrote a widely published 
article discussing effect of inflation on 
fire insurance policyholders. He said 
cost of repairs and replacements have 
skyrocketed as they reflect high level of 
material, tax rates and other economic 
factors. He declared that repair and 
service stations are inclined to stretch 
the work on jobs when it is known that 
they are covered by insurance. 
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Sun’s Century in South Africa 


The South African officers of the Sun 
Insurance Office, oldest insurance com- 
pany in the world, are celebrating 100 
years of operation of that company in 
South Africa. Present manager is S. A. 
Southwell. During that time the Sun 
purchased several South African com- 
panies. In 1904 it erected a_ building 
in King William’s Town. In 1930 it 
rg a building in St. George’s Street, 

Cape Town. 

In 1935 it introduced an affiliated com- 
pany into South Africa, the Planet As- 
surance Co. In the group now is also a 
third company, the Cornhill. Gross an- 
nual income of the group is £400,000. 
The Sun transacts in South Africa all 
classes of insurance other than life; 
the Cornhill does only fire insurance 
there, and the Planet only all classes of 
accident insurance. 


* * * 


Oppose Unlimited Highway 
Radar Use 


During the recent meeting of the 
American Automobile Association in Los 
Angeles opposition was shown to the 
uncontrolled use of radar and other elec- 
trical speed detection devices for whole- 
sale arrests on the highways without 
improving traffic conditions. 

Clinton S. Reynolds, Tacoma, Wash., 
urged that until laws were adopted de- 
fining the legal status of such appli- 
ances the results should not be accepted 
as evidence of the violations. 

Another opposition was to the arbi- 
trary “rule of thumb” basis for fixing 
speed limits by local authorities. They 
are regarded as not only a_ hardship 
on motorists but unrealistic and unrea- 
sonable in many instances. The alterna- 
tive suggested was that speed zoning be 
based on traffic engineering surveys of 
normal vehicle speeds and volume along 
specified sections of streets and_ high- 
ways. 

ee see 


Germans in U.S. Studying Fire 
Protection and Safety 


A six weeks’ study of planning, organ- 
ization, methods and effectiveness of 
industry safety programs is being made 
by a group of specialists from West 
Berlin sector of Germany who are active 
in industrial safety and accident preven- 
tion activities. The team has 11 mem- 
bers headed by Dr. Robert E. Weeener. 
Victor C. Salazar of Washington, D. C 
is the project’s manager. 

First conference was on September 18 
at rooms of National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, New York City, where John 
Neale, NBFU chief engineer, explained , 
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to the overseas visitors how American 
lives and property are protected by safe 
ty_and fire protection activities. 

In all the team is touring seven major 
industries and will spend sometime with 
National Safety Council. The team is 
accompanied by two interpreters. 


* * * 


Famous British Choir to Sing Here 


The famed St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
of London will soon arrive in this coun- 
try to make a tour of 40 cities over a 
period of two months. The choir will 
give a performance at Cathedral of St 
John the Divine on September 30. Pro- 
ceeds will be contributed to a special 
chapel of the Cathedral, which will be 
dedicated to American boys. Headmas- 
ter of the choir school is Rev. A. Jessop 
Price. Dr. Price and Ellis H. Carlson, 
now president National Surety Co., were 
fellow juniors working in Liverpool & 
London & Globe offices in Britain in 
1923. 

a ee 


To Report on Every Car Accident 


Guilford County, North Carolina, is 
investigating over a 60-day period every 
automobile accident, fatal = otherwise, 
in the county. The inquiries are under 
the supervision of Hugh De Haven, di- 
rector of Cornell U niversity Medic al Col- 
lege’s crash injury research project, which 
investigates both aviation and automo- 
bile accidents. During this two months 
period highway patrolmen and doctors 
will fill out exhaustive report forms 
listing in minute detail damage done to 
both human beings and autos in every 
wreck occurring on the county’s high- 
ways. Car desi; gns where there are in- 
juries will also be studied. 

After the work in North Carolina is 
completed the Cornell crew will continue 
similar studies on highways of Mary- 
land and Connecticut. They have com- 
pleted an Indiana survey. 


Heads 101st Airborne Division Assn. 


George B. Woldt, state agent of the 
Royal - Liverpool Insurance Group at 
the White Pl ains office, was elected 
president of the 10Ist Airborne Division 
Association at its 8th annual reunion in 
Philadelphia. The association is dedi- 
cated to perpetuate the comradeship of 
more than 25,000 former members of the 
famous paratrooper and glider division. 
Mr. Woldt is also a vice commander of 
the Scarsdale American Legion Post 
No. 52 and is on the board of manage- 
ment of the Veterans of the Seventh 
Regiment. 
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Merrill President 
Of CPCU Nationally 


ROERINK EASTERN DIRECTOR 
Over 500 Stet aia Wives Attend 
Annual Meeting in Philadelphia; 
Designations Are Conferred 


More 500 members and _ their 
attended the 
ing and seminar of the Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, September 15 to 18. 

Deane W. Merrill, partner of Thoms, 
Merrill & Co. agency of South Orange, 


N. J., was elected president of the CPCU. 


than 


wives tenth annual meet- 





Fabian Bachrach 
MERRILL 


DEANE W 


vice 
Zurich 
Insur- 


Other new officers are as follows: 
Malcolm G. Young, 
American, and William V. Hall, 
ance Co. of North America, at San 
Francisco; secretary, M. L. Landis, Cen- 
tral Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio; treasurer, 
Gerard E. Myers, W. A. Alexander & 
Co., Chicago. 
District 
| 


presidents, 


directors were elected as 
lows: Eastern, Garret W._ Roerink, 
American Insurance Co., Newark; Cen- 
tral, Robert O. Young, Insurance Co. 
f North America, Cleveland, and J. 
Folger Allen, Liberty Mutual. 
President Merrill, a resident of 
Or: ange, N. J., is "one of the 
igents of New Jersey. He 
AB. degree from Cornell 
1930 and an LL.B degree from Mercer 
Beasley School of Law in Newark in 
1935. He then entered insurance wit] 
the Joseph C. Thoms & Co. agency. 
After service in the Navy in World 
War II Mr. Merrill returned to the 
agency business and in 1947 was awarded 
the CPCU designation. He became one 
founders and the first president 
New Jersey Chapter of CPCU, 
a director of the national CPCU 
Society in 1950, served as chairman of 
he national seminar committee in 1950 
and last_year was national vice president 
the Society. He is now president of 
» Essex County Insurance Agents As- 
sociation in New Jersey and a member 
of the agency management committce 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 
September 15 was designated Chapter 
Day and representatives from all over 
advised the membership of 


om 
toi- 


South 
leading 
received his 
University in 
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their activities. Featured as speakers 
were Garret W. Roerink, CPCU, analyst 
of the American Insurance Group, who 
spoke on “Chapter Research and Ad- 
vanced Study,” and Milford L. Landis, 
CPCU, counsel for the Central Mutual 
and secretary of the National CPCU So- 
ciety, who spoke on “Professionalism in 
the Society. Donald H. Chadwick, 
CPCU, assistant secretary of the Atlan- 
tic Companies, was moderator. 

Bailee Relationship 

On September 16, the seminars opened 
with the topic “Bailee and Bailee Rela- 
tionship.” Panel members were E. E. 
Evans, CPCU, of Edward E. Evans Co., 
chairnian; William E, Wilson, CPCU, of 
the Wilson Agency; E. O. Pierce, CPCU, 
state agent in Ohio for the St. Paul 
Companies, and Jason Crain, CPCU, in- 
surance analyst and counselor. All the 
panelists were from Cleveland. 

The discussion assisted the members 
of the society in providing proper pro- 
tection for their clients who often are 
not aware of their responsibilities as a 


bailee and are under the misapprehen- 
sion that they are completely covered 
by insurance against certain circum- 


stances. They sometimes do not realize 
that behind the broad covering clauses 
of insurance policies there are certain 
limiting conditions which may cause 
serious problems in event of loss. 
William H. Rodda, CPCU, secretary of 
the Transportation Rating 3ureau, 
served as moderator. Robert O. Young, 
CPCU, manager of the North America 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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1,100 Cities Using 
Nat’] Electric Code 


1953 EDITION READY SHORTLY 





Chief Engineer Neale of National Board 
Says 1953 Edition Has 400 Pages; 
Over 400,000 Copies Published 





John A. Neale, who is chief engineer 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, said in Chicago Wednesday that 
nearly 1,100 cities have adopted the Na- 
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tional Electrical Code either in whole 
or in part and that the new 1953 edition 
is soon to be published. 

Speaking at the silver 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors, Mr. Neale 
told how the National Board had long 
been a pioneer in the development of 
model codes, publishing the first nation- 
ally recommended electrical code in 1895, 
the first model building code in 1905, 
and the first model fire prevention code 
in 1930. 


anniversz Airy 


Origin of Code 


Development of the electrical code, 
he explained, goes back to 1881, when 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers issued a set of standards direct- 
ing the safeguarding of wiring and 
equipment installed to utilize the energy 
supplied by the New York Edison Com- 
pany. Those rules were rapidly ex- 
panded and commencing in 1895 was 
published and distributed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

“For over 58 years,” Mr. Neale said, 
“the National Board has printed and dis- 
tributed these codes as a public service. 
The 1953 edition—now on the press— 
numbers 400,000 copies and will require 
about 100 tons of paper. It will be in the 
larger size now being used for all NBFU 
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August Fire Losses Top 
$107,713,000, a New High 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during August amounted to $107,- 
713,000, it is reported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

According to Lewis <A. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general manager, this $107,- 
713,000 loss represents an increase of 
90.8% over losses of $56,462,000 reported 
for August, 1952, and an increase of 


ig over losses of $74,938,000 for July, 
Ss; 


Mr. Vincent explained that August's 
fire losses were the highest on record, 
reflecting the loss from the General 
Motors’ Livonia, Mich., plant destruc- 
tion on August 12. 

Losses for the first eight months of 
1953 now total $616,732,000, an increase 
of 17.9% over the first eight months of 
1952, when they amounted to $522,- 
790 


’ 





standards and will comprise nearly 400 
pages.” 
Corrects Hazards 

In commenting on the fact that fires 
caused by electricity are responsible for 
about 12% of the nation’s fire losses, 
which this year are approaching the bil- 
lion dollar mark, and constitute the sec- 
ond largest single known cause of such 
losses, Mr. Neale said he could only 
speculate on how much greater the 
losses might be without the efforts of 
the stock fire insurance business. 

“The stock fire insurance business,” he 


declared, “has for many years felt that 
it was not sufficient to insure a_ risk 
as it found it, but that there was a 


moral obligation to tell the assured how 
to correct his fire hazards. In order 
to be able to do this, there had to be 
standards of good practice so as to be 
able to differentiate between safe and 
unsafe practices. We are increasingly 
proud of the fact that many of these 
standards of good practice developed 
within the capital stock fire insurance 
business.” 
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Greater New York Insurance Day, Hotel Biltmore, September 22 








Agents Play Key Role in Serving 
Assureds in New York, Says Weghorn 


Local agents in New York City play 
4 vital role in helping to provide the 
best possible insurance coverage at the 
lowest possible cost for the buyers of 
this product, John C. Weghorn, head of 
the Weghorn Agency, declared at the 
first Greater New York Insurance Day 
held Tuesday at the Hotel Biltmore un- 
der the sponsorship of the Greater New 

York Insurance Brokers’ Association. 

Mr. Weghorn, who is a past president 
and present member of the executive 
committee of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York, said 
that brokers and companies had com- 
bined to create and strengthen the met- 
ropolitan agency system in New York 
City because “they both realized that 
this system could best serve the inter- 
ests and needs of the insurance buying 
public.’ 

Stating strongly why he believes the 
agents, with their “know-how,” will 
always be important to adequate insur- 
ance procedure in New York City, Mr. 
Weghorn said: 


Expert Advisers to Brokers 


“As all brokers know, their job is to 
serve the insurance requirements of 
their customers,” Mr. Weghorn stated. 
“Their needs are diversified and the time, 
energies and resources of brokers are 
necessarily limited if they are to prop- 
erly fulfill their obligation to the pub- 
lic they serve. Brokers must be free, 
therefore, to help this city’s populace 
live and produce with peace of mind and 
proper foresight. 

“To do this important job properly 
they must have, literally at their finger- 
tips, and certainly no farther than the 
nearest telephone, expert advisers on 
all matters of coverages and insuring 
conditions. These advisers must have 
experience dealing with broker prob- 
lems, and I mean New York City 
broker problems, because more _ insur- 
ance is written in this city than in any 
other one in the world. 

“To meet this need metropolitan agen- 
cies were formed. Some were even formed 
by brokers banding together to provide 
one agency or place where many might 
be served. The growth of the metropoli- 
tan agent is entirely logical. Individual 
brokers could not afford to tackle the 
cost of such services and facilities alone. 
And even the large brokerage houses to- 
day look to New York City agents for 
certain technical skills and ‘know-how’ 
which years of experience and singular 
application to New York City broker 
interests have provided. 

“Thus you can visualize how the met- 
ropolitan agent, through his fulfillment 
of broker needs, came into being and 
is today an integral part of the insurance 
institution serving New York City. But 
the insurance companies also played an 
important role in creating the agent,’ 
Mr. Weghorn reminded his audience. 

“When brokers first sought help with 
their complex problems and made indi- 
vidual requests for services it soon be- 
came apparent that the cost of providing 
facilities to handle such matters would 
be prohibitive. Moreover there was al- 
ways the risk that during bad economic 
times the financial strain on companies 
to continue to offer adequate assistance 
to brokers would be too burdensome 
The happy solution again was to work 
with the metropolitan agents. And, of 
course, we all know that this was done 
not only because it was more economical 
and less risky for the companies, but 
also because agencies who had attracted 
brokers into their fold controlled consid- 
erable business which companies sought. 


Agency System Held Best 


“So it was that the companies, who 
could not provide all the facilities and 
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services required by brokers to properly 
serve their assureds without passing on 
higher costs to the public, also contrib- 
uted mightily to the development of the 
New York City agent. ‘But bear in mind 
that both companies and brokers alike, 


helped establish the agency method of 


doing business here primarily because 
they both realized this system could best 
serve the interests and needs of the 
insurance buying public. 

“Today the metropolitan agency ranks 
can look back on a wealth of accom- 
Shshmeate attributing to their value and 
point with pride to a vast amount of 
experience built up over the years. This 
augurs well for the future. We have 
made it our business to study and learn 
what it takes to handle New York City’s 
insurance requirements,” Mr. Weghorn 
continued. 

“Brokers, we have found, want to take 
their problems to a place where there 
is an atmosphere of friendliness and a 
willingness to help regardless of how 
small the matter may be. They want to 
be treated the same, regardless of 
whether or not they are old hands, new 
in the field, have lots of business to 
offer or simply need some help and ex- 


pert advice. And I mean they want 
expert advice too. They want to deal 
with people who have long experience 
in their line of work (are not just out of 
some training course), people who know 
the markets, the short-cuts, the latest 
trends in the different fields of insur- 
ance and the combination of coverages 
that can best be used for a particular 
situation. And most of all, brokers want 
‘personalized’ service. 

“We in the metropolitan agency field, 
the various members of the Association 
of Local Agents of the City of New 
York, know this. We have not learned 
it overnight. It has become our stock 
in trade as we have devoted ourselves 
to working with brokers over the years. 


Agencies Staffed With Experts 


“Our agencies are staffed with experi- 
enced experts. From top the bottom 
(including the telephone operator and 
file clerk), our personnel know their 
business. To meet brokers’ needs we 
have developed first class underwriting 
departments in all lines, and we have 
provided engineering, inspection and 
loss facilities, and other specialized 
services to fulfill the particular require- 
ments of the business we serve. Many 
of the larger agencies, for example, now 

maintain life insurance departments, 
and, as the need for additional facili- 
ties in this field are manifested, others 
will undoubtedly add this coverage too. 
Our services such as property valuations, 
are not only available in New York City, 
but are utilized in connection with in- 
surance Ww ritten here, on risks anywhere 
in the country,” said Mr. Weghorn. 

“Our chief stock in trade therefore, 
is broker-knowledge. We have learned 
what problems’ brokers have and what is 
required to meet them. In this way we 
make a major contribution to the public 
interest because we have learned to do 
our job efficiently and economically. A 
significant measure of our success in ac- 
complishing this high purpose is the 
fact that the members of our Associ- 
ation write a substantial portion of all 
tvpes of insurance written in New York 
City and about 50% of the fire business. 

“For providing the experience and in- 
estimable value of ‘know-how’ in han- 
dling brokers’ business in New York 
City, the metropolitan agents have, for 
the most part, received cooperation and 
appreciation from insurance company 
ranks. Through our expert knowledge 
we have improved many bad underwrit- 
ing risks and introduced loss prevention 
programs which have saved many thou- 
sands of dollars in claims.” 

Multiple Line Challenge 

As the principal spokesman for the 
New York City agents’ group, Mr. Weg- 
horn said: “We believe that the fire- 
casualty-marine insurance business is 


Gross on Legal Responsibilities 


Of Professional Insurance Broker 


Discussing the insurance broker as a 
professional man George I. Gross, well 
known attorney, told the New York City 
Insurance Day ’ meeting on Tuesday at 
the Hotel Biltmore that he regards the 
broker who is fully equipped to and does 
accept the full responsibilities of prop- 
erly advising his clients as a valuable 
professional expert. He called on brokers 
generally to “establish a citadel of high 
professionalism from which you will 
nobly serve the best interests of the 
insuring public.” As the day of the in- 
surance “peddler” is gone, Mr. Gross 
said brokers today have many responsi- 
bilities and he presented some of those 
having legal phases. 

Ar. Gross, who is a member of the 
New York insurance law firm of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, discussed some of the 


legal responsibilities of the broker in 
part as follows: 


Legal Relationships 


“The responsibility of the broker arises 
primarily from the legal relationship of 
principal and agent which is created 
between the insured and the _ broker 
when by express or implied agreement 
the broker undertakes with the insured’s 
consent to procure insurance on the lat- 
ter’s behalf, and/or to perform other 
services with respect to the insured’s 
insurance program. 

“The scope and extent of the broker’s 
responsibilities of course depend upon 
the scope and extent of the services 
which may reasonably be expected to be 
performed under the terms of the par- 

(Continued on Page 25) 


entering a new and challenging era— 
that of multiple line underwriting— 
which greatly enlarges the writing ca- 
pacity of the fire insurance carriers. As 
a result of this development,” he said, 
“these companies may now write casu- 
alty and surety, as well as the property 
and marine insurance lines. Some of 
them have already embarked in the 
casualty field, conservatively to be sure, 
but with the gradual improvement in 
underwriting experience, they can be ex- 
pected to assume a steadily larger par- 
ticipation in the casualty-surety market.” 

Mr. Weghorn said the trend toward 
multiple line underwriting had _ great 
significance to all insurance producers, 
and especially to New York City pro- 
ducers. “For one thing,” he said, “it 
is certain to relieve the anxiety brokers 
have experienced in the past few years 
in finding suitable markets for certain 
types of coverages. It will definitely 
mean more facilities and this will make 
it possible for all brokers to offer as- 
sureds a complete package of insurance 
protection—fire, marine, casualty and 
surety. In so doing,” he added, “it will 
enable all brokers to compete on an 
equal basis regardless of their size.” 

The veteran New York City agent 
noted that the multiple line concept 
might be new to many, but Foe York 
City agents’ services have included mul- 
tiple line facilities over the years. We, 
therefore, already have a good head 
start on ‘know-how’ and proven accom- 
plishments with respect to this new con- 
cept, which should be of great value to 
both brokers and companies, and espe- 
cially the public,” he said. 

He pap are te the increasing recogni- 
tion being accorded the metropolitan 
agent’s role “in helping brokers and 
insurance companies serve the public’s 
need in this community,” as indicated 
by the State Insurance Department’s 
willingness “to hear us out and help us 
solve our problems.” 

“We feel, therefore, that our problems, 
which are in turn problems affecting the 
purchasers of insurance policies, are 
receiving greater and fairer considera- 
tion than ever before,’ Mr. Weghorn 
stressed. 

Casualty Capacity Improved 

“For example,” he said, “whether you 
realize it or not, the casualty market 
capacity situation today is improving. 
The tide has turned in automobile loss 
experience, our biggest headache. This 
has been due largely to much needed 
rate increases of the past few years 
and public accident prevention and 
other educational programs. We hope 
the new classification plan, announced 
a few weeks ago, will also prove bene- 
ficial. We agents have long urged insur- 
ance companies to take steps to reward 
the less hazardous risks.” 

Mr. Weghorn said: “This encouraging 
improvement in our casualty market has 
great significance to me. I visualize that 
the time will soon come again when 
New York City agencies will get back 
the casualty company representation 
which they lost when the experience 
turned sour a few years ago. 

“T believe we can look forward to a 
resumption of casualty company rela- 
tions on a more balanced basis than 
heretofore. The new factor is multiple- 
line operations. In our opinion, this is 
definitely a philosophy of insurance un- 
derwriting which the public will whole- 
heartedly endorse.” 

Asserting that the services of New 
York City agents to the public are well 
established, Mr. Weghorn declared that 
“no tight market condition, however 
gloomy it may sometimes appear to be, 
can alter the fact that our knowledge 
of broker-needs and our ability to pro- 
vide just the right kind of services and 
facilities so the broker can most effec- 
tively serve the public, establishes us 
firmly and indispensibly as a full fledged 
member of the New York City producer 
underwriter team capable of providing 
the public with the best possible insur- 
ance protection at the lowest possible 


’ 
cost. 
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F IRE PREVENTION WEEK, October 4-10, offers 
unusual opportunities for the insurance 
agent to win greater recognition for himself 
and his agency...play a major role in com- 
munity activities...and do more business! 


The Home is paving the way for you with 
big, full color advertisements like the one 
shown on the opposite page. Appearing in 
national publications, these advertisements 
will be read by an estimated 48,000,000 
people—your clients and potential policy- 
holders. You can take advantage of this 
advertising in your area by using the special 
material provided by The Home withoui cosi 
to you. This material includes advertisements 
ready to go into your local newspapers, post- 
ers, sample speeches and other sales aids. 


Your Home_ fieldman will be pleased to sup- 
ply you with all you need. Why not plan to 
get the most out of Fire Prevention Week 
by asking him for this material today? 


* THE HOME 
C(Suaurance C Cen potety 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 


Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 
and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 

your entire community. 





As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 

good counselor! 





Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 





In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insurance and fire-fighting are partners in protection. 


As a full page in 
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ex x * THE HOME Ww ad will appear in: 


CGusurence Company Saturday Evening Post 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. (a 5 Sept. 26 
ie FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE «iy U. S. News & World Report 
zu The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes * Sie’ > Sept. 25 
Casualty Insurance . Fidelity and Surety Bonds ‘aie 


Business Week — Sept. 26 
Time— Oct. 5 
Better Homes & Gardens 
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Nation’s Business — Oct. 
Pathfinder — Oct 
Successful Farming — Oct 
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AGENTS MEET AT SCHENECTADY 


New York Agents’ at Dbains Leaders on 
Deficiencies of Compulsory Insur- 
ance and Other Problems 

Assemblyman John W. Tabner of 
Latham, N. Y., headed a list of experts 
who spoke at a local insurance agents’ 
clinic at the American Locomotive Club, 
Schenectady, September 21. 

Featured as “The Case of Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance vs. The Public,” 
the meeting revolved principally around 
the subject that was such a bone of con- 
tention in the last legislative session. 
Victor F. Veness, Deputy Commissioner 
in the New York State Motor Vehicle 
Bureau, evaluated the financial responsi- 
bility law while Joseph A. Neumann, tor- 
sident of the New York State 
Agents, dis- 


mer pre 
Association of Insurance 
cussed deficiencies in a compulsory in- 
surance law. 

Other speakers from the Insurance 
Agents Association were President Emil 
T. Clauss, Buffalo; Arthur L. Schwab, 
Staten Island, executive vice president ; 
Allevn H. Beamish, Albany, public rela- 
tions counsel; John G. Mayer, executive 
secreiary, and Craig Thorn, Jr., Hudson. 

Walter F. Brooks, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, covered the com- 
mingling law in one phase of the pro- 
gram. Chairman of the local committee 
in charge of the clinic was Horace S. 
Van Voast, Jr. He was assisted by Fred 
W. Hequembourg and Jacob Friedman 


Brand Vice President 
Monogram Brokerage Corp. 


Directors of Monogram Brokerage 
Corp., real estate and chain store in- 
surance brokers, announce election of 
Joseph A. Brand as the new president. 
He succeeds Michael H. Levy who has 
been named chairman of the board. 

Monogram Brokerage Corp. is one of 
five firms which make up the Federated 
Brokerage Group headed by Mr. Levy 
Others are: Michael Levy Co., Inc., in- 
dustrial and commercial insurance bro- 
kers ; ( famp Brokerage Co., Inc., special 
izing in children’s summer camp and 
resort hotel insurance; Federated Bro- 
kerage Corp., specializing in insurance 
surveys, self insurance management and 
large industrial risks; and Trans-Oceanic 
Brokerage Corp., theatrical and enter- 
tainment insurance specialists 

Mr. Brand, graduate of the University 
of Virginia, entered insurance in 1947 


and has recently served as vice president 
and secretary of Trans-Oceanic Broker- 
age Corp 
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Jaffe Agency will be glad to supply 
limited quantity of this 
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leaflet for distribution to their assureds 
ind prospects, while they -last. There 
is ample space on the back for the 


broker’s imprint or stamp. 





Giberson in Philadelphia 
For Dinner to George Munger 


Dudley F. Giberson, executive partner 
of the Giberson Insurance Agency of 
Alton, -Ill., attended the testimonial din- 
ner last evening in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 24, in honor of George A. 
Munger, head football coach at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. When an under- 
eraduate at the Wharton School of U. of 
P., Mr. Giberson was a roommate and 
teammate of Mr. Munger. About 450 
former football players attended the af- 
fair, held at Warwick Hotel. 

3efore returning to Alton Mr. Giber- 
son will be in Washington, D. C. attend- 
ing the NAIA annual convention. 


King Succeeds Moore as 
Michigan Agents’ President 


Harry E. King, Calumet, long one of 
the upper peninsula’s best-known agents, 
was elected president of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents at its 
55th annual convention at Mackinac 
Island. Other new officers are vice pres- 
ident, Ray L. Van Kuiken, Grand Rap- 
ids; treasurer, Gerald W. Fauth, Flint; 
state director (reelected) C. Gilbert 
Waldo, Detroit. J. Grant Moore, Port 
Huron, retired from the presidency. 

Charles E. Garrett, Kalamazoo, was 
elected as a new member of the execu- 
tive committee as the convention adopted 
a constitutional amendment creating an- 
other district in Kalamazoo. 

Problems relating to automobile busi- 
ness dominated discussions although 
there also was some critical comment 
relative to the recent action of Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams in issuing an offi- 
cial proclamation in behalf of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield at the outset of those 
organizations’ drive for individual mem- 
berships outside group contracts. No 
resolution on the latter subject was con- 
sidered, however. 


Holland President of 
New Jersey Agents Assn. 















S. S. HOLLAND 


S. S. Holland, vice president of J. I. 
Kislak Co. of Jersey City, yesterday 
was elected president of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
succeeds Roy H. MacBean of Cranford, 
who served through the 1952-53 year. 

Mr. Holland will be officially installed 
today at the concluding session of the 
60th annual convention at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall in Atlantic City. At that 
time the rest of the official family to 
lead the association’s 1,413 member will 
be chosen and inducted with the new 
president. 

Mr. Holland has been with the Kislak 
organization 29 years, heading the insur- 
ance department all that time, and for 
10 years has been a stockholder and 
vice president. 

Organizationally he served two terms 
as president of the Hudson County As- 
sociation, in which he is still active, and 
has headed many state association com- 
mittees, climaxed this year by the chair- 
manship of the executive committee. 


Bretherick Phoenix Special 

John H. Bretherick, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Phoenix- 
London Group for southern New Jersey. 
He will maintain headquarters at the 
Philadelphia branch office and will be 
under supervision of Resident Manager 
Harold F, Still. 





“Joe sent me...” 














Maybe you remember that from speak- 
easy days during the years of Prohibition. 
No one ever knocked at a speak door with- 
outa recommendation from “Joe.” 

Of the large number of new accounts 
on our books many were referred to us by 
brokers who've been with us for a long 
time. Apparently they like their friends to 
have something good too, and we’re happy 
about it. 

On the other hand many brokers come 
to us cold. So, even though you don’t know 
“Joe” we promise you the same 
ception everyone gets here. Find out for 
yourself. 


JAFFE AGENCY, 


warm re- 


INC. 


45 JOHN STREET e NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BArciay 7-8900 


FIRE © INLAND & OCEAN MARINE © AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE ¢ BURGLARY © BONDS © GLASS DISABILITY 























WEGHORN 
HAS GOOD 
COMPANIES 


—because, 
as you now know— 


WEGHORN IS 
GOOD TO 
BROKERS 








BROKER'S ASS'T AVAILABLE 


Desires position with agency or 
broker in New York area—8 years’ gen- 
eral and life experience — married — 
age 32. Address Box 2197, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 
























AUTO RATES, COMMISSIONS 


Minnesota Agents Feel Rates Are Too 
High; Some Hold Commission Cuts 
Might Be Beneficial 

Several unscheduled issues exploded at 
the 56th annual convention of the 
Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents in Minneapolis, September 17 
and 18, with the companies on the re- 
ceiving end. At least one of these is- 
sues will be laid before the National 
Association meeting at Washington next 
week. 

Agents from the Iron Range in north- 
ern Minnesota brought a resolution ask- 
ing for reexamination by the Insurance 
Department of automobile physical dam- 
age rates which have been raised twice 
within a year, the resolution said, in 
spite of a favorable loss ratio. When the 
resolutions committee failed to include 
this in its report it was taken to the 
floor of the convention by Charles A. 
Bardessono of Hibbing. 

Richard A. Thompson, Minneapolis, 
thought the matter should be taken up 
with the companies before carried to 
the Insurance Department but the pro- 
ponents of the resolution wanted prompt 
action. It was finally referred to the 
executive committee with instructions to 
lay it before the National Association at 
Washington. 

The new automobile rate classifica- 
tions also came in for criticism. Mr. 
Thompson, Minneapolis, tossed this is- 
sue onto the floor. The free-for-all de- 
bate that followed included such issues 
as the proposed reductions in commis- 
sions On auto insurance and the advis- 
ability of credit rating for certain types 
of drives, including students who have 
taken the driver training course. 

Ed F. Westrum, took the stand that 
since there no longer is a selling job to 
auto insurance and premiums are larger 
than ever, agents could afford a cut in 
commissions provided it was translated 
into rate reductions for the assured. As 
a result of the discussion the association 
voted to form a casualty committee to 
study auto rates and commissions and 
report recommendations to the associa- 
tion. The committee has not yet been 
appointed. 


CONN. AGENTS MEET OCTOBER 14 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held on Wednesday, October 14, at the 
Hotel Bond in Hartford. The meeting 
will start at 10 am. and conclude with 
a cocktail party and banquet in the eve- 
ning. 


AGENCY ACCOUNTANTS TO MEET 
The Association of Insurance Agency 
Accountants in New York will meet at 
Miller’s Restaurant, 5:30 p.m., Thurs- 
day, October 8. The topic discussed 
at the September meeting, “Interoffice 
Reinsurance” will be further explored. 
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Business Interruption Payments Often 


Higher Than Property Damage 


Emphasizing the importance of busi- 
ness interruption insurance for business 
risks, Nicholas Dekker, secretary of the 
use and occupancy department of the 
America Fore Insurance Group, told the 
Insurance Buyers’ Forum in New Or- 
leans September 18 that in many in- 
stances this coverage may be more 
essential to an assured than direct dam- 


age insurance. 

Mr. Dekker explained that business 
interruption, or use and occupancy, in- 
surance protects prospective earnings 


NICHOLAS DEKKER 


prevented during a shut-down of a busi- 
ness or a manufacturing plant as result 
of fire or other insured peril. The cover- 
age is designed to do for an assured, as 
nearly as possible, said Mr. Dekker, 
what his business would have done for 
him during that shut-down period. 


Specific Losses Cited 


Citing the need for BI insurance and 
some specific losses, including that of 
the General Motors plant recently at 
Livonia, Mich, Mr. Dekker told the 
buyers: 

“It was recently my privilege to an- 
alyze the operating statement of a large 
national cosmetic company for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of 
business interruption insurance neces- 
sary. This statement developed a need 
for twice as much BI as the insurance 
needed to cover the values in building, 
machinery and stock. This was due to a 
large sales volume at a_ high profit 
margin. 

“An analysis made of the operations 
of a large New York City department 
store specializing in low priced merchan- 
dise with a rapid turnover developed a 
need for BI insurance equal to physi- 
cal values. This same story is true of a 
great many small businesses. 

“An old established high grade de- 
partment store in Springfield, IIl., lo- 
cated in a 7-story fire-proof building 
suffered a most unusual loss several 
years ago. A single bolt of lightning 
struck this store on four different floors, 
resulting in a total loss to building and 
stock amounting to almost $2,000,000. 
Two temporary locations were available 
within two blocks of the original loca- 
tion and some of the store departments 
were set up in these temporary loca- 
tions. In spite of these measures taken 
to recoup sales, this company suffered 
a BI loss of almost $400,000 during the 
10 months it took to rebuild the origi- 
nal building. 





“A 23 story fire-proof hotel in Chi- 
cago had a serious fire which took the 
lives of some 50 people. The fire burned 
out only the first three floors of the 
building, with the upper floors undam- 
aged. The hotel was shut-down for 
almost a year and suffered a business 
interruption loss of approximately $1,- 
200,000. This amount compares with a 
property damage loss of approximately 
1,500,000. Incidentally, BI coverage had 
onlv been purchased a few weeks before 
the fire. 

“Recently a small packing plant in 
New Jersey suffered a nominal property 
damage loss of about $100,000. They car- 
ried no BI insurance. Loss of earnings 
as a result of the fire amounted to over 
$70,000. The assured, as a result of this 
small fire, realized what effect a serious 
fire could have on their earnings and, 
therefore, immediately purchased BI in- 
surance. 

General Motors Fire 
“The largest individual loss that has 








ever faced the insurance industry and 
one that strikingly demonstrates the 
value of business interruption insurance 
occurred just a few weeks ago. A new, 
modern, partially sprinklered metal 
worker valued at many millions burned 
for a total loss. It was owned by one of 
America’s great corporations with a fine 
reputation for high standards of main- 
tenance. Construction of this plant with 
its incombustible contents conformed 
with insurance industry regulations and 
standards. This loss has caused both 
the industry and the insurance business 
to review present practices and to re- 
assess the fire safety of manufacturing 
plants. 

“The corporation owning this plant, 
which insures all of its properties, has 
so decentralized its operations over the 
United States, that it probably felt no 
need for business interruption coverage 
and therefore carried none. The uninsured 
loss at this plant—loss of earnings—will 
far exceed the property damage value 
of the plant. Many other manufacturers, 
some dependent on this plant for parts, 
and others who furnished parts to this 
plant, will also be seriously affected. 

“It is impossible at this moment to 
estimate the extent of the direct and 
contingent business interruption loss, but 


it certainly will be 4 or 5 times the 








| ‘The Hospital Service 
| Jersey has advised su a 
rates will increase UP to 50%. 


AND MEDIUM 


Now, Mr. Agent, is the time 
for you to offer these business 
owner clients a plan of hospi- 
tal-surgical- medical coverage 
for employees that offers: 

1. Freedom from _ periodic 
premium increases. 

2. Broad coverage with no 
illness or accident exclusion 
and with no pre-existing ill- 
ness exclusion. 

3. Close, friendly cooperation 
with hospitals and doctors. 


AMERICAN HEALTH 





a a 


Plan of New 
bscribers that 







Plenty of companies write the larger 
groups and permit Agents and Brokers 
fo earn commissions. 


AMERICAN HEALTH COMPETES WITH 
“NON-PROFIT” PLANS AMONG SMALLER 


Write E. D. Lister, Manager, New Jersey State Office, 
Military Park Bldg., Newark 2, or call MArket 2-2888. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


any 
longer? 






SIZE GROUPS 


4. Prompt claim settlements 
directly from the New Jersey 
State Office. 

5. Recognition of the agent 
or broker as an important in- 
termediary in the client-com- 
pany relationship. 

You and your clients get all 
these advantages when you 
deal with American Health. 
We make it possible for you 
to compete with so-called non- 
profit plans. 


INSURANCE CORP. 











UNDERWRITER NEEDED 


Large northern New Jersey general 
insurance office needs well-qualified 
fire, inland marine underwriter between 
ages 35-50. Casualty experience help- 
ful. Prefer nearby resident or some one 
willing to move to northern New Jersey. 
State salary and detailed experience, 
age and references. 


BOX 2195 
The Eastern Underwriter 
93-99 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y¥. 











amount involved in the property damage 
loss. 

“The General Adjustment Bureau and 
the Western Adjustment Bureau, two 
company-owned adjustment organiza 
tions, operating nationwide, offer some 
interesting facts attesting to the impor- 
tance of BI insurance. 

“Their records show th: it over a per riod 
of years that in about 35% of the losses 
handled, where the amount paid exceeds 
$5,000, the payments made under busi 
ness interruption policies actually exceed 
those made under the property damage 
policies.” 


JOINS EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


Buckley, Well Known America Fore 
Special Agent, Now Associated With 
Moore in Educational Work 
The America Fore Insurance Grou; 
announced that Thomas W. Buckley, 
formerly special agent in upper Manhat 
tan and the Bronx for the Continental, 
has joined the educational department 
to be associated with Secretary William 
C. Moore, co-ordinator of education for 

the group. 

For many years, Mr. Buckley has been 
interested in educational matters, and 
has conducted courses within the Amer- 
ica Fore organization, as well as for 
agents and brokers in the metropolitan 
area. Born in Jersey City, he is a grad- 
uate of Drake Business College and has 
studied extensively at both Columbia 
University and New York University 
taking education and public speaking 
courses. 

After army service in World War 
I, he joined the Continental in 1919 as 
secretary to J. J. Hoey who at that 
time was vice president in charge of the 
local department. Later Mr. Buckley 
was assigned as special agent in Bronx 
County for the local department, and in 
1928 prepared his first course of instruc- 
tion for prospective agents and brokers 
who were to take state insurance ex- 
aminations. Since that time, in addition 
to his special agent duties, he 
pared over 3,000 persons for the New 
York and New Jersey State examina- 
tions. 


has pre- 


American Appoints Gray 


Special in Eastern Pa. 

The American Insurance Co. an- 
nounces appointment of David P. Gray 
as special agent for northeastern P enn- 
sylvania, assisting Special Agent Carl Pe 
Wagner. 

Mr. Gray, a native of Newark, is a 
graduate of Upsala College, where he 
majored in business administration. He 
served with the Air Force prior to his 
collegiate studies, and then entered in- 
surance as a fire examiner for another 
company. He joined the American in 
1951 and has completed the advanced 
multiple line training course. In prepara- 
tion for his field assignment he has 
worked in various departments at the 
home office in Newark. His office will 
be at 6 West Broad Street, Bethlehem 


PHILIP L. LYNCH DIES 
Philip L. Lynch, 89, retired insurance 
man, died September 10 at Malone, 
N. Y. A son survives. 
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Public’s Appraisal of Insurance 


\ strong program for betterment 


public relations was presented at the 


first meeting of the Greater New York 
Insurance Day by Ashby E Bladen, 
hairman of the executive committee of 
he Insurance Section of the New York 
Board of Trade and also vice president 
he Aetna Insurance Co. Mr. Bladen 
esent¢ his deas o1 Tuesday at the 
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Public Appraisal 








insurance as 

nas individuals 
; | am not sug- 
propaganda—the 


businesses suggest 





at that would be worse than con- 
inuing to be quiet. 

‘The public | am big eae would 
velcome a long range insurance pro 
gram of sharing information about the 
history of our business as a_ business 
the economic factors that influence our 
business, the philosophy of our business,” 
Mr. Bladen asserted. 


Opportunities for Telling Stories 


“Insurance is so organized that its op- 
portunities for telling its story to the 
public are greater and more personal 
than the facilities available to any other 
business. Every day at our work and 
in our social life you and | and thou- 
sands of others in all branches and 
activities of our business are meeting 
and talking with countless persons—our 
public. Everybody, from the top to the 
bottom of our business, participates— 


what an opportunity! And at the same 
time—what a responsibility. 

“The public does not yet discriminate- 
anyone in insurance is insurance. In any 
of these contacts we are leaving im- 
pressions—favorable or unfavorable—the 
total of all of these impressions is the 


yf 


public sentiment—the public attitude 
towards insurance. 

“Insurance men who are well informed 

proud of their business—willing to give 
of their time when there is no premium 
at hand—will take advantage of every 
graceful opportunity to tell something 
of the story of insurance. 

‘The people you work with, in and 
out of insurance, your friends, relatives, 
neighbors, your insureds, probably will 
be surprised, and certainly will be 
pleased, to have you share with them 
your knowledge that our great business 
s a cornerstone of our American way 

life. It has seg 8 much to the 
levelopment of these United States; we 
an list hundreds of ways in which it 
touches and protects the daily life of 
he public. It strengthens every business 

rand woven into the complex economic 
of our nation,” declared Mr. 





‘As the genius of American workers, 
nd the vision and ingenuity of Ameri- 
in management has opened new pros- 
pects and opportunities to the private 
f America, we insurance men 


enterprise 


have evolved new forms of protection 
that took unforeseen risks out of the 
expanding business ventures of the coun- 
try. We will continue doing this, and we 
will continue doing it better. 

“Do we accept every opportunity to 
tell this story of what insurance means 
to the American way of life? The public 
knows that insurance sell a service—not 
a commodity. Bootblacks and beauticians 
and many other businesses sell a service 
and the public are accustomed to seeing, 
feeling, or otherwise experiencing the 
service purchased. Not so with insur- 
ance. The service insurance sells is in- 
definite and intangible, unless you count 
satisfaction from the physical possession 
of a policy. 


Philosophy of Insurance 


“We of insurance take it for granted 
that the public appreciates this difference 
of insurance from all other service busi- 
nesses. We consider the difference so 
obvious, basic and simple, that we as- 
sume the public must also understand it. 
That is not so. 

“When I speak of the philosophy of 
insurance, this difference is one of the 
things that is important. Let‘s not be 
misled by the word philosophy. It means 
‘knowledge of general principles—the 
general laws that furnish the rational 
explanation of anything.’ So the public 
needs to be told of the difference be- 
tween spending money for immediate 


Miller Visualizes Enlargement of 


Insurance Day Programs in Future 


Day as well fullfilled its 
. Jerome S. Miller, president of 
Greater New York Insurance Brok 


at the closing 





the first Greater New York 

e Day on Tuesday at the Hotel 

He said he looks forward with 
ssociation and producer ranks 

even better Insurance Day in 

1954. Stating some of the reasons why 
ce Day program is valuable 


Ne York for years to come Mr 


“In New York City there are 574 in- 
surance companies which sell insurance 
to the general public. I should like to 
see the community realize that the com- 
panies employ more than 82,500 people 
in these five boroughs, and that they 
pay out an annual payroll in excess of 
$310 million. This does not include about 
17,000, self-employed. 


Vast Field of Insurance 


“Is the community aware of the great 
funds of money which are put to work 
every day by insurance companies 
through investments in myriad enter- 
prises? Just look at the fact that the 
assets of stock and mutual fire and casu- 
alty companies operating in New York 
City amount to $13 billion. Look at the 
further fact that the assets of the 27 
life insurance companies domiciled in 
New York State total $27 billion. 

“IT should like to see our community 
realize that over 15 million life insurance 
policies are in force in New York City. 
I should like to see our local citizenry 
aware of the fact that the life insur- 
ance companies paid out in this area 
over $350 million last year in benefits 
to beneficiaries and to living policyhold- 
ers. 

“What a vast field we are engaged in! 
Including accident and health insurance 
written by life companies, annual pre- 
miums for fire, marine, and casualty in- 
surance in New York City exceed $658 
million annually. 

“There must be some way yet untried 
of making our community understand 
these facts and the basic services of in- 


surance which allow commercial enter- 
prise to exist, credit to flourish, and 
security in many aspects to come into 
the lives of the people. 

“T hope that we can achieve in future 
Insurance Days an even more important 
kind of meeting, which might have a 
two-fold purpose: 


Broad Future for Insurance Day 


“First, to bring together as we have 
done today all aspects of our industry 
to look in upon each other’s viewpoints 
and preblems, and thus increase our un- 
derstanding of our field as a whole. 

“And second, I envision an Insurance 
Day which will be, in addition, an ex- 
position for the public of insurance in 
action, an ‘old fashioned’ Grand Central 
Palace type of exposition which Mr. and 
Mrs. Public will attend. 

“T think the man-who-is-going-to-die 
and the widow-to-be would be seriously 
and genuinely interested to see an action 
display of how a life insurance company 
arranges not to forget to send a check 
every month in accordance with settle- 
ment directions left by deceased policy- 
holders. 

“The feeling of the community toward 
insurance would rise if it could look in 
upon the mechanics of adjustment of 
property claims in a living display show- 
ing the training and the procedures of 
adjustment staffs. 

“A graphic display of the mechanics 
involved and the number of people con- 
cerned with the physical and financial 
safety of a New York automobile policy- 
owner who becomes involved in an ac- 
cident in Idaho, could develop honest ap- 
preciation by the public for the intricate 
operations of our business, and its vast- 
ness of operation as a privately owned, 
privately operated industry. 

“There is a whole field of visual dis- 
plays, of work-it-yourself exhibits, that 
the insurance industry can present for 
public viewing which would bring insur- 
ance as daily companion into the minds 
of the community. 

“All this I would like to see as the 
Insurance Day of the future in New 
York.” 


service of most businesses that sell sery- 
ice, and paying money to an insurance 
company to keep in a pool out of which 
to meet the losses of members of the 
pool arising from indefinite future 
hazards. 

“Lastly, the insurance man in his deal- 
ings with that part of the public are 
his policyholders, has a demanding but 
unsurpassed opportunity to explain that 
most exasperating instrument of our 
business—the policy—to our customer. 
It’s not enough to sell a policy and de- 
pend upon the insured to read the terms, 
its coverages, its conditions, its exclu- 
sions, to determine whether he is ade- 
quately protected. That does not become 
an insurance man practicing in these 
United States in 1953. Such a sale is 
huckstering. 

“Selling the policy, rather than fitting 
coverage and explaining its provisions 
and limitations, is a guarantee that in 
99 cases out of 100 the insured will learn, 
only when a loss occurs, that his policy 
is a very complex contract with exclu- 
sions and exceptions. No worse time 
could be chosen for the explanation. No 
greater disservice can be done insurance 
than this. 

Meeting Customer’s Needs 


“The insurance man you and I want to 
be will do a custom’s job of fitting the 
combination of coverages that is most 
needed and becoming to the insured’s 
needs, and will be constantly studying 
the goods on his insurance shelf and the 
change in needs of his insured so that 
all times the coverage furnished the in- 
sured will be as neat a fit as the ever 
changing and improving stock of insur- 
ance goods makes possible. 

“My last observation is that the best 
service to the insurance business and 
to the public that will give its practition- 
er the greatest reward financially, social 
ly, emotionally and spiritually is the 
service that will be performer by the 
insurance man who is. .4 professionz al. 
| suggest for your consideration as the 
measure of the professional these tests: 


Tests of Professional Work 


“1. In our insurance work do we op- 
erate efficiently ? 

“2, Do we observe good business prac- 
tices ? 

“3. Are we constantly studying the 
changing nature of the business? 

“4. Do we know the flexibility and 
the limitations of the lines we sell or 
gps 

5. Are we constantly conscious that 
we “represent the whole of insurance to 
the public? 

“6. Do we take an active part in in- 
surance organizations and in the civic 
and social life of the community ? 

“7, Do we enjoy explaining and in- 
terpreting insurance at times and in 
places where the effort is not required 
and there is no likelihood of immediate 
return? 

“If you and I can pass these tests, 
the public will know us as mature pro- 
fessional insurance men.” 


Ohio Agents Name Collins 


As Educational Director 


Appointment of Charles T. Collins of 
Columbus as educational director of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents 
is announced by R. R. Schryer of Lima, 
president of the association. The ap- 
pointment becomes effective October 1. 
Mr. Collins succeeds James Perrin, re- 
signed. Mr. Collins is a graduate of the 
Ohio State University and during the re- 
cent legislative session worked at night 
for a legislative service, while finish- 
ing his work at the University. He is a 
member of Lambda Chi Alpha frater- 
nity. The new educational secretary is a 
native of Cuyahoga county and 23 years 
old and in his new work, Mr. Collins 
will serve as assistant to Theodore M. 
Gray, Sr., executive secretary of the 
Ohio Association. 
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AN 
NY Will this 


\ interruption be 





PERMANENT? 


Many a thriving business has 
been plunged from success to 
bankruptcy by an unforeseen event. 


Fire, windstorms, explosions of 





similar disasters can wipe out in an 
instant the hard work and sound 


planning of years. 


Business Interruption Insurance 
is the best protection against these 
gtim possibilities. With it, a wise 
businessman can be sure that wages 
will be paid, profit on lost trade will 
be reimbursed, and fixed expenses 
will be covered during the period he 


is forced to close. 


Make sure your business clients 
have this assurance that an inter- 
ruption they may suffer will not be 


permanent. 


You'll find that BI is easy to sell. 
Every store or business in your 
community is a prospect. Your 
Travelers Field Man will be glad to 
help you get started. 


THE TRAVELERS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Multiple Line Views of 
Broker, Buyer, Company 


INSURANCE DAY FORUM 


mF. 





Benefits Cited and Suggestions for 
Changes Made by Rice, Chadwick 
and Kaplan at Biltmore Meeting 
hee and others 


hundred brokers 


the panel discussion on the ef- 


Several 
attended 
fects of multiple line 
companies at 


insurance on buy- 
ers, brokers and the 
Greater New York Insurance Day meet- 
ing, Tuesday, at the Hotel Biltmore. 
Andrew F. Kinbacher, CLU, 
tions vice president of the Life Under- 


public rela- 


writers Association of the City of New 
York, introduced Joseph G. Roman, as- 
sistant marine manager, Royal-Liver- 


as moderator, and 


pool Insurance Group, 
Claude H. Rice, 


the speakers were 


CPCU, insurance manage~ for Babcock, 
Wilcox Co.; Donald H. Chadwick, 
CPCU, assistant secretary, Atlantic Mu- 
tual, and George J. Kaplan, CPCU and 
CLU, a_ broker. 


Speaking for buyers of insurance Mr. 
Rice benefits to them of multiple 
line coverage would be as great as to 
any segment of the insurance industry. 
He found few disadvantages and many 
advantages in the right to combinations 
of perils in one policy, Economies in 
premium broader protection, re- 
moval of dangers of non-concurrency 
and over-lapping coverage were cited 
among the benefits. Policies will be 
easier to read and to understand than 
the present multiplicity of forms needed 
to secure broad coverage. 

However, Mr. Rice warned against 
continuance of a present trend to create 
illogical combinations of coverage under 
one policy. He said some multi-risk 
forms are combining risks which do not 
belong together in concept or in loss 
adiustments. He advocates two general 
“all risk” policies. one combining physi- 
cal damage risks and the second includ- 
ing third party liability hazards. 


Chadwick on Companies’ Attitude 


Mr. Chadwick. for the insurance com 
gona that progress in develon- 
ing all risk policies will be gradual for 
it will take vears to prepare and test 
new forms. through competition, to find 
the best. Citing some present problems 
he mentioned the need for agreement 
in the industry on new forms, to achieve 


said 


costs, 


nanie Ss. 


orderly progress and to provide con- 
current protection. 
He mentioned rating problems, train- 


ing of nersonnel for multiple line work, 
accounting procedures, question of fit- 
ting the New York standard fire policy 
in “all risk” insurance. adequate commis- 
sions. These questions have to be studied 
thoroughly 


Kaplan Speaks for Brokers 


Mr. Kaplan. giving views of brokers. 
stated that while there has been no 
approval in New York vet of an all- 


residential and per- 
sonal risks, there appears to he a broad 
market for this insurance. How to fit 
the standard fire policv into the picture 


inclusive policy for 


was cited also by him as a present ob- 
stacle. 
In New York Mr. Kanlan said there 


have been limited developments in the 
direction of broadening coverage and he 
feels the contract of the future will he 
an “all risk” form. He, ton advocated 
standardized forms to avoid confusion, 
with buvers having the option to nse 
nresent limited forms if thev so desire. 
However, he favors a multiple line form 
without permission of buyers to detract 
from the listed perils—so as to avoid 
adverse selection—but with permission to 
add perils for a proper charge 

On deductibles he favors them on a 
percentage basis rather than on a dollar 
hasis so to give small policyholders a 
better chance to collect. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that installment pre- 
miums should be allowed on multiple 
line policies. 

















What are they looking for? 


Security in one form or another. And, for most of them 
you can do nothing. They are beyond your boundaries. 


How about the people within your scope—your 
insureds, specifically—are you selling them enough 
of the right kind of insurance? Basic to that, of 
course, is renewal of Fire and allied coverages in line 
with TODAY’S values. That’s one 
road to security—one they can count on. 


ROYAL: LIVE RPO) 


CASUALTY ® FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD + ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY » QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fire Association Names 
Fritz Special in New York 


Roger O. Fritz has been appointed 
special agent at Albany, N. Y., to »e 
associated with State Agent Paul 
Thomson servicing the Fire Associati: on 
of Philadelphia and Reliance agencies in 
eastern New York. Mr. Fritz is a gradu- 
ate of Drexel Institute of Technology 
College and a veteran of World War Ii, 
He has been with the Fire Association 
since June, 1952. Previously he spent 
several years with the Middle Depart- 
ment Rating Association. 


CPCU Meeting 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Companies’ Cleveland service office, was 
auditor. 

On September 17, the meeting heard 
a discussion on “Insuring the Invisible 
Assets of Business.” Serving as panel 
members and speakers were Lester F. 
Beck, CPCU, agent for the Connecticut 
General Life; John B. Abrahms, CPCU, 
Hartford agency owner; Joseph R. 
Grubb, Jr., CPCU, Philadelphia manager 
for the Educators Mutual, and James 
R. Nicholas, CPCU, manager of methods 
and planning for the Royal Liverpool 
Insurance Group. 

Their discussion featured the purpose 
and procedure of protecting a business 
enterprise against loss through the dis- 
ability or death of a key employe. The 
discussion included suggestions as to 
forms and amounts of life insurance 
coverage, a review of the advantages 
and inadequacies of common group 
insurance plans, an analysis of accident 
and health insurance needs, and a spe- 
cial report on the “non-cancellable” ac- 


cident and health contracts now being 
offered. 
Conferment of CPCU 
The All Industry luncheon and con- 


ferment of the designation of CPCU on 
189 new members by Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, dean of the American Institute 
of Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., took place September 17. Following 
awarding of the designation, the dele- 
gates and new members were welcomed 
by Artemas C. Leslie, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania. General 
Frank L. Howley, vice chancellor of New 
York University, then outlined his con- 
cept of the world situation in an address 
entitled “The Cost of Peace.” 

James Wilson, Jr., CPCU, president 
of the Middle Atlantic Chapter, serving 
as host for the meeting, presided at the 
luncheon and national conferment. Dr. 

. S. Huebner, dean emeritus of the in- 
surance department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and founder of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., was among the hon- 
ored guests at the affair. 


Risk and Analysis and Research 


On September 18 the delegates heard 
a panel discussion on “The Practical Ap- 
plication of Insurance Theory to the 
Problems of Risk Analysis,” and “Re- 
search in the Field of Risk.” Panel 
members were H. James _ Doolittle, 
CPCU, head of the Aetna survey divi- 
sion; Reginald V. Spell, CPCU, claim 
manager of the Hartford Accident, and 
John B. Walker, CPCU, manager of the 
America Fore Group’s survey depart- 
ment. 

Speakers were Dorsey B. Kinnamon, 
CPCU, vice president of the Pippin, 
Kinnamon, Taylor, and Dawes agency, 
Wilmington, Del., and Richard DeR. Kip, 
CPCU, assistant professor of insurance 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The discussion showed that certain 
principles of insurance theory, commonly 
regarded as being of no more than aca- 
demic interest to the insurance producer, 
actually have a direct and useful applica- 
tion in the solution of problems affecting 
the field of insurance service. Moderat- 
ing and leading the discussion was 
Henry K. Duke, CPCU, insurance con- 
sultant from Cumberland, Md. 
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Cites Advantages of 
Marine Market in N. Y. 


TORREY AT I-DAY GATHERING 


North America Marine Manager Says 
Large Market Is Available Here 
for All Lines of Coverage 


Thomas M. Torrey, manager of the 
ocean marine department in New York 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
encouraged brokers to develop marine 
lines in the New York market when he 
addressed the New York Insurance Day 
meeting at the Hotel Biltmore, Tuesday 
afternoon. Speaking of the extensive 
opportunities for producers here Mr. 
Torrey stated: 

“Here in Greater New York, the 
world’s largest port, with the biggest 
volume of foreign trade in the nation, 
the business of marine insurance is car- 
ried on in its most highly developed 
form. Producers can therefore find al- 
most any type of coverage that is needed 
in a few blocks centered around John 
and William Streets in New York City. 

“An extremely substantial market (at 
least seven million per vessel) is avail- 
able for the insuring of the large ocean- 
going vessels through the American Ma- 
rine Hull Insurance Syndicate, and in- 
surance on smaller vessels and on tugs 
and harbor craft and other types of 
vessels, including pleasure craft, is 
readily available on a competitive basis 
through individual offices. 

Not Necessary to Use Foreign Markets 

“No longer is it necessary to go to 
foreign markets for marine insurance. It 
is a very rare occasion when an adequate 
market cannot be found at reasonable 
rates in companies doing business right 
in the city of New York, and which, in- 
cidentally, pay taxes in the city and 
in the nation. The insurance of cargoes 
in foreign trade likewise is readily avail- 
able in the local insurance market and 
producers of insurance have, and will, 
continue to find this an attractive source 
of income, 

“In connection with ocean marine in- 
surance let us not forget, the necessity 
for war risk insurance. Even though 
World War II has been over for eight 
years the danger from stray mines still 
continues and many vessels have been 
damaged or destroyed since the end of 
hostilities. In addition, the present un- 
settled state of the world with the pos- 
sibility of local or a major conflict al- 
ways in the forefront very few shippers 
or importers are prepared to take the 
risk of partial or total destruction of 
their investment through war risk, par- 
ticularly when war risk rates are as low 
as they are today. 

“About the highest rate today on ocean 
voyages by seagoing vessels is to Korea 
and that rate is only 15 cents per one 
hundred dollars of value. The rate in 
the Western Hemisphere is only 5 cents 
per $100 and on voyages to and from 
the rest of the world 7% cents per $100 
or 10 cents per $100. These rates also 
include coverage against the risks of 
S.R. & C.C. Here again the capacity of 
our market is limited in the main only 
by how much value can be stowed 
aboard a given vessel. 

“The ocean marine insurance industry 
in this country is well organized. By 
means of reinsurance, both treaty, facul- 
tative and through reinsurance ex- 
changes, the large lines which have been 
offered in this market have been easily 
absorbed. The American market wrote 
direct lines of over $15,000,000 per vessel 
some years ago on cargo coming from 
the Far East. A line of nearly $15,000,- 
000 was placed here on the hull of one 
vessel. 

“This is a highly competitive business 


and rates at the present time are at a 
very low level, in some cases lower than 
in 1939. Many of us believe that the 
level is too low, and that increases are 
justified and inevitable. We compete 
with one another in this market, and we 
are also faced with strong competition 
from other insurance markets of the 
world. In placing your ocean marine in- 
surance we suggest that you consider 
the advantages of placing the insurance 
with companies which are operating in 
this country, with their assets here, and 
with their loss and _ service facilities 
readily available for you and your as- 
sured.” 


Hugh Mullins Vice Pres. 
Of Frank B. Hall & Co. 


Hugh A. Mullins will become a vice 
president of Frank B. Hal! & Co., of 
New York, insurance brokers and aver- 
age adjusters, on November 2. He has 
been in insurance since 1906 and active 
in average adjusting since 1916. Mr. 
Mullins was chairman of the Association 
of Average Adjusters in 1950-51 and is 
the author of a recent digest of marine 
insurance. Mr. Mullins was for some 
years with the Rollins Burdick Hunter 
Co. in New York and is now on vacation 
prior to taking up his new post. 


TO HEAR SEIDE IN PHILA. 

Jack Seide, president, Babaco Alarm 
Systems, Inc., nationwide makers of 
truck and car burglar alarms, will ad- 
dress the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Society of Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers, Monday eve- 
ning, September 28, at Philadelphia. His 
talk will be on the subject of “Prevent- 
ing Package Thefts in Transit,” and will 
emphasize the increasing theft hazard in 
the pickup and delivery phase of truck- 
ing operations. 


Gross on Brokers 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ticular agreement or understanding. The 
broker’s responsibility is similar to that 
which the lawyer or accountant owes to 
his client. 

‘Tt is not necessary that the broker 
be guilty of gross negligence or mal- 
feasance before he will be liable to his 
principal. The general test of liability is 
whether the broker, in connection with 
the act complained of, exercised the de- 
gree of care in the performance of his 
duties which the reasonably prudent and 
skillful broker would have exercised un- 
der like circumstances. 

“Arising out of the agency relationship 
which exists between the insurance bro- 
ker and his client, the broker owes to 
the insured, among other things, the 
duty of loyalty to the insured’s interests, 
of obeying instructions, of not exceeding 
his authority, of exercising due care.in 
the performance of his services, of noti- 
fying the insured of any material facts 
affecting the insured’s interests, and of 
accounting to the insured with respect 
to such of the insured’s property and 
money as may come into the broker’s 
possession. 

Decisions on Negligence 

“There have been numerous decisions 
in New York and other states of the 
Union which have applied these prin- 
ciples in holding brokers liable for spe- 
cific acts of negligence in the perform- 
ance of their duties. The following are 
examples of broker’s acts which have 
been held to be negligent: failure to re- 
quest the renewal of a policy when he 
was requested to do so; procurement of 
a policy from an insurance company not 
licensed to do business in the State of 
New. York, at a time when there was a 
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New York statute providing that the 
policies of unlicensed companies were 
void; procurement of a poiicy from am 
insolvent insurer; a statement to the in- 
sured that a risk had been bound when 
in fact it had not been bound; failure to 
inform the insurer that there was other 
insurance on the risk, where the policy 
provided it would be void in such event 
unless other insurance was expressly per- 
mitted by rider. All of these decisions 
were based upon common law principles 
arising out of the broker’s relationship 
with the insured. 

“In his relationship with the insurer, 
the broker must constantly bear in mind 
that under common law principles, the 
insurance contract is one of good wr 
between the insurer and the insured. 
the representative of the insured, os 
broker is bound to disclose to the insurer 
all material facts of which he has knowl- 
edge bearing upon the risk and which he 
knows the insurer would deem material 
in connection with underwriting the risk. 
Failure to make such disclosure or to 
make material misstatement may subse- 
quently render the insurance void. 


Statutory Provisions 

“There are also various statutory pro- 
visions which regulate the conduct of 
insurance brokers, and of which they 
must be aware in their daily activities 
The New York Insurance Law contains 
a number of such provisions, which tend 
to raise the status of the insurance 
broker to a professional level. 

“Under Section 125, every insurance 
broker ‘shall be responsible in a fiduciary 
capacity for all funds received or col- 
lected as . . . insurance broker, and shall 
not, without the express consent of his 
or its principal, mingle any such funds 
with his or its own funds.” This section 
also provides that it is not necessary for 
the broker to maintain a separate bank 
deposit for the funds of each principal 
just so long as each principal's funds 
are reasonably ascertainable from the 
books of account and records of the 
broker. This section is also applicable to 
insurance agents. 

“Under Section 121, the broker is 
deemed to be the agent of the insurer 
in the collection of premiums from the 
insured. The purpose of this section is 
to protect the insured by making pay- 
ment of the premium to the broker 
equivalent to payment to the insurance 
company, 

“Under Section 112, brokers are pro- 
hibited from soliciting, negotiating or 
placing insurance with unlicensed or 
unauthorized insurer. Some types of 
risks are excepted under this section, 
and under Section 122, provision is made 
for the special licensing of brokers as 
excess line brokers for the purpose of 
placing certain lines of insurance with 
unauthorized insurers where the broker 
is unable to procure, in licensed compa- 
nies, the full amount of insurance re- 
quired to protect the insured’s interests. 

Brokers’ Compensation 

“Under Section 129, insurance brokers’ 
compensation for services rendered to 
the insured are prescribed to be in the 
form of commissions deductible from 
premiums on insurance policies secured 
on behalf of the insured. However, the 
broker may enter into a special arrange- 
ment with the insured for other com- 
pensation, if such an arrangement is 
evidenced by a written memorandum 
signed by the insured. 

“Rebating by insurance brokers is also 
prohibited by the insurance law. Under 
Section 188, brokers, among others, are 
expressly prohibited from sharing com- 
missions with the insured or any em- 


ploye of the insured or from giving any 
valuable consideration or inducement of 
any kind, which is not specified in the 
policy, other than any article of mer- 
chandise not exceeding $5 in value ‘which 
shall have conspicuously stamped or 
printed thereon the advertisement of 
the broker.’ By interpretation of this 
section, insurance brokers are also pro- 
hibited from sharing their commissions 
with any other person except other in- 
surance brokers. 


Brokers as Adjusters 

“Attention should also be directed to 
Section 123: which prohibits anyone, 
including brokers, from acting as an 
adjuster on behalf of an insured, for 
compensation, in connection with fire 
losses, unless he is licensed as a public 
adjuster. There is no statutory prohibi- 
tion against a broker acting as adjuster 
on behalf of his client for compensation, 
under written arrangement, in connec- 
tion with claims other than those arising 
from fires; but such cases will be scru- 
tinized carefully by supervisory officials 
when they arise upon complaint. 

“You will note that there is no pro- 
hibition against a broker adjusting any 
insurance loss claim of his client, with- 
out compensation. A number of brokers 
and brokerage firms offer adjusting fa- 
cilities to their clients on all of the lines 
they handle, without compensation, as 
part of their general services. I dare say 
that the professional broker deems it his 
duty to at least supervise the adjustment 
of all loss claims under policies which 
he has negotiated, as part of the servic- 
ing of such policies. 

“Whether or not he should receive 
compensation for such services in a par- 
ticular case, where he is permitted to 
do so, by written agreement under Sec- 
tion 129, is a matter which strikes me 
as being dependent upon the time con- 
sumed, the difficulty of the adjustment, 
the amount involved, and such other 
considerations which a reasonable person 
would deem material. 

“Tt is needless to say that any sharing 
of a public adjuster’s fee, by an insur- 
ance broker, would be improper and 
unprofessional, unless the broker were 
also licensed as a public adjuster, and 
even then it is questionable whether 
such sharing would be proper without 
the written consent of the insured, 

Advertising by Brokers 

“Among other statutory provisions of 
general interest are Sections 126 and 
127 which regulate and control advertis- 
ing by insurance brokers to some de- 
gree; and Section 185 (2) which prohibits 
brokers, among others, from charging 
or demanding any rate or premium which 
deviates from the rate filings by the 
insurer, or from issuing any policy which 
involves a violation of such rate filings. 
Section 442 (2) of the Penal Law pro- 
hibits lenders and lending institutions 
from requiring as a condition to financ- 
ing the purchase of real and personal 
property, that the borrower negotiate 
any policy of insurance covering such 
property through a particular insurance 
broker or agent. 

“In enacting these provisions the 
legislature of the State of New York 
has recognized the need for professional 
standards amongst insurance brokers. In 
fact, in Section 119 of the New York 
Insurance Law, which provides for the 
licensing of brokers, to which reference 
was made earlier, the legislature ex 
pressly states that the purpose of the 
section is ‘to protect the public by 
requiring and maintaining professional 
standards of conduct upon all insurance 
brokers acting as such within this state.’ ’ 
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Moser Elected Allstate 
V.P. and General Counsel 


Henry S. Moser has been elected 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Allstate Insurance Companies, according 
to an announcement by Calvin Fentress, 
Jr., president. “Mr. ‘Moser has with- 
drawn from the Chicago law firm of 
Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautmann, Lev- 
inson & Morse,” Mr. Fentress said, 
“and will devote his entire time to our 
affairs. Allstate will have the benefit 
of his advice not only on legal matters 
but also in the determination of general 


company policies.” 





Moffet Studio 
HENRY S. MOSER 


Mr. Moser’s association with his for- 
mer firm began in 1921 and he became 
a partner in 1926. He has served All- 
state as general counsel since 1932 and 
as a member of the board of directors 
since 1942, Mr. Moser has had many 
years of insurance experience and is 
will known in the industry. Though en- 

gaged in the general practice of law, 
he has specialized in insurance law and 
has counseled—in addition to Allstate— 
a number of other companies represent- 
ing all fields of insurance 

He was chairman of the Insurance 
Committee of the Illinois State Bar 
Association from 1935 to 1939. This 
committee, in conjunction with the IIli- 
nois Insurance Department and Director 
of Insurance, Ernest Palmer, drafted the 
present Illinois Insurance Code. The 
committee thereafter prepared and pub- 
lished the volume of Illinois Insurance 
Code Annotated, one of the most com- 
prehensive insurance statute annotations. 

In 1944 and 1945 he was chairman of 
the Insurance Section of the American 
Bar Association; a section comprised of 
over 4,000 insurance lawyers and the 
largest section of the American Bar 
Association. He also served as chairman 
of the Unauthorized Practice of Law 
Committee of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
toin and has been a member of the 
board of governors of the Illinois State 
Bar Association. 

Since the decision in the Southeastern 
Underwriters case, Mr. Moser has been 
a member of the All-Industry Commit- 
tee and has helped to develop the legis- 
lative program to reserve supervision of 
the business of insurance to the states 


and to avoid federal regulation. A cham- 
pion of independent operations, he was 
organizers—and the first 


one of the 


C. & S. Assn. Workshop to 


Feature Claim Problems 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies has scheduled its fourth 
workshop on cost reduction and control 
for October 21 and 22 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. Theme of this gather- 
ing, which is sponsored jointly by the 
association’s claims bureau and research 
department, will be “The Creation and 
An attractive pro- 
gram of subjects has been arranged 
under the direction of Frank Lang, re- 


Recording of Claims.” 


search department manager. 

The workshop will consist of five 
working panels to be held morning and 
afternoon of October 21 and the morn- 
The agenda 
includes the following subjects: (1) Cre- 


ing of the following day. 


ation of Claim Records; (2) reserve 
methods; (3) autonomy, authority and 
supervision given to field offices; (4) 
maintenance of statistics on claim de- 
velopment, and (5) destruction of claim 
records. 





president—of the National Association 
of Independent Insurers. He resides in 
Evanston, Illinois, and is a member 
of the Standard Club of Chicago, the 
Northmoor Country Club, and the Law- 
years Club of New York City. 


T. O. Carlson Honored by National 
Bureau Staff on 25th Anniversary 


Officers and members of the staff of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers joined in honoring Thomas O. 
Carlson, actuary, at a luncheon Septem- 
ber 17 at the Bankers Club, New York, 
in recognition of his 25th anniversary 
with the organization. Gilbert Livingston, 
assistant actuary, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Carlson was presented with a gold 
wrist watch, suitably inscribed, by Wil- 
liam Leslie, the bureau’s general man- 
ager, on behalf of the staff. He also re- 
ceived a pen and pencil set from his 
co-workers and a desk set from. the 
ladies of the actuarial department. 

Nationally know as president of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, Mr. Carlson 
started his bureau career in September, 
1928, after initial experience with Aetna 
Casualty & Surety as a claim adjuster 
in New York. He became associate actu- 
ary of the bureau in May, 1935, and was 
promoted to actuary in November, 1944. 
During these busy years he has made 
frequent appearances as a speaker at 
conventions and has never failed to make 
a good impression. 

As relaxation from his actuarial duties 
Mr. Carlson indulges in mountain climb- 
ing and is a student of botany. He likes 
to write poetry, to take pictures and 
play chess. After his graduation from 
Middlebury College in Vermont, where 
he received his B. S. degree he obtained 
his master’s degree at New York Uni- 
versity. He taught at Montclair (N. J.) 
Academy before entering insurance, and 
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even worked in lumber camps as a rigger 
during summer vacations. 

Those who attended the luncheon in 
his honor included James M. Cahill, 
Elmer Twaits, William O. Bailey, Donald 
Pillsbury, William H. Brewster, William 
Nolan, James McWilliams, Gilbert Liy- 
ingston, Richard Lino, Henry Menzel, 
Joseph De Melio, Lester Dropkin, Daniel 
McNamara, William Gillam, Charles 
Losen, John Thompson, Ronald Burn- 
huetter, Jay Gottesfeld, Philip Leibowitz, 





THOMAS O. CARLSON 


George Gallant, Herbert Heyer, Ray 
Schappert, George Schepens, Alexander 
Morrison, Fred Reilly, Edward Bantel 
and Gerard Wieman. 


Mutuals Revise Auto Rates 
And Classes in Six States 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
put into effect on September 21 a re- 
vision of private passenger car liability 
classifications and rates in the states 
of Delaware, Maine, Maryland, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Wyoming and 
the District of Columbia. Applicable to 
all policies written on or after September 
21, the new classifications and rates may 
also be applied to policies written to 
become effective between August 1, 1953 
and September 21. 

The Mutual Bureau states that this 
revision, which introduces seven private 
passenger automobile classifications in 
lieu of the present three classifications, 
is the result of a program as previous- 
ly announced which was developed in 
cooperation with the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters following — in- 
tensive studies of the subject by both 
rating organizi itions. 

This is the first group of states in 
which the new program has been filed by 
the Mutual Bureau. It will be followed 
by filings of the program in other states 
in which that bureau is licensed as a 
rating organization, except in nine west- 
ern and midwestern states where a re- 
vision of private passenger automobile 
classifications and rates became effective 
earlier this year. 


LEWIS TALKS TO ZONE 2 RATERS 

Martin W. Lewis, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, addressed the Zone 2 rate con- 
ference of NAIC on September 25 at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
His subject was “Operations of the 
Surety Association of America.” 
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Dillard, Lawson, Niggeman Elected 


Directors, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


Tohn H. Dillard, Edward D. Lawson 
and Louis W. Niggeman have. been 
elected directors of Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity and Home Fire & Marine, sub- 
sidiaries of Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Co. All three men are vice presidents 
of Fireman’s Fund 
companies. 

Mr. Dillard is the executive supervis- 
ing the group’s eastern and southern 
operations. A native of Georgia and a 
graduate of the Atlanta Law School, 
Mr. Dillard entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1920, joining Fireman’s Fund 
Atlanta 26 years ago and becoming man- 
the southern department in 


and its subsidiary 


ager of 





Affiliated Photo—Conway 
JOHN H. DILLARD 


1944. In succeeding years he was elected 
a vice president of the fire and marine 
companies and of the indemnity com- 
pany that comprise the Fireman’s Fund 
Group. In 1952 he was transferred to 
New York to assume his present duties. 

Mr. Lawson is the executive in charge 
of the group western operations with 
headquarters in Chicago. He joined Fire- 
man’s Fund in Chicago in 1930 as man- 
ager of the western marine department. 
With the merger of Fireman’s Fund 
western department and the western 
marine department in 1938, he was ap- 





Business Women Support 


Mary Donlon for Cabinet 


Mary H. Donlon, chairman, New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
is being backed by some prominent busi- 
ness women for the post of Secretary 
of Labor, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Martin P. Durkin. 

Miss Donlon has been endorsed by 
Helen Irwin, Des Moines, president of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
Oscar A. Ahlgren, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Miss 
Donlon was also one of the women 
recommended as “eminently qualified for 
high public office” in a list compiled 
recently by the American Association of 
University Women. 

Miss Donlon’s backers point out that, 
in addition to being a lawyer and expert 
in corporation and tax law, she has had 
much experience in the field and has 
earned the friendship of labor. Miss 


Frances Perkins, also of New York, set 
a precedent for a woman Secretary of 
Labor when she held that office during 
the Roosevelt administration. 








pointed manager of the Chicago depart- 
mental headquarters with supervision 
over fire, automobile and marine opera- 
tions throughout the middle western 
In 1942 he was elected vice 


states. 


Affiliated Photo—Conway 
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president of the three insurance compa- 
nies of Fireman‘s Fund Group. In 1949 
he was elected vice president of Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity and assumed gen- 
eral supervision of all operations in the 
group’s western department territory. 
Mr. Niggeman this year assumed ex- 
ecutive supervision over the group’s Pa- 
cific Coast business. Prior to his trans- 


Photo 
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EDWARD D. LAWSON 


fer to San Francisco he was manager 
of the Atlantic marine department in 
New York. Mr. Niggeman started his 
insurance career in 1935. Before joining 
Fireman’s Fund in 1946 as assistant 
manager of the Atlantic marine depart- 
ment, he was with the insurance division 
of the War Shipping Administration as 
underwriter, assistant director and di- 
rector of wartime insurance. He was 
also special consultant to the director 
general of the United States Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration to advise 
on the important matters of shipping 
and insurance. He was made manager 
of the Atlantic Marine department of 
Fireman’s Fund in New York in 1950. 











Wm. Leslie, Jr., Replies to 
Workmen’s Comp. Critics 


CALLS UPON AGENTS FOR HELP 

Says Rates and Rate-making in This 
Line Subjected to Unreasonable At- 
tack From Uninformed Employers 





William Leslie, Jr., assistant manager 
of the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, has called upon insurance 
agents throughout the country to do a 
much needed job of public relations in 
correcting misimpressions which are in 
the minds of employers in certain juris- 
dictions regarding workmen’s compen- 
sation premium rates and rate-making. 
He declares that workmen's compensa- 


tion is now exposed to “some of the 
most vicious opposition to which any 
element of the insurance industry has 
ever been subjected, and _ expresses 
amazement that “representatives of our 
own customers have made some of the 
most unreasonable, ill-tempered and 


short-sighted outcries agi ainst the com- 
pensation rating process. 

Giving one of the most vigorous ad- 
dresses of his career, Mr. Leslie spoke 
at the fall meeting of the Vermont As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents on Sep- 
tember 14 at Fairlee, Vt. He strongly 
defended the present system of com- 
pensation rate-making, saying that “it is 
conceded in most quarters that for no 
line of property or casualty insurance 
are there so many detailed statistics 
available nor has the rate-making sys- 
tem achieved such a high state of refine- 
ment.” 

The speaker made clear that attacks 
on the workmen’s compensation rate- 
making system have not been brought in 
the state of Vermont “where there is 
every evidence that companies, pro- 
ducers, rating organizations and repre- 
sentatives of employers have complete 
confidence in one another and where 
rating matters are dealt with in a calm 
and orderly manner.” This condition of 
mutual confidence is, in fact, the rule 
rather than the exception, for the coun- 
try as a whole. However, Mr. Leslie 
asserted that “enough heated opposition 
is generated in a handful of jurisdictions 
to be a source of danger to us all.” 

Furthermore, this opposition has the 
startling aspect of stemming in many 
instances, Mr. Leslie said, not from those 
who might have a pardonable antagonis- 
tic stand to take but, rather, from other 
branches of private enterprise itself. 

Appealing to insurance agents for as- 
sistance in replacing in the minds of 
their customers half truths about work- 
men’s compensation with the whole truth, 
the speaker gave them this challenge: 
“If our customers are dissatisfied be- 
cause they harbor false notions regard- 
ing our business then, armed with the 
facts, those whose daily work brings 
them into constant contact with the 
customers of the insurance business can 
surely set the record straight.” 

A Sad Picture 

Mr. Leslie painted a sad picture of 
the attitude of some representatives of 
employers at public hearings in talking 
about those engaged in the insurance 
business. “To hear them talk,” he said, 
“you would think that for every dollar 
of premium paid by their members, the 
company walked off with 40 cents or 
50 cents of profit. 

“You would find them alleging that 
the insurance companies virtually falsify 
their figures in order to gobble up huge 
and exorbitant profits at the expense of 
the business community generally. One 
of the horrible pities of a situation of 
this sort is that there are elements in 
our economic and political society who 
would like very much to pin such a wrap 
on the insurance industry—who would 
like in the case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, for example, to force private enter- 
prise out of the picture completely to 
make room for either state or Federal 
monopoly. 

“Why do they want to do this? We all 
know of those whose hearts are set on 
state ownership of all means of produc- 





COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 
The Fire & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Connecticut has increased its 
capital from $300,000 to $550,000. The 
company was recently placed under the 
management of Mississippi Valley Un- 
derwriters, Inc., for fire and allied lines. 
In these lines it acts as a running mate 
of the Louisville Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co. Automobile physical damage 
business continues to be conducted by 
the Fire & Casualty of Connecticut. 





tion, but apart from these people you 
may be amazed to know, as I was when 
I learned it, that an important national 
group of claim: int’s attorneys has as one 
of the planks of its legislative program 
the turning over of compensation insur- 
ance to state monopolies. One of the two 


national union organizations has been 
striving for the same thing. Without 
going into the motives of either of these 


two groups, it is nonetheless prudent to 


notice that their principal argument is 
that the state could do it more effi- 
ciently. 


have made 
the 
note 


“From careful studies we 
of existing state monopolies in 
workmen’s compensation field, we 
that this is a false premise. 


No New State Monopoly Created 


in 30 Years 
“Given only these groups to combat, 
that is those who truly want to see 
socialization of the compensation busi- 
ness, I am sure that we could continue 
to carry the victory as we have been 


able to do for the past 30 years or more. 





Matar 
WILLIAM LESLIE, JR. 


No state monopoly on workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance has been created 
subsequent to the initial passage of a 
workmen’s compensation act. Today we 
harbor great hopes that the seven pres- 
ently existing monopolies will give way 
to a system where private insurance will 
be in a position to offer its incomparable 
services to employers in those states. 
However, these groups bent on outright 
socialization of the compensation insur- 
ance field have found an ally, albeit an 
unwitting one. 

“What is the public, generally, to think 
—what are our political representatives, 
generally, to think when the splendid 
job which private insurance has done in 
the handling of workmen’s compensation 
is so often bedraggled by outright red 
herrings by supposed representatives of 
private industry itself? In some states 
these people have picked on any false 
issue they can in an attempt to sway 
an Insurance Department against us. In 
my humble judgment they must be 
stopped. False statements about work- 
men’s compensation rates must cease to 
be used as a means for drumming up 
membership interest in employers asso- 
ciations.” 

Charges That Are False 

Declaring that these people are ob- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Replies to Comp. Critics 
(Continued from Page 27) 


viously taking wholly unfair advantage 
of the fact that insurance prices are 
regulated by law, Mr. Leslie submitted 
that their charge that workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is an unreasonable 
burden to employers is false. He further 
submitted as false the charge that the 
profits of private insurance carriers in 
connection with workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance are exorbitant. He then 
put on the record that “no public agency 
can do this job as efficiently and fairly 
as it is now being done by the private 
insurance companies.” 

In support of this statement the 
speaker brought out: “The average 
countrywide compensation rate 1s_ Just 
over $1 for every $100 of payroll. Now, 
even assuming that wages represent 50% 
of average production costs, and I be- 
lieve that this is a high figure, you can 
see that workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance amounts to one-half of 1% or less 
of the cost of doing business. In fact, 
it amounts to a smaller proportion of 
production cost today than it did before 
World War II. The record shows that 
for the period 1939 through 1952 com- 
pensation rates are down 14% and that, 
in the meantime, benefits to policyhold- 
ers have increased.” 

Mr. Leslie acknowledged that pro- 
ducers, for their part, perform many 
direct services for the policyholder. As 
for the companies he said: “The cost 
of employing their personnel, running 
their offices, printing their policies, mak- 
ing payroll audits, keeping their books, 
assembling the vast quantity of statis- 
tical information required by state offi- 
cials and all other overhead costs comes 
to just about 10%, leaving 2% cents be- 
fore Federal taxes as an underwriting 
profit if all goes well. I submit that with 
figures like these reflecting the true pic- 
ture that no one can accurately say that 
the insurance industry is not efficiently 
performing its functions in connection 
with workmen’s compensation.” 

Price Regulation 

Turning his attention to regulation of 
insurance as respects price, Mr. Leslie 
explained that it is a historical fact that 
insurance companies, initially at any 
rate, became regulated in certain lines 
as respects price to prevent their be- 
coming insolvent. “This is most par- 
ticularly the case,” he declared, “in re- 
gard to workmen’s compensation where 
a man injured today may be entitled to 
compensation or his widow or minor 
children may be entitled to compensa- 
tion for many years hence. It is obvious 
that the insolvency of insurance carriers 
would wreck havoc with workmen’s 
compensation. 

“The injured worker is the intended 
beneficiary of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion system and he is entitled to the 
assurance of public officials that the 
company with which his employer car- 
ries his compensation insurance will be 
in business to pay him his benefits when 
they are due. Statutory standards for 
rates today speak of adequate, not un- 
fairly discriminatory, and reasonable. I 
submit that the most important of these 
is the stipulation of adequacy. There is 
price competition in our business. The 
dividends paid by participating compa- 
nies absolutely assure that all compa- 
nies, both participating and non-partici- 
pating, will strive to sell this insurance 
at the lowest possible cost. This price 
competition is a far better assurance of 
reasonableness than any statute no mat- 
ter how well administered.” 

Puts Problem Up to Commissioners 

The speaker then gave Insurance Com- 
missioners something. to think about 
when he declared: “State officials who 
today may feel that their big job is to 
look mainly at the criterion, reasonable, 
and make it difficult for the companies 
to get rate increases when they are 
needed, are turning their backs on the 
very reason for rate regulation. Carried 
to extremes, of course, sucha philosophy 
will either kill state regulation or it will 
kill off the private insurance industry. 


I can not believe that this is even the 
remote goal of any Commissioner but 
I ask again—what are some Commis- 
sioners to do in the face of attacks on 
our prices, our methods and our integ- 
rity from the very ranks of our private 
enterprise customers ? 

“It is not enough to rely solely on 
the Commissioners to see through the 
barrage of half truths and inuendoes 
with which we are opposed. It is up to 
us to prevent these attacks by giving 
our customers all the information they 
seek and by disabusing them of all false 
impressions that we can.” 

Corrects Misunderstandings 

Mr. Leslie devoted the balance of his 
talk to correcting some common misun- 
derstandings in regard to compensation 
insurance, particularly as to rates. 

As to the misunderstanding that loss 
reserves are padded and therefore, that 
rates based on incurred losses are too 
high, he explained that compensation 
loss experience is reported by the com- 
panies separately for each policy three 
different times. .. . By 30 months after 
a policy has expired (2% years later) 
all losses are either settled or their ulti- 
mate cost is established with a high 
degree of certainty....If there has 
been any over-reserving in the early 
months of a policy it will show up as 
the later reportings are made because 
the incurred losses will be lower. If, 
then, the latest experience is corrected, 
that is, adjusted upward or downward 
in accordance with the past history of 
the settlement of losses, any effect of 
over or under reserving will be ac- 
counted for....To summarize, it is 
simply not factually so that loss reserves 
of the carriers create rates that are too 
high, he said. 


A second erroneous assumption in con- 
nection with rate-making is that the 
companies seek to make up for past 
underwriting losses. Stressing that noth- 
ing could be further from the true situ- 
ation, Mr. Leslie said: 

“All of our rate-making is designed 
with one objective in mind and that is 
to do our very best to charge the right 
amount for each policy during the time 
when it will be in force. Of course, we 
cannot perform feats of magic and can- 
not tell exactly what losses a given in- 
dividual policyholder will have prior to 
the end of his policy period, but we-do 
know that, taking into consideration a 
large enough volume of previous experi- 
ence, and giving intelligent recognition 
to known trends, we can predict over 
a long enough period what the losses 
will be to within a small margin of error. 

“Since the inception date of the first 
compensation act through the first six 
months of 1952, insurance companies’ 
rates had come within 1% of providing 
exactly for the workmen’s compensation 
losses which had been incurred. It would 
not only be illegal for the companies to 
attempt to collect past underwriting 
losses, but it would also be economically 
foolish. The companies which had suf- 
fered the past losses and the companies 
currently writing the risks are not at 
all necessarily the same group. Thus, a 
rate level currently too high for the 
purpose of recouping past losses would 
put the companies attempting to do so 
at a serious competitive disadvantage to 
others.” 

Rising Wages Are Reflected in Rates 

“A third matter which frequently 
arises is the allegation that we do not 
adequately reflect the effects of rising 
wages in our rates. For several years 
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KITE BACK AT OFFICE 

W. Stanley Kite, vice president, Fire 

Association of Philadelphia, is back at 
his desk on crutches following a four- 
month layoff caused by a serious auto- 
mobile accident last April 6. He plans 
to attend the White Sulphur Springs 
convention of National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives October 
4-7. 
now in most states the average cost of 
a compensation claim and the average 
cost of a medical payment has been in- 
creasing at a faster rate than has the 
increase in payroll due to rising wages. 
Furthermore, the aggregate effect of all 
of these factors including the effect of 
increasing wages is in fact included in 
our rate-making by means of the rate 
level adjustment factor based on the 
latest available calendar year data. 
_ “A fourth common charge against us 
is that although we no doubt do make 
only modest profits on our underwriting, 
or eyen suffer small losses, that none- 
theless there is a huge profit to be made 
in the workmen’s compensation business 
out of the investment of reserves and 
other available funds. We very much 
dislike being dragged into this argument 
because we sincerely believe that any 
investment income earned by an insur- 
ance company, if it in fact does invest 
its assets, directly belong to that com- 
pany. Furthermore, we know that if 
there were ever an attempt to introduce 
an investment factor into rate-making it 
could lead to the generation of wild 
attempts to increase interest earnings 
through investments which are less than 
conservative. In addition it would surely 
lead to restrictive underwriting. The 
considering of investment earning for 
rate-making only makes sense when you 
are considering a public utility with no 
competition. 

“A fifth common complaint is that 
rates should not be what they are be- 
cause it is employers in other states or 
in other industries who are having the 
bad experience and keeping the rates 
high. Compensation rates are made en- 
tirely on the experience within a given 
state. The experience in no other state, 
for example, influences your Vermont 
rates. In addition, you must know that 
for the classes of compensation business 
which are important in this state, the 
individual classification experience deter- 
mines the rate depending on its volume. 
Further than that for an individual risk 
whose compensation premiums come to 
a substantial amount, the experience for 
the individual risk bears an increasingly 
more important place in the rate for 
that risk as its size increases.” 

Finally, Mr. Leslie responded to the 
argument that if only the insurance 
companies would do an effect safety 
job then compensation rates would be 
reasonable. He declared: 

“The compensation premium permits 
on the average only 2% for all kinds 
of inspections including safety inspection. 
By numbers, the vast majority of risks 
are small in size; in fact, the greatest 
single group of risks have an annual 
premium of $100 or less. For this group, 
the inspection portion of the compen- 
sation rate provides on the average 86 
cents a year. Obviously individual risk 
safety work cannot be given on these 
policies. 

“About 80% of all compensation pre- 
miums come from policies above $1,000 
per year in size and, although safety 
work can be performed for these risks 
quite effectively, it should be apparent, 
nevertheless, that even here the em- 
ployer has got to take the lead as re- 
spects industrial safety. He cannot ex- 
pect to buy a workmen’s compensation 
policy and then forget industrial safety. 

If employers realized how much more 
costly, by way of lost production and 
other indirect costs, industrial accidents 
were than is represented by merely the 
compensation premium, they would all 
be more truly safety-minded. Our insur- 
ance companies’ safety men have done 
and can do a tremendous amount of 
good in inducing top management to 
become safety-minded, but our engineer- 
ing forces cannot do the job for them.” 
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United Travel Club “Incentive” Plan 


Bruce Robinson, vice president and di- 
rector of the REMA agencies of United 
Insurance Co., at Cleveland, announced 
this week a novel incentive plan, called 
United Travel Club, whereby agents are 
automatically given travel credit for the 
life and A. & H. business they write. 
Mr. Robinson explained: 

“As each agent writes business he is 
automatically given travel credit, checks 
that are deposited to his account. When 
the agent has the right amount of cred- 
its, he and his wife are given round-trip 
transportation, plus free hotel accommo- 
dations and many extras in exchange for 
the travel credits.” 

For each application turned in 40 cred- 
its are given and one credit for each 
dollar collected by the agent. Deductions 
are made for cancellations and rejec- 
tions. 

Pointing to the free vacations avail- 
able for REMA agents who qualify as 
big producers of business, Mr. Robinson 
said it is possible for all the men in the 
12 REMA offices to get enough credits 
for a cruise, vacation or even a 26-day 
European tour, “Each man_ literally 
writes his own ticket,” he said. 


Condemns Attitude Toward 
A. & H. at Indianapolis 


Little life insurance would be sold 
in America today if companies put no 
more effort behind promotion and train- 
ing in that field than they are today 
putting behind accident and sickness in- 
surance, William E. North, manager, 
northern Illinois agency, New York Life, 
Chicago, charged before the September 
luncheon meeting of the Indiana Associ- 
ation of A. & H. Underwriters. 

Speaking to a capacity crowd which 
took up the every seat of even the 
improvised tables set up at the last 
minute, Mr. North reported that during 
his year as chairman of the special 
committee on A. & S. of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, he 
had found three attitudes among life 
companies and managers relatively new 
to the A. & S. field: 

“First are those unalterably opposed,” 
he enumerated. “Second are those who 
accept A. & S. as ‘inevitable,’ but who 
intend to do nothing about it until 
forced to. Third are those who are 
enthusiastic about entrance into the field, 
seeing in such entrance, not only a 
chance to broaden their own horizons 
and incomes but also, to offer a more 
complete service to the public.” 

Mr. North had scorn for the com- 
pany which enters the field only “be- 
cause it feels it has to, because it thinks 
so doing will help stave off government 
entrance into the business, or because it 
wants to get the premium volume its 
men are already brokering to other com- 
panies.” Such a companv, the speaker 
declared, will end up issuing an inferior 
line of ‘restricted policies, turning un- 
trained men loose on the public, arguing 
over claims, and playing into the hands 
of advocates of “the government can 
do it better.” 

A good balance of first-year earn- 
ings is 25% A. & S., 75% life, Mr. 
North reported, and he urged more 
attention to A. & S. training at field 
level. In particular, he strongly recom- 
mended the DISC (Disability Insurance 
Sales Course) program of the Interna- 








Bruce Robinson (right) standing besides 
huge wall map in Cleveland office of 
United Insurance Co. 





OFF TO A GOOD START 


Maryland A. & H. Assn. Hears Hilde- 
brand on Value of Life-A. & H. Ap- 
proach; Year’s Speakers Lined Up 

The Maryland Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters got off to an 
enthusiastic start in its fall season with 
a dinner meeting September 15 at the 
Marylander Hotel, Baltimore. Principal 
speaker was James Hildebrand of the 
Monarch Life who stressed the value to 
A. & H. men in selling life insurance and 
vice versa. He urged that agents give 
their clients a full program of income 
protection—properly balanced of both 
A. & H. and life insurance coverage. 

Joseph X. Harris, Lincoln National, 
president of the association, outlined 
plans for the coming years. An excellent 
program of speakers for the meeting 
ahead has been arranged by Co-Chair- 
man Austin Lilly, Maryland Casualty, 
and Howard Morris, American Health 
Insurance Corp. 

The goal of 100 new members has been 
set by T. M. Baugher, Berkshire Life, 
the membership chairman, and the asso- 
ciation is optimistic that this objective 
will be reached. Mr. Baugher announced 
that the Joseph Harris Agency was the 
first life group to achieve 100% mem- 
bership in the association. 

The next meeting will be held at noon 
Friday, October 2, in the Emerson Hotel, 
Baltimore, and a large turnout is ex- 
pected. 





EARL FULLER DIES 

Earl Fuller, 63, eastern division man- 
ager, A. & H. department, Hoosier Cas- 
ualty, Indianapolis, collapsed and died at 
his office in Philadelphia on September 
17. He had been with the company 16 
years, starting as a field representative. 
He is survived by a daughter and a son, 
Allison, assistant eastern division man- 
ager. 





tional Association of A. & H. Under- 
aie is jointly administered by local 
A. & §. and life association groups— 
a ponds in which the Indiana 
A. & H. and Indianapolis Life Under- 
writers groups combined at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, last spring. The 
Indianapolis venture was the first such 
joint sponsorship. 

Special guest of the meeting was 
Harry E. Wells, Indiana commissioner. 
Mr. North was introduced by William 
Eppley, Indianapolis manager of New 
York Life. 


N. J. Blue Cross Plan 
Has Two New Contracts 


RATES ARE SIZABLY INCREASED 





Continuing Rise in Hospital Costs Re- 
sponsible for Higher Charges to 
Subscribers, Says Sorg 





H. Theodore Sorg, president of Hos- 
pital Service Plan of New Jersey, known 
as the New Jersey Blue Cross Plan, has 
announced two new alternate subscrip- 
tion contracts, enabling subscribers to 
select alternate types of inclusive hos- 
pital service benefits, in the face of the 
continuing rise in hospital costs. The 
new contracts are set up for two dif- 
ferent levels of benefits and at two 
different contract rates. 

First, the comprehensive contract, pro- 
vides for inclusive services in contract- 
ing hospitals without any payment 
chargeable by such hospital to the plan 
patient for all hospital services that are 
generally required for the patient’s care. 
The rates for this contract represent 
an over-all average increase of approxi- 
mately 57% over the present contract 
(series 1949). 

Second, the daily deductible contract, 
is also on the inclusive basis of service 
benefits in contracting hospitals. How- 
ever, under this plan the patient will be 
charged $5 per day by the hospital, and 
the Hospital Service Plan will pay the 
balance of the agreed upon rate of pay- 
ment to the hospital. The contract rate 
for enrollment on the daily deductible 
basis is approximately 20% lower than 
under the comprehensive contract. 

Over-all average increase in rates for 
the daily deductible as compared with 
the present contract is 23% 

1% Per Month Increase in Hospital 

Costs Since ’49 


In explaining the factors responsible 
for the sizable increase in the subscrip- 
tion rates, Mr. Sorg said: “Countrywide 
surveys indicate that hospital costs have 
increased 1% per month over the past 
five years. This means a 60% increase 
in hospital costs since the present (series 
1949) subscription contract was planned 
in 1948. The plan repeatedly has had to 
increase its rate of payment to hos- 
pitals. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the plan has repeatedly had to increase 
its rate of payment to cooperating hos- 
pitals, it is currently paying such hos- 
pitals only about 88% of their regular 
charges for semi-private and ward ac- 
commodations. Continuance of that sit- 
uation could destroy the voluntary hos- 
pital system. 

“More subscribers have been entering 
hospitals, in proportion to plan enroll- 
ment, than ever before. More types of 
hospital service have been utilized, with 
constant advances in~ medical practice. 
Many new costly drugs have raised the 
average hospital bill. As result, the plan 
last year paid out or incurred $1,500,000 
more than it earned. For the first six 
months of 1953, the plan has paid out or 
incurred over $1,300,000 more than 
earned. The only source from which 
such excess payments could be made was 
from plan reserves. But continuing defi- 
cits would exhaust reserves. It is there- 
fore obvious that the plan must receive 
more income from subscribers in order 
to continue to make available, on a fi- 
nancially sound basis, the inclusive bene- 
fits which the subscribing public wants. 

“For over a year, the plan, through 
independent accountants, has made wide 
survey studies of hospital costs. These 
indicate increases in hospital costs re- 
flect (1) the general increase in living 
costs and (2) the fact that hospital help 
on substandard level of hours and pay is 
no longer available. There is no evidence 
that such costs have unnecessarily in- 
creased.” 

Conversion and Enrollment in December 

Mr. Sorg further points out that all 
group subscribers under the old sub- 
scription contract (series 1949) will have 
the opportunity to convert voluntarily to 
the new subscription contracts during 
the month of December, 1953. Advance 
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Reelects Officers 


All incumbent officers and directors of 
the National Casualty Co. of Detroit 
have been elected for the ensuing year. 
Paul F. Jones, former Illinois Director 
of Insurance, continues as president; P. 
G. Korn as executive vice president; 
C. W.E oe urd as vice president—casu- 
alty; W. G. Curtis, Jr., as vice president- 
prt W. C. Butterfield as vice 
president-secretary, and A, G. Bliner 
as vice president. 


Want “No Claims” Category 
To Cover All Automobiles 


Costs of insuring business automobiles 
may be reduced, if a recommendation 
from the Canadian Federation of Insur- 
ance Agents bears fruit. The federation 
has recommended that the “no claims” 
category in automobile rates—now lim- 
ited to private cars—be extended to 
cover all automobiles. 

The “no claims” category, applying to 
the driver of a private automobile who 
has not had an accident for three years, 
provides him with a reduction in his 
insurance rate. The topic was one of 
several discussed at the annual meeting 
of the federation, held in Ste. Adele. 

J. Mylrae of Toronto was elected 
president of the federation. Other offi- 
cers elected were: E. C. Ryan, Jr., of 
Winnipeg, honorary president; T. L. 
Tones of Toronto, assistant to the presi- 
dent; C. J. Dupuis, of Montreal, vice 
president; J. C. d Auteuil, Montreal, 
executive vice president. H. E. A. Saun- 
derson was named director for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 





notice of such opportunity is being sent 
to them this month. Subscribers under 
old subscription contracts (series 1949) 
with anniversary dates falling on and 
after December 1 can renew enrollment 
only on the basis of new subscription 
contracts (series 1953). Enrollment of 
new subscribers and conversions in ex- 
isting groups for effective dates on and 
after December 1 will be only on basis 
of new subscription contracts (series 
1953). 

Only subscription contracts will be 
issued to new groups on and after No- 
vember 1, 1953. 
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“Bonds Are Booming” Panel Presents 
Picture of Suretyship to [-Day 


The panel discussion 3onds Are 
Booming,” arranged for by the Surety 
Association of America, presented an 
over-all view of the bonding operations 
in the New York area to the agents, 
brokers and company representatives 
attending the Insurance Day program 
at the Hotel Biltmore this week. 

The three prominent company men 
participating in the panel were James 
M. Henderson, vice president, Fidelity 
& Deposit Co.; E. H. Luecke, assistant 
secretary, America Fore Group; and 
Albert H. Russell, vice president, Amer- 
ican Surety Co. 

Henderson on “Contract Bonds” 

Mr. Henderson began his talk with a 
summary of the opportunities in the 
contract bond field today: 

‘Times were never more favorable 
than the present for brokers and agents 
to develop income by performing a 
suretyship service vitally important to 
what has now become the country’s 
largest industry—the construction busi- 
ness,” Mr. Henderson said. “Despite 
the softening in some lines of business 
recently, construction totals hit another 
new high at $3.3 billion in August, and 
it is reliably estimated that new con- 
struction in 1953 will rise about 6% or 
some $2 billion over 1952 to approxi- 
mately $35 billion for the year. 

“Visualizing what this has and will 
mean right “beg at home, there are the 
vast New York State Thruway projects, 
for which the second bond issue of 
$125,000,000 is currently being sold to 
investors; the $200,000,000 city school 
building program, involving many types 
of contracts, over the next several 
years; the far-sighted program of the 
Port of New York Authority, currently 
letting sizable contracts which include 
the third tube of the Lincoln Tunnel, 
now out for bids; the well planned, 
integrated program of the Tr:-Borough 
Bridge Authority; and, of course, the 
public works of the City of New Y ork, 
where the requirement of bid, perform- 
ance and payment bonds was, earlier 
this year, reinstated after a lapse of 15 
years. 

“Aside from this vast potential for 
bonds, there are innumerable public 
works, schools, sewers and highways, 
planned for the suburban areas; and 
another phase you most certainly should 
not overlook are the many private pro- 
jects of a commercial or industrial 
nature, hospitals and churches, plus 
many smaller buildings, planned by 
owner clients of many of you sitting 
here today, wherein there will be an 
opportunity of recommending that a 
performance bond be required, even 
though it may not be mandatory as in 
the usual public works.” 

No “Royal Road” to Success 

Saying that there is no mystery to 
becoming a successful handler of con- 
tract bonds, but that there also is no 
“royal road” or short cut to success, Mr. 
Henderson outlined several requisites: 

“It is readily recognizable that the 
primary interest of every contractor is 
to obtain a continuous volume of profit- 
able work. Therefore, it is quite natural 
that a good way to gain the regard of 
prospective contractor clients is to 
make their interest yours also, keeping 
yourself posted on proposed new build- 
ing projects and bringing them to the 
contractors’ attention. 

“Learn something about the type of 
work in which your clients and pros- 
pects specialize; how it is performed 
and the jobs organized. Go out to the 
contractors’ jobs occasionally. You will 
not only find that informative but help- 
ful in gaining their confidence and 
good will. 

“It is prudent that you place your 


contractors’ affairs in the hands of a 
good surety company having broad ex- 
perience in that end of the business, 
and one which can best serve the con- 
tractors’ interests over the long pull. In 
many senses of the word, the contrac- 
tor and his surety are partners, jointly 
and severally bound for all the obliga- 
tions of specific contracts, and the 
surety premium is really a recurring, 
reimbursable fee for acquiring a partner 
of substance and broad experience, who 
may be turned to for counsel as well 
as service. 

“You should choose for your con- 
tractor a surety partner through the 
same judgment and foresight with which 
you or he would choose any business 
partner; considering the surety com- 
pany’s character or public reputation; 
the capacity of its facilities for prompt 
and experienced service; its qualities of 
management policy as you see them, as 
evidenced by its viewpoint on what 
scale of work is good for your contrac- 
tors to assume, year in and year out, 
through periods of business recession 
or collapse, through wartime conditions 
or through normal times. May I recom- 
mend that the basis of selection of a 
surety should be for such purposeful 
reasons and nct for any other consid- 
eration. 

“In order that prompt service may 
be rendered, surety underwriters are 
inclined to recommend that semi-annual 
or interim statements properly reserved 
for taxes, as well as annual statements, 
be filed with the surety company, 
through its broker or agent, by the 
contractor. 


Prospecting for Clients 


“It is very often rewarding to follow 
closely, as prospective clients, the prog- 
ress of men of integrity, proven ex- 
perience and managerial capacity, who 
have gone into the contracting business 
for themselves, after having been asso- 





ciated in key posts with others in that 
field. Neither you nor your surety can 
afford to go overboard for these small- 
er, newer contractors, for the mortality 
is high for many of them in business 
less than five years, but at the same 
time your advice and judgment can 
help them develop in the proper man- 
ner and grow, for the right kind of 
“little guy” may some day, and often 
does, become a sizable operator. 

“Your judgment should never allow 
you to forget, however, that surety 
companies and their representatives are 
vital factors in a business which is not 
theirs —the contracting business — and 
hence, owe it to that business, and the 
established contractors in it, not to en- 
courage unfair competition from inex- 
perienced contractors or those who may 
be insufficiently equipped in other 
respects. 

“It is not difficult to recognize that 
suretyship, properly exercised, is and 
has been for many years one of the 
real stabilizing influences among con- 
tractors and in the construction busi- 
ness. It helps eliminate irresponsible 
competition among contractors and its 
presence on a payment bond encourages 
material houses to avoid any loading 
for credit risk in their prices to the 
contractor, thus resulting in lowered 
costs to the public or private owner 
And construction itself is today one of 
the balance wheels of prosperity. 


Russell on Court Bonds 


In his portion of the panel, A. H. 
Russell, of American Surety, reminded 
his listeners of the desirabili ity of de- 
veloping court and judicial bond busi- 
ness. Mr. Russell pointed out that these 
bonds render a genuine public service 
and play an important part in our econ- 
omy and law system. To the agent or 
broker, court and judicial bonds mean 
a steady course of income since the 
twenty million dollar premium volume 
of these bonds in this country does not 
fluctuate greatly in good times or bad. 

He suggested that there are two ways 
in which this volume of desirable busi- 
ness can be increased. One is that as 
the number of personal surety bonds 


(Continued on Page 33) 





Shown above, left to right are: Vincent R. Impellitteri, Mayor of the City of New 

York; Mrs. Florence DiLorenzo, executive secretary of the Greater New York 

Association of Insurance Brokers, and Jerome S. Miller, president of the association 

and chairman, New York Insurance Day at the ceremony in City Hall marking the 
official proclamation of Greater New York Insurance Day. 


O’Connor Lashes 
SS as “Deception” 
IN TALK AT NEW YORK I-DAy 


Managing Director, Ins. Economics Soc- 
iety Warns of Effects on Future 
Economy; Calls for Action Now 


In his talk at the New York Insurance 
Day program sponsored by the Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Biltmore on Tuesday, 
September 22, E. H. O’Connor, manag- 
ing director of the Insurance Economics 
of America warned his listeners that our 
legislators apparently have no idea of 
the dangers of expanded social security 





S. Gordon 
EDWARD H. O’CONNOR 


and its probable effects on the future 
economy of the country. 

“Examination of the social security 
system,’ Mr. O’Connor said, “leads to 
the conclusion that it is not insurance 
by any stretch of the imagination but a 
deception whereby the government levies 
a tax insufficient to provide for the 
benefits which should be paid out but 
which meanwhile provide immense sums 
of money which the government uses in 
ways not remotely connected with social 
security. 

“Starting in January, 1937, the old age 
and survivors trust fund has_ received 
in payroll] taxes over $5 billion. The 
Treasury has steadily borrowed from the 
fund the excess of tax receipts over the 
amount of benefits paid to retired work- 
ers, dependents and _ survivors. The 
Treasury in return deposits government 
bonds in the trust fund, the interest on 
which since 1937 has totaled well over 
$2 billion. Since 1936 the total amount 
in benefits paid under OASI is $9 billion 
dollars. As of last May the net fund 
was approximately $18 billion of which 
$17 billion was in government bonds de- 
posited by the Treasury to cover its 
borrowings. This money has been spent 
and these future obligations (the gov- 
ernment bonds) will be satisfied through 
the levy of future taxes upon the econ- 
omy in general. 


SS Fund Not Similar to Insurance 


“IT caution you to be realistic and 
don’t swallow the story of the planners 
that this trust fund is similar in char- 
acter to a private insurance company. 
Private insurance reserves are invested 
in projects that promote the production 
of goods and services; thus they earn 
income and they are assets because they 
are liabilities of other enterprises. The 
OASI trust fund is invested in Federal 
governmental securities which do not 
represent assets but future obligations to 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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0. L. & T. Discussed 
By Norman Lustig 


CONSOL. MUTUAL EXECUTIVE 
Tells N. Y. I-Day Gathering of Problems 
Facing Business; Outlines 9-Point 
Plan of Four Mutual Cos. 


Norman Lustig, executive vice presi- 
dent of Consolidated Mutual of Brook- 
lyn, in addressing the gathering at the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 
first annual Insurance Day held last 
Tuesday at the Hotel Biltmore, de- 
scribed some of the perils of everyday 
living facing the New Yorker of today 
and the risks that plague the writers 
and producers of owner’s, landlord’s 
and tenant’s liability insurance. Mr. 
Lustig prefaced his discussion of con- 
ditions in the courts affecting O. L. & T. 
litigation with some examples, taken 
from the records, of actual cases that 
have occurred in the New York area. 


Saying that some 50,000 accidents, 
involving personal injuries or death in- 
curred in the apartments and buildings 
of New York, are reported annually to 
the Central Index Bureau, Mr. Lustig 
continued: 

“The broadening of liability by the 
courts has produced a situation where 
claims and law suits cost four to five 
times as much as they did ten to fifteen 
years ago. During that period rates in 
the O. L. & T. field, in New York City, 
have risen at the most 50%—but not 
200%. The estimable jurists practice, 
of course,—an old adage in American 
policies—that the courts follow the elec- 
tion returns. This fact is well exempli- 
fied in decision after decision upholding 
the plaintiff's recovery in actions that 
would have been dismissed a half dozen 
years ago. 

“Let me give you one specific ex- 
ample: New York State, throughout its 
history followed a common law through- 
out in reference to injuries suffered by 
unborn children. It held simply that 
they had no right to recovery because 
they did not exist until they were born. 
The Court of Appeals last year in a 
revolutionary decision (Woods vs. Lan- 
cet), involving my own office, reversed 
all the lower courts and said specifi- 
cally that this conception of the law 
which previous Court of Appeals had 
evolved, was no longer valid. 

4 “We are now faced,” Mr. Lustig said, 

with the situation where should a 
pregnant woman fall down a stairway, 
we do not know for possibly 22 years 
whether the hurt child may sue for real 
or fancied injuries that might have oc- 
curred or claim to have occurred while 
the child was still in the mother’s 
womb. 

Average deere High 


“We find that in O. L. & T., whereas 
years ago we had piatae disposed of 
10,000 Municipal Court suits in the 
City of New York at an average of $40 
a case, we are now averaging $200 a 
case. in the City Court, with a figure 
average of $70 a case for those days, 
we are now paying an average of $280 
to $300 a case. In the Supreme Court, 
in the State of New York—where there 
is an unlimited jurisdiction and attorneys 
sue for hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars—our average disposition by settle- 
ment and verdicts was formerly, for 
years, between $300 and $400. We are 
trying desperately to try to hold it 
now to $1,000 to $1,200—and at that 

think we are far superior to the 
averages that must be paid in the auto- 
mobile field, for instance. 

as fa te & T. we have, of course, 
the situation where there is a landlord 
or property owner on one side and a 
suing tenant on the other. I do not 
have to tell you gentlemen of the hor- 
tible relationship in the City of New 


Rice on Buyer-Broker Relationship 


At the first annual Insurance Day 
program, sponsored by the Greater 
New York Association of Insurance 
Brokers, Claude H. Rice, president, 
New York Chapter, National Insurance 
Buyers Association, spoke on what he, 
as an insurance buyer, felt were the 
essential functions of the broker or 
agent. In addressing the assembled in- 
surance agents, brokers and company 
representatives at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York last Tuesday, Mr. Rice 
said he felt that “ the first essential 
of a good insurance broker or agent is 
a sincere and conscientious desire to 
unselfishly serve his customer’s best in- 
terests.” 

The speaker pointed out that the 
desire to serve alone is not enough. 
“To fulfill this desire,” Mr. Rice ex- 
plained, “the agent must have a pro- 
found knowledge of ‘the insurance poli- 
cies his companies offer coupled with 
an ability to recognize, and to make his 
customer recognize, exposure to loss. 

“This matter of seeking out exposures 
to loss,” the speaker continued, “is of 
such fundamental importance ‘that in 
reality it is the true business of the 
insurance agent. Selling the insurance 
policy is secondary.” 

Mr. Rice then briefly examined the 
various exposures to loss, pointing out 
that the complete list is quite extensive 
and that many agents and brokers fre- 


quently overlook many of the least 
common, but none the less important, 
exposures. 


Real Service of Agent 


“As I said before, the agent or broker 
who can point out to his customer an 
exposure tc loss that has not previously 
been thought of is of real service and 
therefore earns his keep. He is the 
kind of agent I want to serve me. 

“Having pointed out a new exposure, 
there are three courses of action open 
to your customer if the risk cannot be 
eliminated. He can decide to assume 
the risk simply charging losses as they 
occur to current expenses. He can try 
to set up a self insurance fund, in which 
case he will encounter tax problems of 
real magnitude. Or, he can try to buy 
insurance. 

“Obviously, the third choice of buy- 
ing insurance is going to be adopted 


for everything except the very small 
inconsequential exposures. This leads 
us very naturally to the intermediate 


step I mentioned which precedes the 
sale of the policy; the selection and 
tailoring of the policy. 

“Since no insurance company has so 





York between landlord and tenant. The 
real estate industry in New York City 
seemingly is made up of rugged indi- 
vidualists who are, unfortunately, a 
throw-back to the old economic days 
where the customers were always 
wrong. It is a rare case indeed where 
you will find a tenant friendly with the 
landlord or a landlord disposed to be 
even reasonable with their tenants. It 
must be admitted that rent control laws 
have not helped this situation in any 
degree. A landlord feels that his rents 
are limited and controlled; that his in- 
come has become curtailed as a result; 
he consciously or unconsciously neg- 
lects his buildings, creating not only 
the antagonism of his tenants but actual 
physical hazards which, of course, has 
resulted in extremely grave underwrit- 
ing problems. 
Four-Year Delay in Courts 


“With all of this we have, unfortun- 
ately, the situation of the New York 
City Courts where the delays in a case 
being reached for trial are at record 
breaking proportions—four years, for 
instance, in Kings County, Supreme 
Court in a jury personal injury action. 

(Continued on Page 32) 


far seen fit to issue a policy saying in 
a simple language ‘We insure,’ it is 
necessary for you as agent to select the 
particular policy you believe will most 
nearly cover the exposure. Then you 
will have to determine whether it needs 
alteration to properly fit your customer’s 
situation, It is much like buying a ready- 
made suit. Seldom does one fit without 
need for some alteration. So it is with 
your standard policies. They all have 
exclusions. Frequently modification of 
one or more of the exclusions will en- 
able you to give your customer a 
policy that will fit his needs better,” 
Mr. Rice explained. 


Improper Handling of Exclusions 


“Failure to properly appraise the im- 
pact of one of the features of a policy 
exclusion has many times led to policy- 
holder dissatisfaction over a loss. This 
is the kind of thing that has led many 
people to be distrustful of insurance. 
In other words disappointment over 
claims settlements due to failure of the 
agent to get exclusions changed has 
contributed more than any other single 
factor to poor public relations for the 
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whole insurance industry. All too often 
the claim adjuster bears the brunt of 
the blame for what is really the fault 
of the agent. 

“Bernard Culver once said that to him 
good public relations boiled down to 
‘doing a good job and then getting 
credit for it. Your contribution to the 
good job is to help your assureds recog- 
nize their exposures, their real needs, 
and to give them policies that cover 
those needs. 


“Many of you will immediately see as 
a corollary to the above that if an 
exclusion is to remain in the final ver- 


sion of the policy its true significance 
must be explained in terms the insured 
will understand and remember. Proper 
explanation of the exclusions will occa- 
sionally lead to the rejection of the 
policy by the assured. But I believe 
it is better to clear these matters up 
at the beginning than to try to do so 
later when a loss is being handled and 
the assured somehow feels his pocket 
has been picked. It is this last situation 
that leads to bad feeling and poor pub- 
lic relations.” 

Mr. Rice concluded, saying: 

“From all this you will see it is my 
firm conviction the worthwhile agent 
must be continually seeking out new, 
unthought of, risks to which one or 
more of his customers are exposed. 
For exposure to loss is the real sub- 
stance of which insurance is made.” 


Rakofsky Speaks on 
Tight Auto Market 


SITUATION IS NOW CRITICAL 





Leading Broker Calls for More Public 
Safety Education; Continued Pressure 
for Better Legislation 





Max Rakofsky, chairman of the board, 
ritetioogge a Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn, in addressing the 
Insurance Day gathering at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City, said that 
he welcomed the chance to publicly dis- 
cuss a topic which has long been con- 
sidered “taboo.” In speaking on the 
program arranged by the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers Association, 
Mr. Rakofsky called the Auto Liability 
Market in New York City “critical” and 
said that all producers must meet on 
common ground and intelligently dis- 
cuss the situation. 

The speaker pointed out that he could 
not give the viewpoint of the company 
representatives, but, in speaking for the 
brokers, he said: 

pat firmly believe that the broker and 
the public, because of their close, per- 
sonal relationship, cannot be separated 
and must be spoken for as one. I feel 
that today the broker should plead his 
case before the gathering of the entire 
industry, for I don’t know when he will 
ever be presented with a better oppor- 
tunity. I have not come here to tear 
this business asunder, but rather I am 
appealing for affirmative action to put 
an end to the plague that threatens to 
destroy us all,” Mr. Rakofsky said. 

Tight Market Situation 

‘The beginnings of the tight market 
condition,” he continued, “ could be felt 
a short five years ago, when in 1948 
one of Brooklyn’s leading agencies lost 
their casualty company automobile 
bodily injury and property damage busi- 
ness. Their action had the effect of 
dispersing into the market approximate- 
ly $2,000,000 of this automobile business. 
Too many of us then, felt that this was 
a local problem in Brooklyn and there 
was no need to become alarmed. Per- 
haps the Manhattanites felt that they 
had the majestic East River as a bul- 
wark, to defend them against the spread 
of any trouble from across the river. 
But contrary to the thinking then, each 
month and year that followed brought 
with it the closing of agency after 
agency, curtailment of writings by 
those agents who had not as yet lost 
their casualty company and the closing 
of company branch offices. We have 
reached the point now, where you rare- 
lv, very rarely, find a broker who has 
not been materially affected.” 

Broker Fears Auto Business 

Mr. Rakofsky elaborated on the brok- 
ers’ position, saying: “The tight market 
condition finds the broker in a position 
of being in mortal fear of writing a new 
or renewal automobile policy. He con- 
stantly wonders whether his client will 
have an accident, over which he has no 
control, that could place him in jeopar- 


dy of losing his remaining casualty 
market. Our casualty markets today 
keep a very accurate record of each 
broker’s account, with paid losses and 


loss reserves, against premium income, 
as debits and credits. Thus, the broker 
becomes the prey of pure ‘chance, the 
pawn of fortuitous circumstance. How 
long can he, regardless of his compe- 
tence, survive under this system of 
accounting? Especially when the pres- 
ent market condition prevents him 
from producing enough business to off- 
set the debit side of the ledger. 

“We are told by many people whom 
we accept as authorities, that this con- 
dition exists primarily because many 
companies do not have sufficient capital 
to accept all the business produced for 
them. It is ironic indeed that because 
of the zealous attention paid to his 
production, the broker now finds that 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Tight Auto Market 
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he is the unfortunate victim of doing 
his job too well. 

“Yet, if we were to accept this reason- 
ing, then this part of the insurance 
industry is distinctive, in that it stands 
alone contrary to the accepted principles 
of private enterprise. I know of no 
other business in this glorious country 
of ours that hopes to thrive and prosper 
by the curtailment of production. 

“The trouble is not in the overabun- 
dance of business, because if the busi- 
ness were profitable, the companies, I 
am sure, would be eager and happy to 
write all that we could produce. But 
the fault lies with those other than 
insurance brokers and unfortunately the 
broker has been made the whipping 
boy.” 

All Must Work Together 

In a plea for concerted action, Mr. 
Rakofsky called upon brokers, agents 
and company men to “ turn away 
from the broker and instead let us 
devote all our energies together, to sell 
the public on the idea that their per- 
sonal safety and our business security 
depends on them. When they buy an 
insurance policy, their obligations do 
not stop with the paying of the premi- 
um. The obligation to their community 
and their fellow man everywhere never 
ceases but becomes’ stronger and 
stronger. 

“Let us collectively rise up at this 
coming session of the New York State 
Legislature and convince everyone 
throughout the state of the crying need 
for a compulsory automobile inspection 
law, the only effective means to reduce 
automobile accidents, injuries and fatal- 
ities. Let us declare war upon the 
selfish few who continue to block the 
passage of this necessary legislation, by 
reminding them of the thousands of 
injuries and fatalities that could have 
been avoided if this legislation had been 
enacted a short three years ago, when 
men of vision saw the need. 

“One very serious consequence of 
this tight market condition is the rapid 
and phenomenal growth of the direct 
writing carriers. 

“Ever since I can remember a broker 
was always faced with the competition 
of direct writing carriers and to my 
way of thinking this competition offered 
a challenge which, when met success- 
fully, guaranteed the success of the 
business. We sold the public on the 
personal service we guaranteed and 
when sold, our markets were open to 
accept this production. With the shrink- 
ing of the casualty market in the last 
few years, we see with amazement the 
rapid growth of these direct writing 

carriers. 

“Throus gh the last three years I have 
watched with keen interest this rapid 

growth and on many occasions I have 
ceakeen before gatherings of the indus- 
try, calling attention to the rise of this 
competition. Again I saw reflections of 
the proverbial ostrich. I maintained 
then as I do now that this great rise 
is due solely to our failure to fill the 
needs of the public. Business was 
turned away when we became frightened 
and confused, because a little red ink 
showed up on the ledgers. Instead of 
facing the future with a program for 
affirmative action, a policy of retrench- 
ment, in an era of plenty, was adopted. 
We permitted this competition to gain 
a firm foothold in the business and 
now, when it might be a little too late, 
concern is being shown over this devel- 
opment. 

“Being so successful in the automo- 
bile bodily injury and property damage 
field, one can easily predict that many 
other fields of insurance will be invaded 
similarly.” 

Mr. Rakofsky 
saying: 

“If this policy of retrenchment con- 


concluded his talk, 
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There seems to be a belief existing in 
some quarters that insurance compa- 
nies enjoy this delay. The president 
of the New York County Lawyers 
Aston expressed that belief in a 
speec 1 before the American Bar Asso- 
Arise but last month. Perhaps this 
eminent lawyer had some evidence to 
prove this statement. All I know is 
that the companies that I do have con- 
tact with deplore this situation and have 
striven to the best of their ability to 
prevent these delays. 

“New York City is a claim conscious 
city. The present inflation of our times 
and the liberalization of the laws have 
brought us these thousands of personal 
injury actions to the extent that now 
it comprises 80% to 90% of the court 
calendar. But the delays ensue only 
in the jury cases and a jury case must 
be demanded and a fee paid for such. 
3ut the insurance companies do not 
demand juries, except in extremely rare 
instances. It is the plaintiffs’ lawyers 
who invariably pay the fee and make 
the formal request for a jury, with the 
well- founded belief that the jury will 

give them more money than a judge 
will. 

“After considerable study of this 
problem four of the mutual companies 
of New York, including my own, have 
made nine suggestions that we think 
would relieve this situation. 

“Very briefly—and we can talk one- 
half hour on ev ery one of these sugges- 
tions—this is the plan of the Cosmo- 
politan Mutual Casualty Company, 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual 
Insurance Association, Security Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, and the 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. We suggest as cures that might 
be adopted immediately.” 

Nine-Point Plan 

Mr. Lustig outlined the plan as fol- 
lows: 

“1I—That courts do not permit jury 
demands, until after the usual pretrial 
attempts at settlements have been 
made. 2—A thorough study should be 
made immediately of the suggestion 
already emanating from the Appellate 
Courts of New York City: Lawyers’ 
contingent fees be dropped from the 
prevalent 50% to a figure of about 25% 
to 30%. 3— Emphasis of the classifica- 
tion and screening of cases so that our 
jurists can either legally or through 
their moral pressure send Supreme 
Court cases back to lower courts, where 
the injuries do not warrant the cases 
in ‘the Supreme Court. 

“4 Suggestion that has been made 
for investigation similar to the Wasser- 
vogel, the Faber, the Botien investiga- 
tion of ambulance chasing and similar 
evils. The Botien investigation alone 
served to cause a cut in the number of 
personal injury actions brought in New 
York City by 59% in one year; Mr. 
John J. Berger, assistant general man- 
ager of Greater New York Taxpayers 
Mutual Insurance Association, last 
April eloquently wrote in a letter to 
Justice Peck, our presiding Justice, Ist 
District urging such an investigation. 
5—We find law schools have fallen 
down on the job, from a practical stand- 
point, of teaching their students the 
manner and means that cases might be 
settled. Every insurance company set- 
tles between 90% and 95% of its cases. 
We have found that young lawyers 
just do not know how to sit across a 
table and dispose of a case amicably. 





tinues much longer and the public can- 
not be served, we can surely look 
forward to action by the State Legisla- 
ture. With the direct writing carriers 
on one side continually increasing their 
writings and an agency of the State 
government on the other in the insur- 
ance business... well... you can draw 
your own conclusions.” 





O'Connor Lashes SS 
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be satisfied by general taxation. I place 
these facts before you in order to 
arouse your interest to prevent this 
Social Security Act from undermining 
your business and eventually destroying 
our economy. It is time for action and 
each and every one of you can be of 
SELVICE,:.. >... 

Emphasizing that freedom cannot be 
taken for granted, Mr. O’Connor added 
that particular attention must be paid to 
be alert against those who advocate 
strange doctrines and activities under 
the label of liberalism in various causes. 
“These people know that liberalism 
grows from liberty and that the Ameri- 
can people believe in it and want it. 
Therefore, our problem today is to help 
the people to make a distinction be- 
tween true and false liberalism to get 
them out of the dangerous habit of ac- 
cepting propaganda as fact and suc- 
cumbing to the chant of the sloganeer.” 

In addition to the threat of Federal 
intrusion into the insurance business 
on many fronts, “you have at times 
equally dangerous trends at the state 
level,” Mr. O’Connor averred. “Here in 
New York you have the struggle in your 
recent legislature to prevent the adop- 
tion of compulsory automobile insurance. 
You won the battle but the campaign is 
still going on.” 

Dangers of Word “Compulsory” 

“In my humble opinion we have be- 
come so conditioned to the word ‘com- 
pulsory’ over the last 20 years that we 
readily accept it and fail to recognize 
its potential dangers. Many states have 
been toying with the idea of a state 
agency in the field of rate making which 
would subject insurance to the same un- 
sound and intolerable conditions existing 
in the field of public utilities. It be- 
hooves us to remain as a private enter- 
prise and to resist political intervention 
at any level... . : As insurance men we 
can be proud of our profession and what 
we are doing to protect the people of 
this country against the hazirds of 
death, sickness, accident and disease not 
overlooking the vast coverage in the in- 
dustrial field protecting invested capital, 
the backbone of this great nation. In- 
surance has been and will continue to be 
a vital and important part of our dy- 
namic economy.’ 

A government which sets out to pro- 





6—We suggest that preference cases 
in New York City—and there are many 
of them—be handled during the sum- 
mer months. This will prove, naturally, 
an unpopular suggestion with trial law- 
yers and with some jurists. 

“7—As a permanent suggestion and 
it probably will need a constitutional 
amendment, we suggest ‘that all juries 
be banned except with such few un- 
usual cases where the court might de- 
termine that it was necessary. Non-jury 
calendars are practically up to date. 
Juries for personal injury litigation are 
no longer necessary as other countries 
have found. 8—We heartily agree with 
Justice Peck’s recommendations that 
juries be permitted to be assigned 
throughout the state and from lower 
courts or county courts if necessary. 
9—We recommend that jurists assign 
and set up a permanent committee in 
each county, made up with representa- 
tion of negligence attorneys, insurance 
attorneys, and jurists, to constantly 
study and improve the disposition of 
negligence cases. 

“For all of us, the insurance com- 
panies, the negligence lawyers, the in- 
surance brokers, and jurists themselves, 
must make our present system work. 
If we do not, we'll have continued 
agitation for compensation in the per- 
sonal injury field—which will snowball 
to the detriment of the lawyers, insur- 
ance brokers, the courts, and I firmly 
believe, to the permanent detriment of 
the general public.” 





tect its people from every exigency of 
life is “hell-bent” down the road leading 
to unbridled dictatorship, O’Connor said, 
“What many Americans have begun to 
understand is that you cannot have a 
limited amount of public housing, a 
minimum amount of government medica] 
care, a little of this or that state control 
without loss of freedom,” O’Connor con- 
cluded his talk titled “Time for Action.” 

“You cannot be half-free. Because 
what is overlooked is that under such 
an arrangement the ‘free’ areas of hu- 
man activity are then only tolerated by 
the government. Fortunately there are 
signs of an awakening by the people. 
Let us recognize that the quest for a 
government program of personal secur- 
ity is essentially an attempt to escape 
from reality. Let us realize that a 
people who look to their government 
for economic security sap their own 
strength. Eventually they destroy them- 
selves and their government as well. It 
cannot of itself create wealth or the 
tangibles or intangibles that make a 
nation strong. . . 
Everyone Must Join Battle 
Stressing that every person must get 
“politically minded,” irrespective of po- 
sition or station in life in order to join 
in the battle for good government, the 
spe ker called for work on all sides to 
“whittle government and taxes down to 
their proper size, to give the proven 
American enterprises system an open 
field for productive expansion and once 
and for all to establish a common-sense 
policy for coping with the Communist 
menace at home and abroad. 

“Meantime we must continue to re- 
trace our steps and detour off the road 
to serfdom that can only lead to the loss 
of liberty and surrender of our freedom. 
We know enough of history to recog- 
nize that government security is exactly 
a prior claim by government on salaries, 
wages and the forerunner of the state 
becoming our master. Let us not forget 
the teachings of our forefathers and 
their warning that the only hope for 
permanent liberty lies in restricting the 
power of government itself, regardless 
of who the government officials are or 
how they may be selected; and their 
warnings to be especially wary of the 
demagogues who promise us something 
for nothing. Our founding fathers were 
well aware that individual freedom and 
personal responsibility for one’s own 
welfare are equal and inseparable parts 
of the same truth. When personal re- 
sponsibility is lost, individual freedom 
does not long endure. 


Javits Urges Adoption 
Of National Health Bill 


Speaking at the Greater New York 
Insurance Day gathering the evening of 
September 22, Congressman Jacob K. 
Javits predicted that the Eisenhower 
Administration will find it necessary to 
present to Congress a national health 
program as an alternative to the Truman 
health insurance plan. In his opinion, 
hospital and medical plans and insurance 
company health protection do not appear 
to be the adequate answer. “Under these 
circumstances,” he said, “it is the duty 
of the Government to help. The sooner 
we deal with the problem with Govern- 
ment participation, the sooner we will 
meet great national issues.” 

The national health bill offered in the 
last session of Congress was called “ 
modern Republican approach” to the 
problem by Mr. Javits, one of the spon- 
sors of the bill. He termed the bill “con- 
sistent” with the recommendations of the 
previous Administration and with the 
views expressed last May by Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He said it also met the 
“views of the President” as expressed 
in campaign speeches. 

“This program,” Mr. Javits declared, 
“answers the fears of those who speak 
of ‘socialized medicine’ by retaining local 
and individual professional relationships, 
entirely on the private level.” 
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Pinkerton’s Value to 
Insurance Cos. Cited 


NUGENT GIVES CASE HISTORY 


Tells How Detective Agency Apprehends 
Dishonest Employes and Prevents 
Additional Fidelity Losses 


H. W. Nugent, manager of the criminal 
department of Pinkerton’s National De- 
tective Agency, Inc., founded in 1850 in 
Chicago, held the attention of his audi- 
ence at the New York Insurance Day 
gathering September 22 at Hotel Bilt- 
more, by citing “case histories” on insur- 
ance losses, some amusing and some 
unique, which his organization assisted 
insurance companies in getting the evi- 
dence. 

“Our first recorded investigation for 
an insurance company was in 1865,” he 
stated, “and it involved the burglary of 
an insurance company’s safe. This was 
27 years before safe burglary coverage 
was written. Later, as insurance compa- 
nies were formed and their coverage 
expanded to where they covered all types 
of losses through theft, holdup, fraud, 
embezzlement, etc., it was only natural 
that they utilized our service, as our 
organization has most complete galleries 
and records of criminals, their methods 
of operation, and associates, Throughout 
the years, Pinkerton’s has retained this 
relationship with insurance companies.” 
Apprehension of Dishonest Employes 

As to specific types of service ren- 
dered, Mr. Nugent indicated that his 
agency ’s activities in the apprehension 
of dishonest employes and the preven- 
tion of additional losses “is most exten- 
sive and runs the gamut from the sales 
person who secrets small articles of mer- 
chandise on his or her person when 
leaving work, or by collusion, to the 
w arehouseman, trucker or stock clerk 
who, by various means, steals articles as 
big and bulky as console television sets, 
washing machines, refrigerators and, be- 
lieve it or not, 60-ton steel girders.” 

Mr. Nugent explained that this work is 
handled according to the specific problem 
—sometimes as surveillance, commonly 
known as “tailing”; by surreptitious ob- 
servation of a particular installation, and 
more frequently, by placing secret in- 
vestigators in the establishment. “In this 
last type of operation,’ he said, “the 
assistant stock clerk, or the sales person 
at the adjoining counter, can well be 
the investigator who gets the evidence.” 

A $30,000 Jewelry Case Solved 

The “case history” on a $30,000 loss 
of unset diamonds was among _ those 
given by Mr. Nugent. He related: “Re- 
cently in one of the Southern states, a 
jeweler called our local office and re- 
ported that his inventory indicated a 
$30,000 loss of unset diamonds. He sus- 
pected a porter who had been in his 
employ several years. A_ preliminary 
check of the porter’s background indi- 
cated that he was in debt beyond his 
ability to pay, and his mode of living 
was far beyond what it should have 
been on his income. 

“We treated some diamond packages 
with a fluorescent powder and ‘planted’ 
them. Several days later, the jeweler 
called and asked our men to come right 
over. The porter was nicely stained with 
methylene blue, and a short interroga- 
tion resulted in a full confession. 

“Fortunately, or unfortunately, de- 
pending upon where you sit, the carrier 
who had the jeweler’s block policy was 
‘off the hook,’ but the bonding company 
was stuck because the recovery was not 
quite half the loss.” 

Liability Denied Under PPF Policy 

In another case involving a sizable 
loss of jewelry under a PPF policy Mr. 
Nugent said: “The assured reported a 
burglary which involved a sizable loss 
of jewelry. We examined the situation 
with the insurance company claims man 
and decided that having additional men 
investigating in the field would be a 
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diminishes, the number of corporate 
surety bonds will automatically increase. 
He emphasized that corporate bonds can 
do a far better job for the public than 
will personal surety bonds. The second 
way in which volume can be increased 
is to educate people making wills that 
they should not leave unprotected by 
a bond on their executors and trustees 
the estate which they have so carefully 
built and cared for during their lifetime. 

“The same person who does not hesi- 
tate to pay substantial insurance premi- 
ums to protect his property during life,” 
said Mr. Russell, “so often completely 
reverses his habits by failing to provide 
in his will for a bond on his executor. 
He does this usually in order to save 
his heirs a few dollars of premiums 
which would buy them protection they 
may need badly.’ 

Brokers Need Not Be Experts 

Mr. Russell stressed that brokers do 
not have to be experts in this line to 
place the great bulk of court and fidu- 
ciary bonds. “Almost any bonding com- 
pany will be anxious to cooperate fully 
with a broker and handle his request 
for these bonds in any way he prefers. 
If the broker wants to make all of the 
contacts with his client, but desires 
help in preparing the case, the surety 
company will be glad to outline to him 
what papers and what information will 
be necessary.” 

Mr. Russell recommended that brok- 
ers who are interested in building up 
their court and fiduciary bond business 
develop contacts with attorneys. 

“If a broker,” said Mr. Russell, 
“builds up a clientele of attorneys who 
will place with him the bulk of such 
court and fiduciary bonds as_ their 
clients may require, he will find that 
he will have a fairly steady volume of 
business from this source year after 
year with an occasional bonanza when 
an extra big bond, with a big premium, 
comes along.” 

Factors Must Be Considered 

He then stressed the factors which 
the underwriter of any kind of bond, be 
it court or fiduciary or contract or mis- 
cellaneous, must consider. They are: 

“1—What is the obligation of the 
bond and what are the hazards? 2— 
What qualifications of character, ca- 
pacity and capital or financial responsi- 
bility does the applicant have? 3—What 
safeguards are present or can be ar- 
ranged? 4—How long is the bond likely 
to be in force?” 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Rus- 
sell explained the broker’s responsi- 
bility, not only to his client, but to the 
bonding company as well: 

“If the broker undertakes to gather 
information from his client or from an 
attorney and to furnish it to the surety 
he should be very careful to see that it 
is accurate and complete enough to give 
a clear, true picture. There is nothing 
like a smoothly operating partnership 
of an’experienced and- cooperative un- 
derwriter working with mutual respect 
waste of time and money, aie’ to the fact 
that the police were going ‘all out’ in 
efforts to crack the case. We examined 
the contract and determined that the 
coverage was for the assured and his 
wife. After lengthy investigation we de- 
termined that the woman, purportedly 
his wife, was not in fact married to him. 
We located his legal mate and liability 
was denied.” 

Before closing the speaker brought 
out that Pinkerton’s has been the inves- 
tigative “arm” of the Jewelers’ Security 
Alliance since inception in 1883. A card 
index of all stolen jewelry is maintained 
as well as an index of jewelers’ scratch 
marks, a modus operandi of jewelry 
thieves, a file on known and suspected 
“fences” and a record of salesmen and 
companies who have suffered jewelry 
losses. 
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the uninsured, the Superintendent said: 
“It seems obvious that an alternative to 
compulsory insurance so discriminatory 
in its financial impact should be rejected 
out of hand.” 

Mr. Bohlinger, while emphasizing the 
need for further strengthening of licens- 
ing and automobile inspection laws, also 
pointed out that these safety laws “all 
have one objective in common—they seek 
to deny the privilege of using the roads 
of the state to those who do not meet 
prescribed minimum standards designed 
to protect the public who do. Con- 
sistency,” he added, “would seem to 
dictate that those who support safety 
measures to protect the public also sup- 
port compulsory automobile insurance.” 

Reviewing some of the arguments that 





with a conscientious and resourceful 
broker to the benefit of themselves, the 
underwriters’ company and the broker's 
clients.” 

E. H. Luecke Recommends 

His specific recommendation was that 
brokers acquire a working knowledge of 
the rates and coverages under fidelity 
bonds—information which any company 
underwriter will be glad to furnish— 
and then concentrate their efforts on 
selling on “the uninsured portion of the 
dishonesty market.” He estimated that 
one out of every nine business firms do 
not carry any fidelity bond protection 
at all, which is indicative of the num- 
ber of prospects available. 

Mr. Luecke felt that the conscientious 
broker, imbued with the ambition to do 
a professional job on insurance selling, 
should counsel his clients on the urgent 
need for dishonesty insurance. “If you 
don’t bring this need to their attention 

—and forcibly if necessary—then some- 
one else is going to do so—perhaps one 
of your competitors. Furthermore, if 
you fall down on the job in this respect 
and one of your good customers suffers 
a loss that is not covered, your prestige 
will suffer in his eyes.” 

The package policy sale was one ap- 
proach which Mr. Luecke recommended 
to his producer audience. “Since it is 
hard to predict w here the lightning may 
strike,” he said, “your best bet is to 
push the three “D” policy which covers 
practically all types of employes under 
five basic items.” Explaining that the 
rating under three “D” is as simple as 
can be imagined, he enumerated class A 
risks (those employes who handle cash) 
on which the basic premium is based; 
class B risks which includes stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers, file clerks, etc., and 
class C risks (the laboring class) for 
which no charge is made. Even though 
this is the case, Mr. Luecke said that 
some sizable losses have come under 
this class. He cited, as an example, a 
New York case where a workman de- 
vised an ingenious postal card scheme 
on which he realized nearly $1,000,000 
before he was caught. Another sizable 
loss, involving a laborer, centered around 
a junk yard scheme. 

Be Dramatic in the Approach 

Mr. Luecke urged that the sales ap- 
proach for dishonesty insurance be dra- 
matic, calling attention to headlines or 
newspaper articles, and that showman- 
ship be used in putting the message 
across. The news story in the daily 
papers this week highspotting the quar- 
terly report of Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was recommended. 

The three “D” policy approach, in the 
speaker’s opinion, is excellent because 
of its popular appeal. “Don’t overlook 
the fact that some blanket payroll cov- 
erage can be added to the policy by en- 
dorsement. Also, safe deposit box and 
forgery coverage can be covered.” 

The speaker’s final suggestion was 
“make your bond limits high enough to 
do a thorough job in taking care of 
your client’s needs.” 


have been made against compulsory 
automobile insurance, Superintendent 
Bohlinger demonstrated that the concern 
of some that politics would become in- 
volved in rate making is without founda- 
tion and that a _ well-conceived com- 
pulsory automobile insurance program is 
a step forward in the preservation of 
free enterprise in the insurance busi- 
ness. He said that unsatisfied judgment 
fund plans, on the other hand, place 
the administration of tax derived funds 
“in the hands of an uneasy partnership 
of government and private industry.’ 


Squashes Fear of State Fund 

As to the fear that compulsory in- 
surance will bring a state fund, the 
speaker said: “I can see the threat of a 
state fund only within the environment 
of a situation wherein the insurance in- 
dustry is not making reasonably avaii- 
able to the public the product which they 
are in business to distribute. In my 
opinion, the insurance business need have 
no fear of a state fund as long as it 
satisfies the needs of the citizens of the 
state. . . Constant preoccupation with 
the alleged threat of a state fund may 
well lead the public to conclude that 
such funds are a necessary adjunct to 
the Ww Titing of automobile liability insur- 
ance. 

Summing up his position on financial 
responsibility for New York motorists, 
Mr. Bohlinger told his audience that 
while compulsory automobile insurance 
was the direct way to solve the problem, 
the unsatisfied judgment fund approach 
“detours through unsurveyed and peril- 
ous terrain, around the objective—which 
is to make all motorists financially re- 
sponsible.” 

Other Features of Program 

Laurence F. Lee, chairman, board of 
directors, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, shared the evening plat- 
form with Superintendent Bohlinger and 
Congressman Javits. He urged the in- 
surance industry to help rally public 
support for the new Federal Commis- 
sions on Intergovernmental Relations 
and on Organization ef the Executive 
Branch. In so doing he explained that 
while these two commissions can spot- 
light savings that will accrue from 
diverting authority and_ responsibility 
from Washington to state capitals and 
county seats and develop case histories 
of government competition with private 
business, “we must translate these facts 
in terms of the personal wants and 
needs and well-being of the individual 
citizen.’ 

Morning sessions got off to a good 
start with addresses by John C. Weg- 
horn, past president, Association of Local 
Agents; Max Rakofsky, board chairman, 
Independent Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn; Harold N. Sloane, 
CLU, president, Life Underwriters As- 
sociation; Ashby E. Bladen, executive 
committee chairman, insurance section, 
New York Board of Trade; George I. 
Gross of Powers, Kaplan and Berger, 
and a panel discussion on “Bonds Are 
Booming.” These were followed by the 
“Time for Action” talk by Edward H. 
O’Connor, managing director, Insurance 
Economics Society of America; a panel 
discussion on “Effect of Multiple Line 
Insurance on Buyer, Broker and Com- 
pany,” and the address by Charles S. 
Rosensweig, editor, Insurance Advocate, 
on “Proposed Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance Legislation—A Snare and a 
Delusion.” 

Most of these addresses are reviewed 
in the fire and casualty-surety sections 
of this issue. 


PAULEY HONORARY MEMBER 

C. O. Pauley, former managaing di- 
rector, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference and now consultant to the 
organization, was elected an honorary 
member of the International Claim As- 
sociation at its annual seein last 
week at Lake George, N. 
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J. M. Powell Reaction to 
John A. Appleman Article 


John M. Powell, president, Loyal Pro- 
tective Life of Boston, was among the 
A. & H. company executives who have 
protested to the Reader’s Digest on the 
misleading article by Chicago attorney 
John A. Appleman, which appeared in 
its September issue. Mr. Powell's letter 
to the Reader’s Digest reads as follows: 

“It is probably natural that your edi- 
tors would assume that any man who 
has produced 25 volumes on any subject 
must be completely reliable, yet this ar- 
ticle contains inferences that are grossly 
unfair. It is headed at the top ‘The big 
print gives it to you and the little print 
takes it away.’ This company, for one, 
issues absolutely no policies whatsoever 
that takes away benefits in fine print 
and I am happy to say that the same 
is true with hundreds of others. 

“I would not attempt to imply that 
every health and accident insurance 
company is a credit to the business any 
more than I would imply that every 
attorney is a credit to his profession. In 
fact, I doubt if there is anyone anywhere 
who would claim that any line of busi- 
ness whatsoever from the Ministry down 
through to organized crime is free from 
justifiable criticism. However, that is no 
reason whatsoever to make castigation 
by inference or otherwise against those 
individuals or those companies that are 
rendering a fine service. 

“Mr. Appleman refers to the number 
of complaints registered with one of the 
Insurance Departments. He appears to 
have lost sight of the tremendous num- 
ber of claims that are involved in sick- 
ness and accident insurance and, of 
course, the number of complaints is ab- 
solutely meaningless unless related to 
the number of claims. 

“In our own case (and again I am sure 
it is equally true of numerous other 
companies) a recent checkup indicates 
that we have less than one criticism filed 
with any Insurance Department for each 
one thousand claims served. 

“Mr. Appleman states: ‘Health and 
accident insurance is a black sheep.’ 
Appi rently he has failed to see the forest 
for the trees. Such statements cast seri- 
ous doubt on the value of his works. 
Furthermore, it is amazing that your 
editors could pass such a statement for 
printing.” 


New Employers’ Group 
Offices in Milwaukee 


The Employers’ Group of Boston an- 


nounces the completion of newly-expand- 
ed and modernized offices in Milwaukee. 
The growth of Employers’ Group activi- 
ties in Wisconsin necessitated the ex- 
pansion of their facilities in order that 
their agents and assureds may continue 
to receive top service. 

Robert E. Donohoe, Wisconsin depart- 
ment resident manager for the compa- 
nies, held a two-day open house on 
September 22 and 23 to allow employes 
and their families, agents, brokers and 
the press to inspect the new headquar- 
ters. The major event took place on the 
afternoon of September 23 when pro- 
ducers, the press and others associated 
with the industry were invited to visit 
the companies’ offices. 


OKLA. COMPLAINT HEARING 

The Oklahoma senate banking and 
insurance committee will hold a public 
hearing October 12 on a series of com- 
plaints concerning Arizona insurance 
companies. Sen. Clarence L. Carpenter, 
chairman, said the committee has re- 
ceived 35 cry that companies 
have failed to fulfill obligations to poli- 
cyholders. He said the group would air 
these complaints and others turned up 
before the hearing. He said most of the 
complaints involved hospitalization and 
health and accident insurance policies, 
with a few concerning automobile liabil- 


ity. “If the committee ascertains that 
the complaints are valid, it will hire 
trained technical personnel to examine 
all companies in the state,” Mr. Car- 
penter said. 


New Aviation Adjustment Co. 


Frank Chalfont of Palm Springs, 
Calif., announces the formation of the 
American Aviation Adjustment Co., of 
which he is the owner. The firm will 
specialize in the investigation and ad- 
justment of aviation losses and claims, 
both hull and liability, including such 
fields as crop dusting, airlines operations 
and flying schools. Mr. Chalfont pilots 
his own plane and plans to service busi- 
ness anywhere, limited only by the rela- 
tive importance of the loss. He was 
formerly manager of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau in Palm Springs and 
later owner of the Chalfont Adjustment 





Standard Accident Changes 

James S. Gallas has joined the Cleve- 
land office of Standard Accident and its 
affiliate, the Planet Insurance Co., De- 
troit, as claim representative. Jay S. 
Roberts has been added to the Kansas 
City branch of the companies in a simi- 
lar capacity. 

Mr. Gallas is a graduate of the Cleve- 
land Marshall Law School and has had 
previous experience as a claim adjuster. 
He served with the Army during World 
War II. Mr. Roberts studied law at the 
University of Kansas City and _ has 
worked previously as a staff adjuster. 
During World War II he served as a 
marine. 
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to inform your prospective clients about 
NATIONAL SURETY’S Commercial Bur- 
glary and Robbery insurance. 


Store hold-ups are becoming more and more 
prevalent. Merchandise is also being stolen in 
increasing amounts. Your clients deserve the 
best protection—insure them in National Surety 


before it is too late. 





(MVISIOLE ARMOR 


YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY BOND OR POLICY 


NANONAL SURENY 


National Surety Corporation, 4 Albany St., New York 











HOME OFFICE COSTS FORUM 





Program Announced for Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference Meeting 
in Chicago; Speakers & Panels Listed 

The complete program for the unique 
Home Office Costs Forum of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
has been announced. This meeting, to 


be held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
October 19-20, marks the first time any 
major national A. & H. organization has 
arranged a complete program for the 
discussion of home office costs. 

The time-table, speakers and panels 
for the two-day affair are as follows: 


Monday, October 19 


9:00 a.m.—Registration. 

10:00 a.m.—Opening remarks—Gordon 
Grady, assistant treasurer, Monarch 
Life; Home Office Costs—Edward F, 
O’Toole, Edward F. O’Toole Associates; 
Departmental Costs—Irving L. Wood, 
assistant to comptroller, Mutual Bene- 
fit; Functional Costs—Russell Wetmore, 
assistant comptroller, Mutual Life of 
New York. 

2:00 p.m.—Panel Discussion—Roy A, 
MacDonald, director of company rela- 
tions, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, moderator; Claim Costs— 
Ward Schroder, controller, Wisconsin 
National Life; Renewal Costs—Robert 
Wetzler, Fairbanks & Associates; Agency 
Costs—F. J. Anderson, agency assistant, 
Great West Life; Underwriting Costs— 
C. L. Sanders, chief accountant, Paul 
Revere Life. 


Tuesday, October 20 


9:00 am.—Workshop Discussion — 
Robert B. Savage, secretary, Wisconsin 
National Life, moderator. Discussion 
Leaders; Departmental Costs—Russell 
Wetmore; Functional Costs — Irving 
Wood; Claim Costs—Ward Schroder; 
Renewal Costs—Robert Wetzler; Agency 
Costs—F, J. Anderson; Underwriting 
Costs—C. L. Sanders. 

Tuesday afternoon will be given over 
to visits to the offices of local compa- 
nies. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR LIMITS 





ICAO Legal Committee at Rio de Janeiro 
Conference Asks Liability Limit 
Be Raised to $13,267 

The legal committee of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization has 
recommended an increase to $13,267 of 
the maximum liability limit of $8,291 per 
person established by the Warsaw Con- 
vention. The convention, established in 
1929, applies to aircraft flying over 
foreign territory and has been ratified 
by 39 nations including the United 
States. The United States has been 
pressing for increased limits at the cur- 
rent session of the ICAO, which has 
been held in Rio de Janeiro this month. 

This international convention provides 
that when an accident causes bodily in- 
jury or death to a passenger, there is 
a presumption of liability against the air 
carrier. In other words, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the carrier to prove that 
injury or death did not come about as 
a result of its own or its agent’s negli- 
gence. The same presumption applies in 
case of cargo or baggage damage or loss. 

The committee believed that the above 
and other amendments to be made to 
the present text of the Warsaw Con- 
vention are such that a diplomatic con- 
ference should be convened by the 
Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization for the purpose of 
completing and signing a protocol to the 
Warsaw text. 


COURSEY SPEAKS IN RICHMOND 

William G. Coursey, managing director 
for the International Association of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, recently 
addressed members of the Richmond 
chapter. Plans were discussed at the 
meeting for starting a State association, 
according to Nathan Metzger, president 
of the Richmond chapter. 
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From that day to this—through 
ir wars, conflagrations and depres- 
a sions—no policyholder has ever 


. AINA INSURANCE GROUP suffered loss because of failure of 
. an Aetna Company to meet its 

in AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. obligations. 
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This advertisement also Gppears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 






































“When Our Ship Comes Lr” 


The little girl rested her elbows on 
& the table, cupped her chin in her 
y hands and said, ‘Mommy, do we 
g have a ship?” 
“= Peg Grayson looked up from the 
hem she was stitching and said, 
‘“‘Why, Gloria! What an odd ques- 
tion! Why do you ask that?” 


‘Well, yesterday when you and Daddy were 
talking about why we couldn’t go to the lake this 
summer, Daddy said that maybe we’d all go ona 
long trip when our ship comes in, and. .. .” 


Peg Grayson laughed. “Oh, that! It’s just some- 
thing people say, Gloria. It means—well, that they 
hope good fortune will come to them some day. 
Not a real, actual ship, but. . . .”” She went on to 
explain as well as she could. 


No, it was not a real, actual ship, Peg thought 
after Gloria had left her to her sewing. But wouldn’t 
it be nice if. . . . She frowned at the hem she was 
turning. With the cost of living what it was, she 
and Ben would be lucky if they ever managed to 
do anything extravagant. And then, on top of it 
all, Jack Wilson had been trying to get Ben to 


take out some more life insurance, of all things. 


That, she decided, was not the way for a husband 
to spend his money. After all, if worse did come 
to worst, she could always get a job doing some- 
thing. Housecleaning, even. To Peg, death and 
insurance went hand in hand—and she preferred 
not to think of either. 


That evening Jack Wilson stopped in to talk 
with Ben and Peg Grayson about the life insurance 
again, and during the discussion Peg mentioned 
their daughter’s question about their “‘ship.”’ Both 
men laughed. “It would be wonderful, though,” 
Peg said, “‘to discover some day that suddenly we 
were able to go on a nice long cruise or something 
like that... .” 


Jack Wilson smiled. “‘Look, folks—that’s exactly 
the point I’ve been trying to make! Because even 
though the primary purpose of this insurance is to 
protect Peg and Gloria, it can also build up into a 
nice-sized cash fund for your later years.”’ 


Peg suddenly found herself listening with greater 


interest. 
7 7 7 


It’s almost thirty years since that discussion 


took place, and a great many things have happened 
since. Gloria, the “little girl,” is married now and ~ 
has two children of her own—a boy, six, anda girl, 7 
three. Her parents, Peg and Ben Grayson, have ~ 


moved to a cottage in a little seaside town, where ~ 


they are living quietly and peacefully on income | 
from Ben’s New York Life insurance policies. They 
have a small boat which they keep anchored in a 
nearby cove, and they go fishing quite a lot. 

You wouldn’t call the boat 2 ship, exactly. But 
it did come in! 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 
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ORGANIZED 1851 








251 Full-time Agents (1 out of 4) 


_Massachusel Mutual 


Owned by its policyholders — Operated for them. 






with the Massachusetts Mutual 






20 years or longer... 





and 
35 General Agents (1 out of 3) 


average: 28 years 













A good company for career men 


Now in its 103rd year of service to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, the Massachusetts Mutual is licensed in each of the 
48 states and the District of Columbia and writes personal life 
insurance and annuities for men, women, and children, business 
life insurance, pension trusts, and all forms of group insurance. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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44 Court Street, Brooklyn 1,N. Y. | ULster 2-7294 










































SERVICING BROKERS and AGENTS in the STATES 
of 
NEW YORK and CONNECTICUT 


Successfully Placing Sub-standard Business Requires The Help Of Experienced Specialists. Because We Are 
Specialists, With A 20-Year “Know How” Of Placing Sub-standard Business. We Have — 


OBTAINED ISSUES WITH LOWER PREMIUMS THAN WAS THOUGHT POSSIBLE. 
OBTAINED STANDARD ISSUES THAT HAD BEEN RECENTLY RATED. 


SECURED ISSUES THAT PREVIOUSLY HAD BEEN REJECTED. 


Our Service Means Better Service For Your Clients — More Paid-For Cases For You — Less Business Lost To 


Your Competitors. 


This Organization Has Placed Many of the Following Cases: 


DIABETICS 
HEART (History of Coronary and Chest Pain) 
CANCER and TUMORS 
INSPECTIONS 
ULCER 


And Many Others 
Foreign Risks Our Specialty 


Full First Year & Vested Renewal Commissions Guaranteed To Licensed 
Brokers & Agents. Your Name Appears As Agent, We Place The Business.* 


* NO FEE FOR OUR SERVICE. 
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COME IN 
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He needs more... 


and he can do more, with life insurance today! 


A S THE cost of living has grown, the need larly proud of the flexibility and liberality which 


for life insurance has also increased, as well as New England Mutual has built into policy con- 

the uses to which life insurance can be put in tracts and procedures. 

solving business and personal estate problems. These are the working tools which our able 
While most life companies have responded associates have used to the fullest advantage in 

to the challenge of the present economic situa- maintaining this agency’s better than a “million- 

tion and its social implications, we are particu- a-month” pace during 1953. 


THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU 


a General Agents 4 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


217 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. - . . - - . . WOrth 4-3800 


Assistants to General Agents 
Robert M. Remick, Jr. John E. Feeney J. Arch Williams 
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THE OFFICE OF AND FOR 
CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


We Solicit Surplus and Brokerage Business 
And Give 
Fully Vested Brokerage Agreements 


ge ae 
‘ S, 


Offering a complete line of contracts, including: 


SUBSTANDARD 

DISABILITY INCOME 

GROUP OF ALL KINDS 
PENSION PLANS OF ALL TYPES 


one 


General Agent 


New York City Agency 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK HANOVER 2-0430 


Assistants to General Agent 


Conrad R. White Frank B. Morgan, C.L.U. John E. Gregory 






HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
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Since 1922 








521 7-8750 





FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 





NEW YORK - MIAMI 


















JAMES G. RANNI, CHARLES W. McKEONE, WILLIAM C. RANNI, 
General Agent General Manager, Production Manager, 
New York Office New York Office 





VINCENT J. DIGLIO, WILLIAM R. MEARNS, JR., ROBERT R. RANNI, 
Manager, Miami Office, Head of Group Dept., Brokerage Supervisor, 
Pan American Building New York Office New York Office 


These Key Men Always at Your Service 
with These Terrific Sales Tools 


1, $20,000 TOP LIMIT frequently available with as 4, Highly Competitive Single Premium Participating 
few as 25 lives for Group Life. Annuities. 
2. $20,000 TOP LIMIT Guaranteed Issue frequently 5. Non-Medical up to and including age 45. 
available for Pension Plans and Multiple Coverage 
of 35 lives or more. (No evidence of insurability $10,000 up to Age 35 
required under Guaranteed Issue.) Individual 
consideration on smaller groups. $7.500—36 to 40 
3. Term issued up to and including age 64. Modified 
2 and Modified 5 issued up to and including $5,000—41 to 45, inclusive 
Age 65. 


Progressive, 2 aoe ali a | Underwriting 


JAMES G. RANNE, General Agent 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company New York 17, N. Y. 


hw 25 ears of a now Wes” «thet the Kcsnt Organization 
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ACHIEVEMENT--- 


Well done, thy good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 


thee ruler over many things. 
—New Testament, Matthew XXV, 21 


Nothing gives us a greater sense of achievement than to know that in main- 
taining a leading position with the John Hancock Mutual Life we have also made 
and retained a good name and a host of friends. 


After all, Good Will is made up of both tangibles and intangibles which are 
measured by the reputation of an agency and the company it represents. 


We’re proud to have represented the John Hancock Mutual Life for 15 busy 
years ... proud of its record of achievement for more than 90 years. In observ- 
ing our own milestone may we extend sincere thanks to our many friends for all 
the good things which we have enjoyed since this agency started from seratch in 


1938. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. Camps, General Agent 


Frank McCaffrey, Assistant General Agent 
110 East 42nd St., New York—Suite 1701—Across from Grand Central Station 
OXford 7-2121 











LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, 
WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS and PENSION TRUSTS 


Supervisors: 
Herbert A. Davis Robert L. G. White Lowell C. Camps 
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B® Help your client to Protection - 














THE TRAVELERS 
WRITES ALL FORMS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 

WR 
MORE THAN 
$12,000,000,000 
IN FORCE. 






THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ° CONNECTICUT 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for 
OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENCY SERVICE 


to 


SURPLUS WRITERS AND BROKERS 


ae 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 
includes 
PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 
LOW COST TERM MODIFIED LIFE 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY OR SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISION 
SUBSTANDARD ANNUITIES 
COMPLETE GROUP FACILITIES 
PENSIONS 


Geese 











THE ALLEN- Bear ‘GENERAL AGENCY 


225 Broadway - - New York 7, N. Y. 









EDWIN J. ALLEN, CLU and HAROLD G. PRATT, General Agents 


A. Robert Jacobs and Joseph D. Murphy Victor O. Hamtil Albert T. Dittmann 
Assistant General Agents Office Manager Agency Supervisor 


Edward J. Scherding and Peter Smith 
Agency Assistants 





MUTUALJZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER AGENCY 


MURRAY WALDMAN pea ing HERMAN FEINGOLD 


ASSISTANT GENERAL AGENT CHICKERING 4.8330 BROKERAGE MANAGER 











Dependable 


Service 
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Brokers 





LIFE PENSIONS 


DISABILITY INCOME 





GROUP NON-CAN 


HOSPITALIZATION 


























SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
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‘Che Impact of Life Insurance 








On ‘Che Nation and Jts Leople 


By Ho tcar J. JoHNson 


President Institute of Life Insurance 


T WOULD BE DIFFICULT to find an institution which has 
made a greater impact on America and the American people 
than life insurance has over the past century. 


This impact has grown in both scope and intensity over the 
years and each generation has seen life insurance assume a still 


more vital role in the social-economic fabric. 


America has changed much during the past century. 


It is 


still changing today — and will continue to do so in the years 


ahead, for change is an essential quality of life. 


There are 


periods when change is accelerated, through discovery, social 
progress or economic pressures, but the changes go on. 


All our basic institutions, our very thinking and mode of 
living, must keep pace with these changes or they may find these 


We have come a long way from that 
slate of mind—and what a difference 
it has made in the building up of our 
family strength and resources, the es- 
tablishment of our material and spirit- 
ual independence, the improvement in 
our standard of living, to have had our 
families persuaded that it is the right 
and honorable thing to do, to provide 
for their future financial welfare. 

Indeed, this fundamental shift in 
attitude \owards protection may very 
well stand one day in our history 


books as the great saving grace of our 


transition to the industrial age. That 
change, the industrial era, transformed 
our families from all-inclusive groups 
of even second and third-line relatives, 
forming a great reservoir of interde- 
pendency, to single-unit families, often 
geographically removed from relatives 
and increasingly job-dependent. Had 
there not been a substitute for this in- 
terdependency through life insurance, 
the dislocations might well have pro- 
duced serious consequences to the 
nation and its people. 


Cushion in Industrial Era 


Of course, we see both cause and 
effect. The industrial era’s changed 
conditions brought about an impelling 
demand for life insurance. And life 
insurance eased the shift and aided the 
changeover. The results of the change 
have been a rapidly rising standard of 
living for all. 

It is easy for us to think that our re- 
cent expansion of life insurance owner- 
ship is something entirely new—but 


we should properly judge its position 
of relativity. As far back as that same 
speech of Grover Cleveland, we read, 
“Life insurance in the United States 
presents features of development and 
evolution which constitute it one of the 
greatest wonders of our national ad- 
vancement.” He cited a 118-fold in- 
crease in ownership in the previous 50 
years. 


Shifting Social Economic Range 


The pace of change has accelerated 
in recent years. There would be few 
among those old enough to remember, 
who would not agree that the past 25 
years has seen a more violent shift in 
a broad range of social and economic 
areas than in any previous quarter- 
century. 

And yet, we must rementber that 
our forebears, viewing things from 
their relatively less turbulent period, 
felt just the same in their day. Charles 
Evans Hughes told a life insurance 
gathering in 1926, “One of our great- 
est scientists said the other day that the 
30 years ending with 1925 would prob- 
ably be estimated as the most extra- 
ordinary in the history of the world 
up to the present time, because of the 
number and fundamental character of 
discoveries in physics and of the 
changes wrought in man’s conception 
of the world in which he lives.” 


Increasing Significance of 
Life Insurance 


So you see, we have these periods 
of change, repeated over and over 


changes having an adverse rather than a_ beneficial effect. 


Wisely, life insurance has kept pace with changes of the cen- 


tury. 


all of us. 


| In fact, life insurance has contributed mightily to some of 
| the changes and helped to channel them towards better living for 
| 


Sometimes, we are inclined to forget the past because of our 


$ absorption with the present. 


There are doubtless few alive today 
who can recall the day when one of the elements of resistance to 
the purchase of life insurance was a belief that it interfered with 
Divine Providence. But President Grover Cleveland, addressing 


the annual meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in 1907, said: “‘I easily remember the time when life insur- 
ance was rather looked upon as an attempted interference with the 
plans and purposes of the Divine Arbiter of human affairs.” 
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again—and will undoubtedly continue 
to have them in the future. 

For that reason, the vital role played 
by the growth of life insurance as the 
great institution of thrift and family 
protection takes on increasing signifi- 
cance each year. 

It is important that today more than 
one-half of our population has life 
insurance protection, whereas at the 
turn of the century, the number of 
policyholders represented only one- 
eighth of our population. Today some 
three-fourths of our families have life 
insurance. And it is going to be im- 
portant for the future that the life in- 
surance companies and their agency 
forces make every effort to bring the 
insured family ratio nearer and nearer 





to the 100 percent mark in the years 
ahead. 


Universal Coverage As Goal 


Just as the insuring of more and 
more families has been an important 
contribution to the stability and strength 
of our families up to now, the con- 
tinued existence of any appreciable 
number of families without life in- 
surance is neiiher socially desirable 
nor good for our public relationships. 
It is a challenge and a responsibility 
to see that the ownership of life in- 
surance continues to be widened. 

Likewise, the amount of this protec- 
tion owned—some $5,400 per family 
today—is eleven times the average 
for 1900—and yet that figure is woe- 
fully small and must be increased in 
the years ahead. The present average 
is scarcely more than one year’s in- 
come today and, with all the needs and 
uses of life insurance now known, it 
should be only the starting point to set 
a goal of five times annual income for 
the ownership of this vital protection. 

The benefits and impacts of life in- 
surance ownership cross and recross 
between the individual and society. It 
is difficult to summarize these gains and 
contributions without taking both the 
personal and the social elements into 
consideration. 

The individual and family benefits, 
of course, are quite obvious insofar as 
the basic flow of policy proceeds is con- 
cerned. We see on all sides the pay- 
ment of death benefits helping to keep 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Man’s Great Security Documents 


Magna Carta, Declaration of Independence, Bill of Rights, Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 


Are Supplemented By Life Insurance Policy Which Guarantees Economic Independence 


Through Individual’s Own Initiative And Voluntary Sacrifice 


It took mankind a long time to gain such security as he has. 


By E. A. RoBerts 
President, Fidelity Mutual Life 


3anding 


his family together he found some measure of it in the group. Out of it 
came the patriarchal society that measurably survived the great empires of 


Greece and Rome. 


The political philosophy of Aristotle that “The state comes into exist- 
ence that man may live. It continues that man may live well” had some mean- 
ing for the common man. His security was increasingly tenuous. 

Ultimately, his low estate brought him in allegiance to the local strong 
man and the feudal era resulted. Here he surrendered more of his few liber- 


ties in exchange for greater security. 


The struggle for security ever domi- 
nated the struggle for liberty. To the 
barons of feudal days must go the credit 
for the greatest gain for the common 
man in both respects. For when they 
forced King John to accept the Magna 
Carta it was not only the nobles and 
the organized townspeople who secured 
a guarantee of security against arbitrary 
rule. Long deferred though it might be, 
the rights of the little man were perma- 
nently gravened. 

Long deferred they were in fact. The 
town economy in which he was protected 
by his guilds, the security that he had 
felt in the power of his church and his 
overlord waned after 1500. He was on his 
own for a long while. 


Some Other Great Human Documents 


Other great human documents ad- 
vanced his security from tyranny. Re- 
citing the violations of human rights 
by government, the Declaration of In- 
dependence set the price of freedom. 
The Constitution of the United States 
provided a chart for its enjoyment. 

The first ten amendments to that con- 
stitution—the Bill of Rights—spelled out 
the fundamental rights of man first 
enunciated in the Magna Carta. Finally, 
and more than four score years after 
the Declaration of Independence came 
Lincoln’s Proclamation freeing the slaves 
and his Gettysburg address, a message 
of inspiration to all men who cherish 
liberty and believe in equality. It af- 
firmed all which the great documents had 
sought to establish. 


The Life Insurance Contract 


The course for freedom and human 
rights was set and before Lincoln ever 
made his famous affirmation at Gettys- 
burg another great human document was 
evolved to meet man’s urge for security. 
It is the life insurance policy. And that 
policy, available to the millions, is a 
document into which a man voluntarily 
enters. It is a contract which brings out 
and emphasizes all of the finest human 
traits and acceptance of personal re- 
sponsibility. Surrounded by the security 
afforded by this document, the most 
comprehensive of all economic protec- 
tive device guarantees, life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness take on a new 
meaning for with it peace of mind is 
reached. 

Thus, the wheel has made a full circle. 
Again the family is dominant in the 
aspirations of men. No longer, however, 


is the family the sole agency of the 
individual’s security. 
Origin of Magna Carta 

Readers of The Gold Book may want 
to familiarize themselves again relative 
to the origin of Magna Carta and Bill 
of Rights. 

Magna Carta, considered the basis of 
English constitutional liberties, was 
signed by King John at Runnymede on 
June 15, 1215, after his Barons had 
marched on London and captured the 
city. 

Magna Carta contained the first de- 
tailed definition of the relationship be- 
tween the king and the barons, guaran- 
teed freedom from certain royal feudal 
abuses, and regularized the judicial 
system. The Charter also provided for 
the abolition of assessments by the 
crown without consent of the Common 
Council of the Kingdom. 

Commerce was protected by guaran- 
teeing the liberties of the City of London 
and of other cities and ports of England; 
foreign merchants were guaranteed 
freedom of commerce; and a system of 
standard weights and measures was 
established. 

The Courts of Common Pleas were set 
permanently in Westminster. The con- 
duct of trials were simplified according 
to strict rule of procedure and the penal- 
ties for felonies were standardized. No 
one was to be condemned on rumor or 
suspicion, but only on the evidence of 
credible witnesses. 

Protection of Freemen 

The historic basis for English civil 
liberties is contained in the last section 
which states: 

“No freeman shall be taken and im- 
prisoned or dis-seized or exiled or in 
any way destroyed, nor shall we go again 
upon him nor send upon him, except 
by the lawful judgment of his peers and 
by the law of the land.” 

In other words, life, liberty, and prop- 
erty were not to be taken without judg- 
ment of one’s peers and only by process 
of the law of the land. 

In 1628 the Charter was buttressed by 
the Petition of Right and in 1688 by the 
Bill of Rights to form the platform for 
parliamentary superiority over the 
Crown, and to give documentary au- 
thority for the rule of law in England. 
The rights established under the Charter 
have been given the force of law for 
more than seven centuries. 


Constitution and the Bill of Rights 


The first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, known 
as the Bill of Rights, were adopted fol- 
lowing ratification because of differences 
among the states and sections of the 
people on the preservation of funda- 
mental rights which they felt should be 
embodied in the Constitution. These ten 
amendments guaranteed to the people 














From Painting by Alonzo Chappel 
King John I of England forced to sign the Magna Carta by his barons after they 
had defeated him in battle at Runnymede. 


freedom of religion, speech and press; 
protection against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, against excessive bail and 
cruel punishment; the right to jury 
trial; and the protection of the states 
against unjustified taking of power by 
the central government. 

The Constitutional Convention met in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in May, 
1787. Fifty-five delegates chosen by the 
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state legislatures reported to the con- 
vention from all the 13 states except 
Rhode Island. After a long hot summer’s 
work of heated debate, difficult compro- 
mises of sectional, economic and political 
interests and ideas, the convention came 
by September, to the signing of the 
instrument. The big question of the 
moment was whether the people would 
approve their work and states ratify it. 

Many of the delegates believed strong- 
ly that a Bill of Rights, such as that 
wrung from King John in the signing 
of Magna Carta, protecting the individual 





known as “Federalists,” those opposed 
“Anti-Federalists.” In general, the Fed- 
eralists were the conservative business 
men who believed in strong central 
authority; their opponents were against 
too much government. 

The campaign grew in intensity. Dela- 
ware, the first state to ratify the Con- 
stitution, did so unanimously. New 
Jersey and Georgia followed. After a 
contest Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
ratified. Massachusetts did so by a nar- 
row margin and by June, 1788, Maryland, 
South Carolina and New Hampshire had 


Leading figures in the historic struggle to ratify the U. S. Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. Left to Right: John Adams, Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson 


from government interference, was lack- 
ing in the finished Constitution. On the 
last day, Benjamin Franklin made a 
strong plea that all set aside their 
differences and sign. Of 55 delegates only 
39 signed. 
Campaign in States to Ratify the 
Constitution 

Under the Articles of Confederation, 
agreement of Congress and all the state 
before the 
new Constitution could go into effect. 


legislatures was necessary 


The delegates realized that unanimous 
action would not be achieved; also 
Rhode Island was outside the conven- 
tion. It was then decided that the Consti- 
tution would be effective when ratified 
by nine states. Public interest was high. 
Those in favor of the Constitution were 


joined the ranks. These nine states made 
the Constitution effective. The poweriul 
states of Virginia and New York came in 
later, the latter by a close margin. Credit 
for ratification by New York goes large- 
ly to Alexander Hamilton, age 30, whose 
writings published in “The Federalist” 

remain today the best authority of the 
nature of the Constitution. 

The first Congress under the new gov- 
ernment levied taxes on foreign imports 
including those from two “foreign” 
states, North Carolina and Rhode Island 
which quickly brought them into line. 

Several of the states had attached con- 
ditions to their acceptance of the Con- 
stitution in the form of amendments. In 
the first session of the new Congress 12 
amendments were submitted to the 
states, 10 of which were duly ratified 
and were known as the Bill of Rights. 
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families together when the breadwinner 
goes. We see the rising spread of living 
benefits, with more and more _ people 
fulfilling retirement 
plans, providing higher education, pay- 
ing off home mortgages, meeting estate 
taxes, protecting business interests—all 
through life insurance, 

The generation from 1920 to date in- 
creased the ownership from $40,000,000,- 
000 to nearly $300,000,000,000. In the next 
30 years almost every family in America 
will experience the benefit of life insur- 
ance coming into the home. 

And there are many direct social ben- 
efits from this bulwark of protection. 
There is a gain to the community from 
the very existence of this life insurance. 
The flow of benefits helps improve the 
financial status of the community and 
aids in stabilizing the whole range of 
community activities. 

Moral Values Advanced 
_ Another social benefit is to be found 
in the help that life insurance gives to 


securing aid in 


the building of moral values. There is 
the philosophy of adequately caring for 
one’s family—and the idea of providing 
for one’s own days of retirement. 

There is the great contribution to the 
development of thrift. It was 25 years 
ago that Charles Evans Hughes said: 
“Life insurance is the effective agency 
of thrift.” That is even more true to- 
day, with the ownership of this protec- 
tion an important part of the mores of 
our country. Today, the nation’s 88 
million policyholders are putting $8,000,- 
000,000 annually into premiums for life 
insurance and annuities—a striking dem- 
onstration of thrift in a period of in- 
creasing competition for the consumer 
dollar. And in the future, if ownership 
is to be stepped up still more, this 
setting aside of money in life insurance 
will likewise increase still more. 


Activity in Health and Welfare Fields 


One of the very important contribu- 
tions of life insurance has been in the 
health and welfare field. Life insurance 
has aided in building for better health 
by its very existence, drawing attention 





to good health because of the need for 
qualifying for policies. With many mil- 
lions applying for policies annually, this 
cannot help but have an influence on 
sound health thinking. 

Then, too, the detailed research and 

tabulation of statistics in various facets 
by its very existence, drawing attention 
of health and the causes of death has 
enabled the life insurance business to 
be of considerable help in improving 
the nation’s health, both regionally and 
nationally. Whenever regions were found 
to contain unusually high death rates, 
these findings pointed the way to im- 
proving conditions locally. Whenever oc- 
cupations proved extra-hazardous, this 
discovery helped in developing safety 
and health conservation procedures 
which saved lives. 

More recently, life insurance has taken 
an active interest in support of medical 
research, with more than $5,500,000 con- 
tributed in the past eight years for 
furthering heart disease research alone. 

Then, too, life insurance management, 
concerned as a good citizen, is taking 
more and more interest and increasingly 
is participating in local health and wel- 
fare activities. 

Good Citizenship 

The impact of life insurance on edu- 
cation is not easy to measure, but it 
has been important. One of our great 
industrialists for years had a framed life 
insurance policy on his wall—one which 
gave him his college career, he said. 

And with a college education more and 
more needed for advancement in some 
careers, this impact of life insurance 
takes on an even greater significance 
today than ever before. An ever-increas- 
ing number of today’s youths are named 
beneficiaries of educational policies; 
many more will probably have an edu- 
cational advantage because their fam- 
ilies have a good insurance program. 

Helps Build Character 

Not the least of the social contribu- 
tions of life insurance has been its influ- 
ence in building character. It encourages 
the qualities of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence upon which America _ tradi- 
tionally has placed so much emphasis 
and which have played so large a part 
in the country’s development. It stimu- 
lates, as it exemplifies, the regular prac- 
tice of thrift. And it gives the people 
the peace of mind that comes from the 
knowledge they are providing for their 
future, the courage to venture a little 
more in seeking to advance themselves. 

Closely related to the social contribu- 
tions are the economic impacts of life 
insurance—and they, too, have been 
many. These should be viewed from the 
philosophic as well as the tangible, 
monetary standpoint. 

The mere accumulation of large sums 
of money to stand behind life insurance 
policies is an economic contribution, of 
course. These funds spell a growing and 
important flow of capital funds to create 
jobs and productive facilities. They mean 
also a huge reservoir of funds available 
to the policyholders themselves, in the 
event of emergencies—as demonstrated 
by the wide use of these funds at the 
low ebb of the 1930's. And today, this 
bulwark of dollars in life insurance is 
four times what it was at the start of 
the 1930's. 

A Stabilizing Influence 

Nevertheless, there is perhaps an even 
more important element of contribution 
to the economic forces of the nation 
from some of the less tangible influ- 
ences, stemming from the very philoso- 
phy of life insurance ownership. It has 
been important that so many millions 
of families have seen fit to set some- 
thing aside for the future from their 
current earnings. America was built by 
savings, for these funds finance produc- 
tive channels. And this thrift and sav- 
ings on the part of so much of our 
population has brought about a great 
change in the nature of financing back 
of our whole economic structure. An 
increasing proportion of capital funds 
has come from the pooled savings of 
our policyholders. 

Not only has this been a sound, fruit- 
ful, democratic process, but it has helped 





stabilize the flow of capital funds. In 
times past, when capital funds came pri- 
marily from individuals, the sources of 
this needed financing were inclined to 
dry up all at once, at some sign of 
temporary trouble. The pooled savings 
are a much broader and more stable 
source for capital funds—especially those 
in life insurance, for these continue to 
be set aside in bad times as in good, 
and need placement at all times. During 
a brief period of the 1930's, life insurance 
funds comprised almost the only source 
of new capital funds. 


88,000,000 People Indirect Investors 


in Our Economy 


Another by-product on the economic 
front, stemming from the philosophy 
which has helped build life insurance, 
is the stimulation of thinking « on behalf 
of individual enterprise and _ initiative. 
The nation’s 88,000,000 policyholders are 
indirectly investors in practically all 
segments of the economy—and have a 
stake as participants. What is more, 
their thinking is directed along the lines 
of individual initiative by their very act 
of taking the initiative in establishing 
their own “family estate” through life 
insurance. 

Furthermore, the very possession of 
life insurance, affording a sense of se- 
curity and peace of mind, has helped 
many a business man to step out into 
new ventures that he might not have 
dared to undertake had he not had this 
assurance of family protection in the 
event of his death at the very point of 
maximum risk in the new business or 
the new connection. 

Significance of Dollar Aggregates 

The dollar aggregates of the life in- 
surance business cannot be overlooked, 
of course. With total assets now close 
to $75,000,000,000, this reservoir of capi- 
tal funds is of vast importance to the 
nation’s welfare. It has been demon- 
strated over the past 15 years just how 
effectively these funds move into action 
on the main streets of the nation. 


Government Aided, Too 


Life insurance dollars move out as 
capital funds to the areas needing them 
most, both geographically and indus- 
trially. They even go to the aid of the 
country in its Government financing, 
whenever that becomes of prime im- 
portance, as was the case during World 
War Il—and prior to that, in meeting 
the financial needs of the depression of 
the 1930's. 

The actual increase in life insurance 
funds is $5,000,000,000 annually. But the 
funds from maturing investments bring 
the actual total of new investment to 
more than $7,000,000,000 a year. 

Those few statistics reflect in some 
degree the important role of life insur- 
ance as a source of capital funds—which 
constitute the lifeblood of the nation’s 
economy. Those investment dollars are 
at work, earning interest for policyhold- 
ers, but at the same time, they are 
financing new factories, creating new 
jobs and helping to keep the wheels of 
business and industry in motion. 


Meeting the Needs of the People 

This, too, will be a continuing con- 
tribution, for the financing needs of the 
economy will continue to grow as Amer- 
ica grows—and will keep abreast of the 
social and economic structure changes. 

When all is said and done, these im- 
pacts on the nation—social and _ eco- 
nomic—have stemmed from the _ indi- 
vidual activities of the people within 
our business in meeting the needs of 
the people. It is what company manage- 
ments, field forces, rank and file per- 
sonnel everywhere do that makes the 
business. It is a tribute to the quality 
of service of life insurance people of 
yesteryear that our institution has made 
its great contributions to date. 

It is the responsibility of those of us 
in the business today to see that these 
services and contributions are continued 
and ceaselessly reoriented during the 
years ahead, always making greater and 
greater contributions to the welfare of 
our people. It is a good business to be 
in for that very reason. 
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The administration of life insurance is the largest private enterprise 
in the world. It is closest to the hearts of the people. 

A scientific as well as a welfare and social relationships business it 
is conducted with the greatest of efficiency by thousands of experts in 
home offices of the companies and is sold and serviced by many more 
thousands of men and women specially trained to keep step with the 
growing complexity of business which life insurance protects and the 
great variety in the needs of people and business which constant ex- 
pansion of insurance coverages meets. 

No business is so closely scrutinized by the public or so zealously 
and conscientiously supervised and safeguarded by the State. In the 
Commonwealth of New York alone there are five Deputy Superintend- 
ents to assist the chief Superintendent of Insurance and that one Depart- 
ment engages the services of more than 200 examiners of companies. 
This examination is a continuous procedure. Similar examinations are 
conducted by all State Insurance Departments of the United States and 
also characterize Canadian supervision. 
















Life insurance is a business which has 
an extraordinary status of solvency. No 
life insurance company has failed in 
some time. Even though a company 
were to encounter such hard luck as to 
face a critical financial situation making 
future successful operation difficult or 
my possible it is extremely likely that an- 
ther company will stand by ready to 
take over obligations of the company in 
distress and do so through the medium 
f reinsurance with the result that its 
policyholders will suffer no loss. 

More Than $300 Billion in Force 

The extraordinary acceptance of life 
insurance by this country and Canada is 
visibly demonstrated by the fact that in 
excess of $300 billion of insurance is in 
force 

With such a large segment of the pub- 
lic placing its ached trust in its life 
insurance ownership there could hardly 
be a surer evidence of its national ac- 
ceptance measurement. And another in- 
disputably proven way to demonstrate 
this is to take a look at some of the 
men who are members of the boards of 
directors or trustees of life insurance 
companies. Naturally, not one of those 
personalities would join an insurance 
company board did he or she not have’ of the United States from which post 
the most implicit confidence in the insti- he was elevated to Ambassador at the 
tution of life insurance. | : Court of St. James. He was counselor of 

The Gold 300k hi picked trom a American Red Cross, 1913-18; a mem- 
cross section of the nation a number of per of American delegation for confer- 
representative directors of life insurance ence with Germans on treatment and 
companies. Among them are some of Re party ange of prisoners of war, Berne, 
finest characters in the worlds of public Switzerland; was president of American 
life, finance, law, education and business, jar Association and of Association of 
and they are typical of the thousands he Ras. Gay of Mew Work: This weer 
of other outstanding citizens who are je was appointed an Honorary Knight 
contributing their time and talents 9 Grand Cross of the Most Busslient Oe; 
pierre mcctngs co: the She Sree’ | der of she SN ES. 
ee ee ee Se ee eee ee Mr. Davis is a member of the law 


the oO: ons. ~ , ° > " 
go organization firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunder- 
Summaries of their careers and what land & Riendl 
« c . 


thev represent in their everyday respon- 
sibilities follow: 
































JOHN W. DAVIS 
































oreo ot. General Lucius Clay 

John W. Davis General Lucius DuB. Clay, a director 

John W. Davis, dean of the New York of Metropolitan Life, has had one of 
bar, and who was the Democratic party’s the finest of American military careers. 
candidate for President of the United He was on General Douglas MacArthur's 
States in 1924, is a director of Mutual — staff in Philippines in 1937 and in charge 
Life of New York. His career began as of construction, Red River Dam, 
assistant professor of law, Washington Denison, Tex., 1938-40. He was in charge 
and Lee University. Twice he was of defense airport program, Civil Aero- 
elected to Congress from West Virginia. nautics Administration; was assistant 
He resigned to become Solicitor General chief of staff for materiel, Service of 




















Insurance Companies’ Boards 


By CiarENcE AxMAN 


Citizenry Which Accepts Membership On Life 


Supply and deputy director for war pro- 
grams in December, 1944. In 1945 he be- 
came deputy to General Eisenhower, for 
war programs. He became commander 
in chief U. S. forces in Europe and mili- 
tary governor of the U. S. zone, Ger- 
many, 

He is chairman of board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Continental Can Co., 
a director of Marine Midland Trust Co. 
of New York, General Motors Corp., 
and Newmount Mining Corp. Also, he 
is a director, National Committee for 
Free Europe, Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. 


Dr. Robert C. Clothier 


Dr. Robert Clarkson Clothier, a direc- 
tor of Mutual Benefit Life, president 
emeritus of Rutgers University, is a 
graduate of Princeton University where 
he majored in political economy and at 
which Woodrow Wilson was one of his 
professors. At the university § Mr. 
Clothier was editor in chief of the Daily 
Princetonian and member of its Student 
Council. 





DR. ROBERT C. CLOTHIER 


Upon leaving college he became a re- 
porter for Wall Street Journal and then 
was made personnel manager of Curtis 
Publishing Co. In 1917 he was made a 
member of the War Department’s Com- 
mittee on Classification of Personnel and 
was a lieutenant colonel on the general 
staff. Following the Armistice he joined 
with others in organizing the Scott 
Co., consultant in industrial personnel 
and was vice president of the company. 

Dr. Clothier’s educational work started 
at Haverford School where he was as- 
sistant head master and then he became 
dean of men at University of Pittsburgh. 
He was elected Rutgers president in 
1932. In 1947 he served as president of 
the New Jersey Constitutional Conven- 
tion which met in the Rutgers Gym- 
nasium and drafted a new state constitu- 
tion subsequently approved by voters of 





Receptivity Of Life Insurance 


One Good Example Of Confidence In The Institution Is The Type Of 






GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY 


the state. He was chairman of the 
State Board of the Division Against Dis- 
crimination. He was responsible for es- 
tablishment of the Rutgers Research 
Council and for expansion of the uni- 
versity in many directions. 





Paul G. Hoffman 


Paul G. Hoffman, a director of New 
York Life, has had an unusually distin- 
guished public career. After World War 
Il President Truman appointed a com- 
mittee under W. Averell Harriman to 
make a survey of Europe’s economic 
needs, Mr. Hoffman becoming a mem- 
ber. The survey resulted finally in the 

+ 





PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Marshall Plan and President Truman 
appointed him Administrator of the Eco- 
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nomic Sala Administration. After 
his brilliant work in Europe with ECA 
Mr. Hoffman was elected president of 
the Ford Foundation. He left that post 
this year to become chairman of the 
hoard of the Studebaker Corp. 

Of New England ancestry, Mr. Hoff- 
man attended University of Chicago for 
a year and then had service in World 
War I. Before and after the war he sold 
automobiles, and, moving to Los An- 
geles, took over Studebaker agency 
there. He became so successful the or- 
ganization brought him to headquarters 
in South Bend, Ind., as a sales execu- 
tive. He continued to advance and be- 
came president of Studebaker Corp. and 
one of outstanding men in the business 
world, 


Millicent | McIntosh 


Millicent Carey McIntosh, president of 
Barnard College, is a director of Home 
Life. 














MILLICENT McINTOSH 


She began her educational career as 
a teacher in Rosemary Hall and then 
joined faculty of Bryn Mawr College 
where she became acting dean in 1929, 


She was made dean of Barnard in 1947 
eb made president in 1952. In 1948 she 

as recipient of the Theodore Roosevelt 
cua! Medal and in 1949 received 
the Gold Medal of Hundred Year Asso- 
ciation of New York. 


Gov. Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 


Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr., former 
Governor of Virginia and since June, 
1947, president of University of Virginia, 
is a director of Life Insurance Company 





Foster Studio 
COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR. 


finance committeeman; Tri-Continental 
of Virginia. He holds degrees from Uni- 
versity of Virginia and from Columbia 
University. As holder of a Carnegie Fel- 
lowship he attended Oxford University 
in England. 

Gov. Darden practiced law in Virginia. 
After serving two terms as a member of 
Virginia’s General Assembly he was 
elected to Congress serving two terms 
and later was again a member of Con- 
gress for two terms. 

During World War I he saw 
both with the United States 
Corps and the French Army. For two 
years he was a member of the board 
of visitors of the United States Naval 
Academy. 

After resigning from Congress he was 
elected Governor of Virginia for the 
four-year term expiring January, 1946. 
For a brief period he held the Chancel- 
lorship of the historic College of William 
and Mary in Virginia. Upon. being 
elected president of University of Vir- 
ginia he became the fourth man in the 
history of the institution to hold the 
post of president 


action 
Marine 


Dr. G. Rowland Collins 


Dr. G. Rowland Collins, dean of New 
York University’s School of Commerce 
and of the university’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration, is a direc- 
tor of Manhattan Life. Furthermore, 
he is public governor of American Stock 
Exchange, formerly New York Curb Ex- 





M. Lasser 
ROWLAND COLLINS 


DR. G. 


change and is member of the Broadway 
Business Advisory committee of Chemi- 
cal Bank and Trust Co., is a trustee of 
New York Institute of Credit and a 
director of the annual educational con- 
ference of the senior executives of 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. Also, he is a consultant to the 
State of Maryland's board of education; 
a special educational consultant to the 
Lafayette College Self Study sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation; is president 
of the New York State Association of 
Colleges of Business Administration. 

He was formerly editor-in-chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and was chairman of the 
Food Marketing Research Council of 
New’ York Port Authority. Dr. Collins 
is author of a number of books on 
general business, marketing and manage- 
ment and is a speaker on business prob- 
lems. 


John Lord O’Brian 


John Lord O’Brian, one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in the United 
States, has served on the board of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society since 
1926. A member of the Washington, D. 
C., law firm of Covington & Burling, his 
ss career has been characterized by 
outstanding public service in national 
emergencies. 








JOHN LORD O'BRIAN 


War I, he _ headed 
Division of the De- 


During World 
the War Emergency 
parment of Justice and later was As- 
sistant to the Attorney-General of the 
United States. In World War II he was 
general counsel of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, War Production 
Board. Among other honors, he was 
awarded the Presidential Medal for Merit 
for outstanding service in the war effort 
and was also decorated an Officer of the 
Order of Leopold II by Belgium. 

A fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Mr. O’Brian has 
served as a Regent of the University 
of the State of New York, a trustee of 
the University of Buffalo, overseer of 
Harvard University and in 1945 was 
elected president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, 


Kenneth J. Hanau 


Kenneth J. Hanau, a vice chairman 
and director of New Jersey Regional 
Planning Commission, and active in 
many civic institutions and charitable 


HANAU 


KENNETH J. 


organizations, as well as being on board 
of many private enterprises, is a direc- 
tor of Colonial Life. 

ase his directorates and other af- 
filiations are these: Wagner Baking Cor- 
poration, executive vice president, treas- 
and member of executive commit- 


urer 
tee; American Equitable Assurance Co. 
of New York, director and member of 


finance committee; Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas R.R., director and on finance and 
executive committee; Union Bag and 
Paper Co., director and executive com- 
mittee member; Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Insurance Co., director and 
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director; National State 
director and member 
of executive and (finance committees; 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., director; 
Krueger Brewing Co., director and mem- 
ber of executive committee. 


John Howard Chaplin 


John Howard Chaplin, who is on board 
of directors of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies, is also a director of these 
American Hardware Cor- 


Corporation, 
Bank of Newark, 


institutions: 





JOHN H. CHAPLIN 


poration, Bristol Brass Corporation, 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co., Holo-Krome 
Screw Co., E. Ingraham Co., Phoenix 
State Bank and Trust Cc. of Hartford 
\lso, Mr. Chaplin is a director of Hart 
ford YMCA and is a former director « 
National Association of Manufacturers 
He is president of The Junior Achieve 
ment of Hartford, Inc. 

Mr. Chaplin belongs to the 
Club, Metropolitan Club and Yale 
of New York City. 


John B. Byrne 


John B. Byrne, chairman of the Hart 
ford-Connecticut Trust Co. and president 
of Hartford Clearing House Association, 
is a director of Connecticut Mutual Life. 


Hartford 
Club 





JOHN B. BYRNE 
He also is on board of Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., Hartford Accident and 


Indemnity Co., Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., Niles- Bement- Pond Co., 
Emhart Manufacturing Co., Terry Steam 
Turbine Co. and Hartford Courant Co., 
which publishes Hartford’s morning 
newspaper. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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The Support Given Nation’s Economy 
By Life Insurance Companies 


Mobility and Flexibility of Life Insurance Funds Exert Great Influence in 
Enabling Industry to Expand in Many Directions; Some Aspects 
of Life Insurance Investments in Post-War Years 


The large pool of capital funds in this country and the manner in which 
these funds flow into productive assets are probably two of the most 
dynamic characteristics of our economy and the major items which give it 
a distinguishing superiority over all others on earth. 
capital to put into this pool and the expectation of reward therefrom, either 
is the catalyst in our economic 
reaction which has made possible the creation and maintenance of a standard 
of living which is the envy of all nations. 


from interest, dividends, 


rents or profits, 


By Stuart F. Sittoway 
Vice President for Finance, Mutual Of New York 


The desire to obtain 


obscured by the indirect process of accumulating and employing capital 
funds which have been acquired through the purchase of life insurance or 


the deposit of installments in pension and saving funds, and entirely too 


few of the contributors to the pool via these routes regard themselves as the 


capitalists they are. 


A new set of laws for the regulation 
of the security issue portion of capital 
formation was evolved in the early 
1930's. These changes were designed to 
correct malpractices of prior boom pe- 
riods and to eliminate the impediment to 
the flow caused by the fresh memory of 
resultant investment casualty. In addi- 
tion, the stagnation of the capital pool 
in the 1930’s left the country so bereft 
of jobs and consumer income that those 
guiding our central government felt it 
necessary to heavily supplement, and, in 
fact, to largely supplant the reduced 
flow of private capital by the use of 
Federal funds through huge additions to 
the public debt. During the 1939-1945 
war years period, this process was con- 
tinued, although for an entirely different 
reason, 

A real determination to be prepared 
to trigger various monetary and fiscal 
moves in the event that our sensitive 
economic indices suggest an impending 
economic decline through a reduction in 
the volume of capital spending or for 
any other reason, caused the passage of 
the so-called Full Employment Act of 
1946. The Declaration of Policy con- 
tained in the act reads: 

“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby de- 
clares that it is the continuing policy 
and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use all practicable means 
consistent with its needs and obliga- 
tions and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy, with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of industry, 
agriculture, labor, and state and local 
governments, to coordinate and utilize 
all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining, in a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare, 
conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunies, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

How important is the life insurance 
industry in this all-important process of 
the formation and productive employ- 
ment of capital? 





These facts are frequently 


in our history, even though the impetus 
for this capital spending cannot be con- 
sidered orthodox or normal because of 
the resumption of Treasury deficits and 
the stimulations, such as _ accelerated 
amortization and excess profits taxes, 
which formed a basic part of the recent 
rearmament program. 
Willingness of Companies to 
Shift Investments 

From these figures it can be seen that 
life insurance company funds have been 
a substantial portion of the aggregate 
and without them, the boom would have 
been correspondingly less. In fact, with- 
out the mobility of such funds, it can 


Supply and Demand for Investment Funds 1946-52 


Demand for Fumds 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
6:4 7:3 “Th 6:3 32005" 9,8 837 
24 hh 5:59 £9 3.8 6:4 8.3 
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Increase in Real Estate Mortgages 

Net new issues of non-financial 
corporations 

Increase in net debt of state and 
local governments 

Net increase in govt. debt 
(outside U.S. agencies) 


Life insurance companies 
Mutual savings benks 
Savings & loan associations 
Fire & casualty and merine 
insurence companies 


Pension funds (private & public) Nee NeHe NeAe & 
Commerciel & Federel Reserve banks -13.5 


Individuals, personal trusts, 


endowments, corporations, etc. -8.1 


Total 
Corporation retained earnings, 
depletion and depreciation 
n.@. — Not Available 


Sources: Bankers Trust Report - 


-15.1 6.5 


Billions of Dollars 
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1 
-3.4 -4.1 41.8 1. 


11.9 16.8 19.0 15.2 19.4 17.8 17.6 


"Investment Funds - Supply and Demand" and 


other estimates made by Benkers Trust Co. 


Available figures in respect of the 
total volume of capital spending in this 
country are probably not complete, but 
in recent years they have undoubtedly 
become more meaningful and accurate. 
A summary of available figures of 
sources and use of capital funds is pre- 
sented in the accompanying table for the 
years 1946-1952, inclusive. These years 
seem most significant because they rep- 
resent a period in which we have seen 
the greatest volume of capital formation 


be clearly seen that the volume would 
have been importantly less. 

Moreover, the willingness and eager- 
ness of the life insurance companies to 
shift investments is of even greater sig- 
nificance as indicated by the fact that 
the industry actually invested in each 
of these years several times the amount 
of its growth in assets by reinvesting 
the proceeds of sales and amortization. 

By virtue of the fact that it is merely 
a segment of the total pool, it is appar- 





ent that life insurance investment activ- 
ity during this period must be looked 
at in the light of the financial atmos- 
phere then prevailing. 

War Period Buying of U. S. Bonds 

by Life Companies 

The cuteantine money market factor 
in the period immediately preceding the 
1946-1952 years was, of course, the deluge 
of United States Government Bond of- 
ferings required by the war effort. As 
a result of this process, the life insur- 
ance industry had approximately 46.8% 
of its assets in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds at the end of 1945. Mutual 
Of New York had approximately 52%% 
of its assets invested in Government 
bonds at that time. 

The outstanding monetary force which 
characterized these years was the con- 
tinued support of the Government bond 
market at a premium price by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Undoubtedly the respon- 
sible Treasury and Federal Reserve offi- 
cials felt that some implied obligation 
existed to support the market. 

Large Debt Burden Caused Unduly 

Low Interest Rate 

It seems clear that with the large 
debt burden of that period the cost of 
money to the Treasury was given dis- 
proportionate weight, and as a result it 
chose to finance at an unduly low rate 
of interest which required support pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve Board to 
assure success of the offering. Such 
purchases by the Federal Reserve in- 
creased member bank reserves and the 
base for expansion of the deposit and 
loan structure. Continued adherence to 
this program made it impossible for the 
Federal Reserve to regulate the supply 
of credit, as was necessary to control 
inflation. 

During the years 1946-1949 inclusive, 
the life insurance industry was extremely 
active in its investment operations, liq- 
uidating freely United States Govern- 
ment obligations against the supported 
market to augment the normal cash flow 
from operations. As a result, income 
available for investment was at an ex- 
traordinarily high level. 

During the year 1949, there was in- 
creasing evidence that the boom period 
was tiring. The Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production which in 
1948 had produced a monthly average of 
192 declined to 176 in 1949, with the 


manufacturer’s durable goods index 
dropping from 225 to 202. 
Following this readjustment, which 


continued into the early months of 1950, 
there occurred a succession of significant 
developments. The Korean conflict and 
the consequent sharp increase in arma- 
ment spending and foreign aid resulted 
in a projected deficit which caused a 
serious concern over the inflation pyra- 
mid which was certain to result. 
Federal Reserve Board Abandons Rigid 
Support of Government Bond Prices 
Accordingly, the Federal Reserve 
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STUART F. SILLOWAY 


Board produced a long awaited attitude 
of independence and took several well- 
planned and courageous steps to tighten 
money and credit conditions. In August 
of 1950, the rediscount rate was in- 
creased and initial planning of a Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Program was 
started. In October, Regulations X and 
W were reinstated and margin require- 
ments on listed stocks were increased 
in January of 1951. 


Stuart F. Silloway 

| After association with the invest- 
iment banking firm of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. Mr. Silloway in 1933 
joined the financial department of 
Mutual Life of New York. Six years 
later he was named assistant financial 
manager and in 1942 was elected 
treasurer. In 1944 he was promoted to 
second vice president and assistant 
manager of securities investment, be- 
coming manager in 1948. In June of 
this year he was promoted to vice 
president for finance. 

Mr. Silloway was educated in public 
schools of Newburyport, Mass.; Rut- 
gers Preparatory School and Wes- 
leyan University. He lives in Ossi- 
ning, N. Y. 











These moves while definitely helpful 
in controlling inflation, lacked full effec- 
tiveness because of the continued sup- 
port of long-term Treasury bonds, a 
process which added materially to re- 
serves. In addition, Treasury outlays 
were increasing sharply, suggesting a 
higher Treasury deficit. 

Realizing that the Government bond 
support program on the one hand was 
largely defeating its well-planned anti- 
inflation efforts on the other, the Re- 
serve Board abandoned its policy of 
rigid support of Government bond prices 
in March of 1951. Since that time, de- 
mand and supply have had greater in- 
fluence in security markets, and the 
Treasury has made its offerings com- 
petitive with other users of capital. 
Reference again to the table of the 
supply and demand for investment funds 
shows the very high level of new capita! 
demands in the years 1950, 1951 and 1952. 
The volume of corporate capital demands 
in 1952 returned to its 1948 high and 
residential and public construction ap- 
proached the earlier peak. 

The fact that capital markets were 
able to finance the additions to corporate 
Plant and provide housing and other 
facilities, without the continued addition 
to the money supply through Federal 
Reserve purchase of Government bonds, 
Proves that such support was not essen- 








tial to a high level of capital formation 
so long as interest rate considerations 
were not dominant. 

Effect of Changes Upon Market Yields 


The effect of these changes upon the 
market yields of various classes of in- 


and it is fair to say that the large vol- 
ume of such expansion could not have 
occurred without life insurance. 


Commitments by Life Companies’ Aid 
Expansion in Industry 


During this period, the life insurance 


Comparative Yields 


eps a Slee 20 5 GEST ROIS oe 
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Prime Commercial Rate ................ 
Moody’s Aaa Industrial Bonds ...... ... 


Baa Industrial Bonds 


Moody’s Aaa Utility Bonds ............ 


Baa Utility Bonds 


Moody’s Preferred Stocks—Low Dividend Series 


Pie: Grage  InGuUstrials |. ccs cick ces 


High Grate Utilities 
Moody’s 125 Industrial Common Stocks 


*New 314’s 


vestments is shown below: 

To say that life insurance companies 
have improved the net yield on their 
invested assets through this process is 
merely to mention the obvious. To em- 
phasize the importance of life insurance 
funds in this period is more basic. Life 
insurance has played a very important 
part in the whole capitalistic process 
during this exceedingly dynamic period, 


March June 
1951 1953 Increase 
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industry departed importantly from its 
former investment procedure to accom- 
modate the peculiar requirements of 
those seeking its funds. For example, 
several natural gas transmission lines 
were constructed in these vears to trans- 
port gas from the prolific Gulf Coast 
and Panhandle fields to northern popu- 
lation centers. Life insurance companies 
have made forward commitments to pro- 


Insurance Ownership A Monument 
To Self-Reliant Race 


By Craris ADAMS 
President, Ohio State Life 


Perhaps the most significant thing about 
the almost $300,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force in the United States is 
that people own it. They own it outright. 
Their title to it is absolute. It is their 
personal property purchased through 
personal savings. It is theirs by deed 
and not by gift. It is security acquired 
by individual effort through private en- 
terprise. It is a magnificent monument 
to self-reliance erected by a self-reliant 
race. It reflects the character of a strong, 
productive, and provident people. It par- 
takes of the essential spirit of America. 

Life insurance is one of the great sta- 
bilizing forces of the nation. Where the 
people save the country is strong. Where 
personal responsibility is a firm tenet 
of individual philosophy the nation is 
sound. Where free men provide for their 
own security there is that real indenend- 
ence which is the only solid foundation 
of free institutions. To the extent there- 
fore that life insurance induces personal 
savings to provide family protection and 
economic security it adds to the stature 
and stamina of our citizenry. Because it 
provides this service to so many mil- 
lions it contributes much to the present 
strength and the future progress of 
America. 

Group and Pension Plans 

Social security has become an accepted 
part of public policy. Recently through 
the great expansion of Group insurance 
and private pension plans manv employ- 
ers have voluntarily assumed the burden 
of contributing to the security of their 
employes. Both instrumentalities have 
become deeply embedded in our current 
social structure and beyond doubt they 
serve a sound social purpose. However, 
many good things hecome had when car- 
ried to extremes. Much of wisdom de- 
pends upon degree. The proper field of 
these projects is in the area of mini- 
mums. The legitimate purpose of such 
instrumentalities is to supplement, and 
not supplant, personal savings through 
private insurance. 





CLARIS ADAMS 


Few things could be more dangerous 
than the concept that either family pro- 
tection, or the financial independence of 
the individual, should be a primary func- 
tion of Government, or the principal 
responsibility of employers—in short, that 
security is some one else’s job. 


Socialized Savings Inadequate 


Socialized savings and institutionalized 
protection fall far short of being a 
complete substitute for life insurance 
owned. There can be no sound mass 
solution of individual needs, there can 
be no full satisfaction without full own- 
ership. 

Life insurance has grown and pros- 
pered through the years by a personal 
appeal to personal responsibility. In my 
opinion its future depends upon the con- 





vide substantial portions of the required 
funds for such projects where the money 
was furnished periodically as construc- 
tion progressed, reducing importantly 
the over-all cost through a lesser amount 
of capitalized interest during construc- 
tion. The very excellent New Jersey 
Turnpike was financed in a similar man- 
ner, as well as several important chemi- 
cal plants and other projects desirable 
to the continued improvement of our 
standard of living. 

The transfer of the most efficient units 
of the war time tanker fleet from Mari- 
time Commission ownership to private 
interests was largely facilitated by life 
insurance funds secured by preferred 
ship mortgage and bare boat charter 
to major integrated oil companies. In 
addition, the restoration to efficient 
operating condition of the rolling stock 
of the nation’s railroads was greatly 
aided by life insurance funds which were 
employed not only through the equip- 
ment trust and conditional sale routes 
but through direct ownership as well. 


Wider Range of Small and Medium 
Sized Credits 


The continued flow of life insurance 
funds into electric light and power and 
telephone industries has made it pos- 
sible for these important fields to keep 
pace with the constantly increasing de- 
mands of their users. 

The financing of large and top quality 
industrial railroad and utility credits is 
a comparatively simple process. The life 
insurance industry has not confined it- 
self to such credits, but more and more 
the list of holdings of the companies is 
becoming studded with a wide range of 
small and medium sized credits that 
have been aided greatly by the trans- 
fusion of life insurance funds. 

The production of automobiles and 
various consumer goods are so impor- 
tant over-all to our economy that no 
description of the use of life insurance 
funds would be complete without refer- 
ence to the funds that have been made 
available to sales finance and small loan 
companies, whose business is that of 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Claris Adams 


One of the most influential men in|} 
life insurance, a thinker of great clar- 
}ity and an unusually convincing 
| speaker before insurance committees 
and insurance organizations, Mr. 
Adams is also one of the civic lez iders 
of Columbus, O. A former president 
of American Life Convention, an or- 
ganization of 235 lite insurance com- 
panies, he has been chairman of nu- 
merous committees in the business. 
Currently, he is chairman of the Joint 
| Committee of Life Insurance Associa- 
| tion of America and American Life 
| Convention on Companies Federal In- 
} come Tax. 

Educated at public schools and at 
3utler College Mr. Adams received 
his law degree at Indiana Law School 
and after practicing law in Marion 
County, Indiana, he became a mem- 
ber of a law firm in Indianapolis, 
which had considerable insurance 
practice. After serving as prosecuting 
attorney in Marion County he ran 
unsuccessfully for United States 
Senator against United States Sen- 
ator James E. Watson in 1926. That 
same year he was elected executive 
secretary and general counsel of 
American Life Convention. In 1936 
he was elected president of Ohio 
State Life. In 1945 he was elected 
president of ALC. In 1944 he was 
chairman of the board of Institute of 
Life Insurance. 














tinuing strength and validity of that 
appeal. It will be a sad day for life insur- 
ance and, more than that, it will be a 
sad day for America, if the average 
American is taught to look to some one 
else, instead of himself, for his own 
security. 
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The Role 


General Manager, Mortgage Loan and Real Estate Investment Dept. 


In 1626 Peter Minuit, the able Gov- 
ernor of the Dutch colony of New 
\msterdam, made the first recorded pur- 
| real estate in the new world. 
to the sachems of the Canarsie 
valued at 60 guilders 


island ot Man- 


chase of 
He paid 
indians, 
for the 


trinkets 


righis to the 


originally settled and developed by those 

veterans in the  post-Revolutionary 

period. 

Meet Challenge of American Frontier 
All through the history of the United 

States interest in real estate can be said 

to have been the primary impetus 





Museum of the City of New York 


The First Real Estate Deal in America. Peter Minuit arranging for purchase of 
Manhattan Island from the Indians. Photograph of a scale model at Museum of the 
City of New York. 


| Today, the assessed value of 
the privately owned real estate in that 


one borough of New York City is some- 





¢ more than $8% billion. 
It is also a historical fact that Wil 
liam Penn, although granted the lands 


named Pennsylvania by a charter given 
hts father by Charles II of England in 
I¢81, was humane and intelligent enough 
to purchase the territory from the In- 
dians of the Mohican tribe that claimed 
it. He thus avoided for his colonists that 
ordeal of Indian wars that proved such 
a deterrent to the early establishment 
of prosperous colonies in other parts of 
North America. Further, although Penn 
founded his colony with the primary aim 
i f providing a haven for his 
oppressed co-religionists, the Quakers, 
he was not adverse to making a profit 
from his grant and is reported to have 
“pushed real estate sales to the settlers 
with vigor.” 

Minuit and Penn were not the only early 
real estate promoters in North America. 
Lord George Calvert in Maryland, Sir 
Robert Heath in the Carolinas and Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe in Georgia all developed 
their respective areas by picturing them 
as a worthwhile investment. Later, the 
Continental Congress spurred enlist- 


in mind of 


ments in the Continental Line by promis- 
ing “a good farm” in the Western Terri- 
tories to veterans. In the main, the areas 
that now comprise the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, 


Tennessee and Illinois were 





for continental expansion. Our people 
wanted their own land and they marched 
West to get it. From the early days in 
New Amsterdam until the Oklahoma 
Rush in 1889 the American frontier pre- 
sented a challenge and a prize: the land 
was there for those strong enough to 
claim it. Those who cleimed it and held 
it planted the seeds of our present 
prosperity and high standard of living. 

Hand in hand with the westward 
march of civilization went law and order. 
Although the wilderness and its hard- 
ships made speculation and shady deal- 
ings in real estate an early hazard to 
ownership; with the passage of time 
and the improvement of laws pertaining 
to ownership, real estate came to be 
regarded as a prime investment. 

From their earliest days, life insur- 
ance companies have realized the oppor- 
tunities to serve both policyholders and 
borrowers by the investment of reserves 
in first mortgage loans secured by im- 
proved real estate. Funds entrusted by 
policyholders must be dedicated to the 
provision of dollars to beneficiaries at 
some future date; therefore, security of 
the investment is of first importance. 
Carefully made mortgage loans provide 
this security as well as producing un- 
limited credit and geographical diversifi- 
cation. 

In recent years life insurance com- 
panies have been legally permitted by 
the legislatures of various states to pur- 





Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


chase and obtain the benefits of equity 
ownership in income-producing property. 
This is not an item of great importance 
in the insurance companies’ investment 
portfolio as yet, and it is not likely to 
become very important due to limita- 
tions set by state legislatures as to type 
of real estate which may be purchased 
and the relatively small percentage of 
assets which may be so invested. Real 
estate ownership generally proves more 
profitable than a company’s mortgage 
loan account in that higher returns can 
be expected from ownership, and_ the 
property can increase in value while the 
mortgage interest rate is fixed by con- 
tract. 

Life insurance companies have been 
the medium for a tremendous volume of 
saving during this century, and funds 
have been made available to finance all 
types of economic growth. Some idea of 
the magnitude of one aspect of this 
growth may be seen in the fact that 
mortgages held by all U. S. life com- 


panies have increased almost tenfold 
since 1920. The present aggregate of 
such holdings is nearly $22 billion. This 
may be visualized as being about the 
same as the total mortgage debt held 
by all types of investors on all types of 
property in all states west of the 
Mississippi River. During 1951 alone, $5 
billion of life insurance funds went into 
the financing of real estate purchases 
by means of mortgage loans. 

Effect of Mortgage Loan Fund on 

Economic Life 

Investment of such large funds in 
mortgage. loans has had a significant ef- 
fect on our economic life. At the end 
of 1951 some 97% of the mortgages 
owned by life insurance companies had 
been used principally to finance some 
form of housing, and 80% of the 2 million 
loans were made to finance individual 
homes. The extension of this mortgage 
credit has aided immeasurably in pro- 
viding the American people with the 
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highest standard of housing the world 
has ever known. Toward the end of 
World War II housing became one of 
this country’s foremost political issues. 
Federal legislation was amended and en- 
acted which provided guaranty features 





From a painting by Henry Sandham 


Landing of Calvert at St. Mary’s in 1634 to make the first settlement in Maryland 
under the grant by Charles I to George Calvert, Lord Baltimore 


and various state legislatures permitted 
insurance companies, banks, and other 
investors to make housing loans aiding 
both veterans and non-veterans in the 
purchase of property with very small 
down payments. Some companies ap- 
proached the post war housing problem 
by actually purchasing land and con- 
structing large multi-family rental proj- 
ects. Mortgage loans to purchasers of 
individual homes, however, accounted 
for a far greater number of new housing 
units. 

But an important point to always keep 
in mind is that life insurance companies 
serve vital social purposes when they 
make mortgage loans. Not only do they 
provide funds for needed new homes that 
constantly improve the American stand- 
ard of living, but the subsequent activity 
in the rea] estate market bolsters credit 
for use on other buildings of various 
types. Thus, the loans made on private 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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MR. BROKER— 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE’S 











PREFERRED PROTECTOR 
has 4 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
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1. SELECTIVE UNDERWRITING NOT REQUIRED 
2. MINIMUM AMOUNT $10,000 
3. LOW COST PROTECTION 
4. DIVIDENDS BEGIN 1ST YEAR 
9. COMMISSION RATE NOT REDUCED . . SAME AS WHOLE LIFE 
6. CASH VALUES COMPARE WITH WHOLE LIFE 
7. AVAILABLE AGES 0 TO 70 PLUS 
8. FAMILY INCOME OR FAMILY MAINTENANCE RIDER MAY BE ADDED 
9. ELIGIBLE FOR SPECIAL CLASS RISKS UP TO 500% MORTALITY 
10. $10,000 NON-MEDICAL APP UP TO AGE 36 
11. AVAILABLE ON TERM CONVERSIONS 
12. AVAILABLE ON GROUP CONVERSIONS $10,000 
13. AVAILABLE ON JUMBO RISKS 
14. AVAILABLE ON SURPLUS LINE APPLICATIONS 


CALL ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING SEVEN GENERAL AGENCIES IN THE NEW YORK AREA 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Ee a Ge ee ck aK SO 90 John St., New York 38 WOrth 4-3891 
Ree ek a ee 144 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 MAin 5-2811 
Timothy W. Foley . . . . 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 MUrray Hill 3-4417 
3. ee 15 Park Row, New York 38 COrtlandt 7-3564 
Norman H. Tarnoff . 48 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, N. Y. WHite Plains 9-0034 
Wood and Cluthe. . ... . 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. MArket 4-3500 
Gerald H. Young, C.L.U. . . . . 225 Broadway, New York 7 BArcay 7-7700 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 





OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Constantly Growing Expansion of the 
Life Insurance Contract To Keep 


ace With Publie’s Needs 


By Davin H. Harris 


If the life insurance agent of a hun- 
dred years ago carried a rate book in 
his pocket he never had to worry about 
its causing an unsightly bulge. It would 
have described a scant handful of poli- 
cies: Ordinary Life, one or two Term 


plans, perhaps a Survivorship Annuity 
and a_ single gg ie immediate an- 
nuity. Even the Endowment policy, 


which today we think of as one of the 

“basics,” was yet to come in American 
life insurance. Industrial insurance was 
still 20 years away. Group insurance 
was an idea that would not be born until 
the agent’s grandchildren’s generation. To 
describe the policies which were offered 
would have needed little space, for there 
was nothing to be said about incon- 
testability, non-forfeiture provisions, set- 
tlement options, conversion rights, or 
“features,” and little about dividends. 
As many words would have been de- 
voted to the conditions—such as travel 
south of Virginia or Kentucky, under 
which the policy would be void, as would 
have gone into describing the benefits 
themselves. 

Contrast this with the situation today. 
Through the variety and flexibility found 
in Ordinary insurance we are able to 
meet the widest range of personal and 
business insurance needs. Industrial poli- 
cies bring protection to those whom Or- 
dinary insurance does not reach. Group 
insurance, the newest and most fluid 
branch of our business, plays a tremen- 
dous social role as the mechanism—and 
in no small measure the motivation—for 
welfare and retirement plans of every 
description. Taken together, these serv- 
ices translate the fundamental concepts 
of life insurance into a practical struc- 
ture broader and more vers itile than the 
most farsighted of our predecessors of 
a century ago could have foreseen. In- 
deed, “A policy for every need” might 
well be the slogan of the life insurance 
company in the middle of the Twentieth 
Century, reflecting a hundred years of 
progress in developing contracts and 
contract provisions to increase the scope 
of life insurz ance protection and to make 
possible today’s professional standards 
of life underwriting. 


The Basic Forms 


Even for a combination company, the 
first justification for such a slogan would 
be aod in the Ordinary branch, since 
it is Ordinary insurance which is most 
directly called upon to provide coverage 
varying according to individual needs. 
The variety of plans comprising the 
over-all contract structure of the Ordi- 
nary line makes it possible for the agent 
to develop an insurance program to fit 
his client’s needs and _ circumstances, 
recognizing personal preference where a 
given problem can be’ solved in several 
ways, and allowing for future adjust- 
ments as the insured’s circumstances 
change. 

Our attention naturally focuses first 
on the basic forms, universally accepted 
and understood and proven by many 
years of experience. Ordinary life, Lim- 
ited-Payment life, Endowment and Term 
policies furnish a choice of benefits of 





Assistant Actuary, 


premium - payment arrangements ade- 
quate to fill a wide variety of needs. 
Immediate and deferred annuities of 
several types occupy a similar position 
of long-standing and proven usefulness. 
An important part of today ’*s rate-book, 
however, is devoted to the newer con- 
tracts which combine benefits of more 
than one type or which have developed 
as variations or special-purpose adapta- 
tions of the basic forms. Contracts such 
as Retirement Income, combining insur- 
ance and annuity elements, have become 


DAVID H. HARRIS 


popular with the increasing interest in 
planning for old age. The Family In- 
come policy has been widely accepted as 
providing a type of protection very well 
suited to the needs of a family with 
young children. Policies with a “modi- 
fied” premium basis have made it pos- 
sible to buy permanent insurance with a 
particularly low cost in the early years. 
Specialized series of forms have been 
developed to meet requirements in such 
fields as Juvenile insurance and Pension 
Trusts. Each company finds its own bal- 
ance between the desire to maintain 
efficiency and economy by holding down 
the number of “special” forms, and the 
merchandising appeal of having “some- 
thing different” to offer, but it would be 
hard today to find a valid life insurance 
need which can be met on a sound basis 
and for which provision is not made in 
one way or another. 


Versatility of Policies 


Settlement options offer a further 
means of adapting benefits to the indi- 
vidual’s needs; programming depends 


upon them as much as upon the choice 
of plan, since income requirements are 
the determining criterion in sO many 
personal insurance problems. Through 
application of the settlement options, 
the proceeds of a nominally single-sum 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


policy can be made payable according 
to whatever pattern best suits the family 
—over a short or long period, starting 
immediately upon the insured’s death or 
deferred to a later date, as a fixed num- 
ber of instalments or on a “life income” 
basis to continue as long as the bene- 
ficiary lives. Similar flexibility is avail- 
able to the insured with respect to the 
maturity of an endowment, making it 
possible for him to convert it to an 
annuity under previously guaranteed and 
favorable conditions or to use the in- 
surance company as investor of his 
funds while he receives periodic interest 
or instalments. Moreover, with the right 
to apply a settlement option within cer- 
tain limits in connection with the cash 
surrender value of a policy, the perma- 
nent insurance plan purchased at a time 
when the predominant need is for pro- 
tection may become a source of income 
for retirement years when the need for 
protection has diminished. 

Many other features of the Ordinary 
policy contribute to its versatility, some 
directly in the form of supplemental 
benefits and others indirectly by provid- 
ing a choice of action under various cir- 
cumstances. Thus, the insured may pur- 
chase waiver-of-premium benefits to as- 
sure continuation of his insurance in 
case of serious disability, sometimes with 
the important addition of a disability in- 
come, or he may add Double Indemnity 
to his policy to provide further protec- 
tion against death by accident. Non- 
forfeiture options permit him to use the 
equities of a lapsed policy to provide 
continued insurance if he does not wish 
to surrender for cash. Dividends, if not 
needed immediately, may be left on 
deposit to accumulate at interest or used 
to purchase additional insurance, and in 
this way may subsequently become the 
means of making the policy fully paid- 
up or maturing it as an endowment 
earlier than would otherwise occur. 
Loan values add another dimension to 
the financial security provided by the 
policy, giving the insured a source of 
funds upon which he can draw in an 
emergency without total loss of his in- 
surance protection. In fact, the modern 
policy may be much longer than its pre- 
decessor of 100 years ago, but there are 
few of its provisions which do not in 
some degree add to the rights of the 
policyholder and increase the flexibility 
with which his needs can be met. 


The Industrial Contract 


Industrial life insurance was _ intro- 
duced in this country in 1875 for rea- 
sons very much the same as those that 
had stimulated its original development 
in England 20 years earlier. The ortho- 
dox types of insurance were not ade- 
quately serving lower-income families, 
which needed small policies and a 
method of paying for them in frequent, 
small instalments. In addition, the “Or- 
dinary” policies of the day were regu- 
larly issued only to men. For these 
families, inability to accumulate sub- 
stantial savings increased the relative 
importance of final-illness and burial ex- 
penses and made it desirable to insure 


wife and children as well as the bread- 
winner. 

These needs still exist. Today, more 
than 100,000,000 Industrial policies pro- 
vide the benefits of individual life in- 
surance in amounts of less than $1,000 
to meet the requirements of those for 
whom Ordinary insurance is out of reach 
or unsuitable. To facilitate the policy- 
holder’s payments and to provide the 
greatest possible encouragement to con- 
tinuance, premiums are collected at his 
home—once a week in most cases, but 
sometimes montthly for the larger poli- 
cies. Much emphasis is placed on the 





David H. Harris 
3orn in New York City Mr. Harris 
received most of his formal education 
in England. Returning to this country 
in 1940 he joined actuarial department 
of The Prudential, remaining with 
that company until his induction in 
the Army in 1943. A second lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps most of his serv- 
ice was in the United States, but it | 
included a short period in India. | 
In 1946 Mr. Harris went with the | 
Equitable Society and after holding 
various positions, most of which had 
to do with Group insurance, he was 
appointed assistant actuary in 1950, | 
From June, 1951, until May, 1952, he 
Was manager of Individual Acci- | 
dent and Health, that being the period 
during which the Society launched 
its In-Hospital Major Expense pro- 
gram. Since returning to actuary’s de- 
partment he has been on staff of the 
senior vice president and actuary, and 
has been primarily concerned with 
research and planning in the field of 
electronic machinery. A Fellow of So- 
ciety of Actuaries he is a past chair- 
man of its education and examination 
committee. 











maintenance of a balanced program of 
protection for the family according to its 
particular requirements. 

The present-day Industrial contract 
is in many ways similar to its Ordinary 
counterpart, but geared to the smaller 
amounts involved, and within its sphere 
of application it, too, offers flexibility to 
meet individual ‘needs. Intended to pro- 
vide basic protection, it is most often 
written on a whole-life form, either on 
a limited-payment basis or with pre- 
miums payable until a high age. How- 
ever, under certain conditions endow- 
ment policies for 20 years and longer 
terms are also available. In either case, 
the contract includes both an accidental 
death benefit similar to that available 
on an optional basis in Ordinary policies 
and a benefit payable upon loss of eye- 
sight or limbs, and the same non- 
forfeiture options are offered as in Ordi- 
nary insurance. 

Increasing wage levels have made it 
possible for many who would once have 
been interested only in Industrial insur- 
ance to move into the Ordinary field, 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


HERBERT FRANKFORD 


» 


a 25 Years — 


An organization keyed to 
the best in service for 
Brokers and Surplus Writ- 
ers, with a complete line 
of contracts both standard 
and sub-standard." 
* Including accident, 


health and hospitalization 


8 a) 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street 
26 Court Street - - - 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MUtrray Hill 2-3030 


HENRY MARSHALL, C.L.U. | 
| 


General Agents 


MILTON RIFKIN, C.L.U. 


Assoc. General Agent Asst. General Agent 


HELEN KIMBALL 


Agency Secy. 




















The Management and Underwriters of The 
Penn Mutual's Home Office Agency Have A 
Sincere Interest In The Career Concept 
of Life Underwriting As Evidenced By:— 


& 


66 MEMBERS IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


33 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


26 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


15 MEMBERS WHO HAVE PARTIALLY COMPLETED 
THEIR C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


4 MEMBERS WHO HAVE COMPLETED THE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT STUDY PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


1 MEMBER WHO HAS PARTIALLY COMPLETED 
THE AGENCY MANAGEMENT STUDY PROGRAM 


“O) 
@ 


These men represent the spirit of an institution which has 
served the community for over ninety-one years and has 
developed personal insurance estates currently totaling over 


$339,000,000. 





Hy Be - YOUR INDEPENDENCE 
i » * STANDS THE PENN MUTUAL 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


JOSEPH H. REESE, C.L.U., General Agent 


The PENN MUTUAL 
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Life Insurance Company 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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Lite Insurance Ownership Builds 
Character, Enriches Lite 


Purchase of Insurance Emphasizes Individual’s Deep Sense of 
P P 


Responsibility, 







insurance was founded on 
deep spiritual concepts, it is little won- 
der, down through the that its 
good effect upon its multiple millions of 


Since life 
years, 


buyers has been so profound. It has 
fostered and deepened in the minds and 
hearts of purchasers those finer spiritual 
sense of responsi- 
self-sacrifice and an 
development 


qualities such as a 
bility, unselfishness, 
all-round deeper spiritual 
which, in the final analysis, is 
makes people and America great. 
many years of operation in 
field it 
that a 


what 


From my 
the life insurance 
has long been my 
parallel is to be found existing between 
the Bible and the performance of life 
insurance. This may seem sacrilegeous 
to some, but is it? As we study the life 
of the Man of Galilee we note the in- 
shows many 


production 
conviction 


stitution of life insurance 
examples of what He preached and car- 
ried out into action. 


“You Are Your Brother’s Keeper” 


It will be recalled that He plucked the 
ears of corn on the Sabbath, to the con- 
sternation of many, in order that life 
might be perpetuated, which is the pur- 
pose of life insurance. He began His 





John W. Yates 


No general agent in the country 
has shown greater ability in swaying 
audiences = insurance men emotion- 
ally than has Mr. Yates whose talks 
have grown out of extensive experi- 
ence in seeing life insurance perform, 
and the depth and sincerity of his 
belief that insurance ow nership brings 
out the finest characteristics of man- 
kind. For two years he was president 
of Los Angeles Church Foundation. 
After banking experience, he entered 
insurance as a Seattle agent; then 
was appointed Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent in Detroit where he 
was for a decade. Next, reoccupied 
a similar post for the company in 
Los Angeles and in 1935 he was as- 
signed the entire state of California. 








ministry in a world of indescribable self- 
ishness, greed, oppression, utter lack of 
consideration of others and_ great 
wickedness. There was little, if any, 
hope for the oppressed. Life was con- 
sidered of little or no value. It was 
cheap indeed. 

When He began preaching “love ye 
one another,” “do unto others as though 
you were the others,’ “you are your 
brother’s keeper,” and the most precious 
thing in all creation is a human life, 
they were strange words indeed. So 
strange were His teachings that they 
killed Him. At least, they thought so. 
However, His sales talks, and those of 
the 12 salesmen He recruited, are, after 


For Dependents 


By Joun W. YarTEs 


General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles 





almost 2,000 years, the world’s best seller 
today, despite all attempts by the Hitlers 
and others to stamp out His teachings. 


Deep Concern for Dependents 


The perpetuation into modern times of 
the deep concern of this Man, Jesus, for 
the hungry, the halt, the blind, for 
widows and little children, is responsible 
for the birth and tremendous growth of 
life insurance. It was born in unselfish- 
ness, fostered in kindness, matured 
in consideration of others. 

Lock at the parables of Jesus and you 
find one-half of them are either directly 
or indirectly about money. We may then 
remember that the business of life insur- 
ance is delivering dollars to people for 
every purpose for which they can be 
used and on the easiest terms known. 
Think of the miracle on that Sabbath 
day in the long ago when He fed a 
multitude with a boy’s lunch, and you 


Unselfishness, and Affection 


know that life insurance is the compar- 
able miracle of today. At the death of 
a policyholder, a life insurance company, 
for a consideration of about three cents 
on the dollar, instantly converts the 
$1.98 value of a man “off the hoof,” into 
thousands, and even millions of dollars. 
This is often for an amount equivalent 
to a boy’s lunch. To illustrate, $190 re- 
ceived some years ago, in our agency, 
from a Standard Station attendant at 
Santa Barbara, has already purchased 
over 5,000 meals for a widow and baby 
daughter, who otherwise would have 
been completely without support. The 
husband and father paid a temporary 
Term premium, that being all he could 
afford until pay day; but he never re- 
turned from a fishing trip in the Blue 
Pacific. 


The Constant Struggle for Security 
From mankind’s stone age struggles on 





improve his business . . 


Call, write or visit 


New York 4, N. Y. 








A Prudential 
Brokerage Agreement 


Means MONEY 


Richard N. McFadden, 


Richard N. McFadden says: “A general insurance man who doesn’t 
sell Life is missing a great opportunity to increase his income... 
. and complete his service. There are 
substantial first year Life commissions in your file of clients... 
clients who have purchased your general coverages.” 


Make a Brokerage Agreement! Increase Your Income! 
Sell Prudential, both Ordinary and Group 


KNICKERBOCKER AGENCY 
25 BROAD STREET 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 





the new manager 
of Prudential’s Knickerbocker Agency, has 
wide experience in administration and selling. 


BOwling Green 9-1920 
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down to the America of today, mankind 
has sought economic security, but it was 
not until a little more than a century 
ago that it was made possible. Instead 
of passing the hat upon the demise of a 
family head, it was considered kinder 
and wiser for each place in a common 
fund a mathematically calculated sum, 
which, when improved by compound in- 
terest, would enable each family to 
receive a predetermined amount. Prior 
to this there was no way whereby a man 
could make guaranteed financial plans 
for the future, which would not be in- 
evitably thwarted by circumstances of 
old age, disability, or death, over which 
he had no control. Therefore, life insur- 
ance has become a pillar of fire by night 
and a pillar of cloud by day, which en- 
ables every qualified son and daughter 
of God to make financial plans for the 
future and thus pass through any eco- 
nomic wilderness into the promised land. 

What has made the incalculable social 
and economic benefits available to indi- 
viduals, families, business organizations, 
estate owners and to Americans in every 
nook and cranny of this great land of 
ours? It is the spiritual qualities of 
faith, trust, cooperation, dependability, 
love. It is answering the question asked 
in Biblical times, “Am my brother’s 
keeper?” by saying, “Yes.” A life in- 
surance company, if you qualify, will 
keep your brother, your widow, your 
children, your creditors, your most cher- 
ished financial objectives free from the 
loss of your life value to them. 


Man Need Never Die Economically 


The question was asked, “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” Life insurance an- 
swers: “He need never die economically. 
We can keep him living as long as he 
wishes to by incorporating that portion of 
his future earnings which he would like 
to leave to others, and guarantee to dis- 
tribute it just as he would have done had 
he been here to earn and distribute it.” In 
addition to making a will to distribute his 
acquired estate, which is generally of little 
income value, life insurance enables him, 
upon qualification, to will his potential es- 
tate, the value of which is generally sev- 
eral times greater than his actual posses- ¥ 
sions. 

The fact that people have come to 
know that life insurance companies are 
designed to lift burdens from the shoul- 
ders of widows and children too heavy 
for them to bear, and that they only 
issue policies on the lives of citizens 
who have proper concepts of social and 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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M1, a 


Thanks for the substantial increase in the volume of our life 
business since our message to you in The Gold Book of 1952. 


We believe our new and improved non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance program on a participating basis will further help 
you to increase your sales. 


We repeat our friendly invitation for you to visit our office 
and discuss with a specially trained staff of experts the EASY WAY 
to sell life and non-can. A. & H. insurance. 


The following complete and modern coverages are available 
through you to meet the personal insurance needs of your general 
insurance clients. They are issued in the Continental Assurance 
Co. of Chicago of which we are general agents. 


1. Home Guarantee-Mortgage 5. Renewable-Convertible 
Term 
* 


2. Life Expectancy 


* 


6. Retirement Income 
* 
5. Family Income and Family 7. Term-Sub-Standard 
Maintenance Riders 


* 


* 


8. "Non-can" Disability 
4. Juvenile (participating) 


The “how can we write it" attitude of our underwriters has 
salvaged many a good commission for broker who would otherwise 
have been disappointed. Try us on your next LIFE or A. & H. line! 


Faithfully, 


— a 


P.S. We write both participating and non-participating. 


Lloyd Vosseller, President John A. Meyer, Secretary 


Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. > e per a er ree 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. De ">, & Siasa cg is si : — reas. 
‘ ! ur Bore » Ass’t Sect’ 

Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. >= on a 'o /) “a2 e ect’y 


Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE « BONDS +« CASUALTY « DISABILITY *« MARINE « LIFE 


PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38 


More Than Half a Century of Service 























C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 
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The agent puts in his appearance, the interview is held, the prospect 
puts his name on the dotted line, the policy is issued. From then on, as 


long as premiums are paid, the transaction from the standpoint of the 


insured is a completed proceeding. 


But the case is now in custody of the life insurance company. It has 
assumed all the obligations of the contract. Henceforth, the responsi- 
bility is the company’s. It is because of the way in which the respon- 
sibility is so faithfully met that life insurance has grown to its present 
magnitude and has won such great public confidence. The performance 
of life insurance is one of the great business classics. And many of those 
performances are teeming with human interest. Such a performance may 
spring into operation within a few hours after the policy is taken and the 
first premium has been paid, even if it be only a monthly premium of a 


few dollars. 


The Gold Book has asked agents in varicus parts of the country to 
tell of some of their cases which have resulted in payments of claims 
under unusual circumstances; that is, of more than routine interest. They 
include cases where the insured has died suddenly shortly after taking out 
the insurance; cases where immediate relief has been given to families 
economically hard pressed; some where the receipt of the claim check has 
been a surprise, the beneficiary being under the misapprehension that the 
policy had lapsed; and others demonstrating that performance of life 
insurance is a classic example of integrity in the business world. 


Adlai E. Stevenson, former Governor of Illinois and candidate for President on 


Democratic ticket in last national campaign, made a statement at his press confer- 
ence given on day he returned from his visit to Asia and the Middle East which 
could well be used by life insurance agents as a basic truth to be remembered in 
salesmanship. Mr. Stevenson said: “There is no substitute for seeing with your 
own eyes and hearing with your own ears. I wanted to see and hear for myseif. 
And what I have seen and heard is both encouraging and sobering.” 

And nothing could more accurately describe the emotions of insurance agents 
as they constantly observe how life insurance has been helpful, or, in contrast how 


lack of its ownership brings distress. 


Every experienced agent has often been 


encouraged or put in a mood of very sober thinking as he sees the constantly chang- 
ing panorama of what happens when life insurance is adequate or when it is not. 


The following examples of human interest performance of insurance 
were obtained from district agencies of John Hancock. 


Policy Commuted Value of 
$6,592; Paid $15.99 Premium 


Charles L. Kelly, assistant district 
manager, Portland, Ore., when an agent 
solicited a young service attendant 
named Alonzo Ledford with the result 
that a $2,500 Family Income policy was 
sold for a monthly premium of $5.33. 
Both Ledford and his wife were 23, had 
three small children. The policy issue 
date was May 24, 1951, and subsequently 
June and July premiums were paid. The 
family then moved and as the agency 
could not locate the Ledford family the 
contract was submitted for lapse. In 
January, 1952, Kelly received information 
that Ledford had died the preceding fall 
in an automobile accident in another part 
of the state, and the widow was located 
at Salem, Ore. 

Mr. Kelly drove to Salem, a 50 mile 
journey, found the widow and learned her 
husband had been killed at a time when 
there remained nine days before the 
grace period. Also, he learned that a 
fourth child had been born after Led- 
ford’s death. Mrs. Ledford said she 
had never submitted a claim because she 
believed the policy had lapsed. Claim 
forms were submitted and the company 
promptly paid the commuted value of 
$6,592. This was for a total premium 


paid by the insured of $15.99. With the 
proceeds Mrs. Ledford bought and com- 
pletely paid for a home. 


Pennies in Kiddies’ Bank 
Helped Pay the Premium 


John Denovel, while at Troy, N. Y., 
collected $1.40 weekly premium from the 
H. family consisting of a husband, 32, 
wife, 25, and four boys, oldest 8 He 
was carrying $3,500 Ordinary insurance 
in another company and his wife $1,500 


with John Hancock. Each of the four 


children were insured for a 35-cents 
weekly premium endowment, all policies 
on the children being taken out shortly 
after each was born. 

\gent Denovel recommended that this 
husband and father take out an Endow- 
ment at age 85 with a $10 monthly fam- 
ily income supplementary provision on 
the 20-Year plan which was done on a 
quarterly basis. The first quarterly pre- 
mium was paid. As to what followed 
Denovel said to The Gold Book: 

“This insured had suffered some set- 
backs financially which found him un- 
prepared to meet the full premium when 
due. As a last resort I prevailed upon 
him to borrow the money from_ his 
parents who lived on the second floor. 
He was only able to raise a portion of 
the premium. As a result, he emptied 
each of the four little banks which were 


Illustrating Uncertainty of Life’s Tenure 


Death Without Warning; Insurance Takes Over 


John Hancock Field Representatives Discuss Some of Their Cases 





JOHN DENOVEL 


maintained on behalf of the children, 
and so paid the premium. Until that 
time he was in good health. Four days 
after the premium was paid he was 
stricken with a cold and two days later 
with a stroke which paralyzed his entire 
right side, and he died the next morning. 
It was a pathetic scene when I called 
that same morning to make a collection. 
The widow had not recovered enough 
from the shock to let me help complete 
the claim. That was not done until after 
the funeral. 

“Our policy provided a monthly in- 
come of $50 per month beginning as of 
the day of death and continuing until 
the expiration of the family income pe- 
riod of nearly 20 years, after which the 
$5,000 would be paid in a lump sum or 
otherwise. With the insurance proceeds, 
together with other assets supported by 
the $50 monthly income from our policy, 
the widow was able to maintain her 
home, raise the boys and not be obliged 
to seek employment. 





CHARLES L. KELLY 












Policy Lapsed; Agent Persisted 
And Larger One Was Written 


Ira Izenstark, John Hancock, Holly- 
wood, California, met all members of a 
family while servicing insurance on the 
lives of the children. The head of the 
family had a previous policy on his life, 
a $7,500 Retirement Income issued in 
1946. He kept borrowing on it until the 
value was used up and the policy lapsed 
about a year prior to the issue of a new 
policy, and it was a larger one. It was 
only through the persistence of the agent 
that the new policy was taken. 
























IRA S. IZENSTARK 


As a result of the new insurance the 
company is paying his widow $7,000 in 
cash to meet all outstanding debts and 
she left $10,000 at interest and is receiv- 
ing $100 a month. 

The widow has taken a position as a 
secretary and recently applied for more 
insurance, 





Prospect Tried to Evade 
Sale; Agent a Pallbearer 


Harold E. Scheppner, district mana- 
ger, John Hancock, St. Louis, thus de- 
scribes the case of a man who died of 
heart disease: 

“Closely associated with a_ family 
through Boy Scout activities I asked the 
prospect, a contractor, one evening after 
returning from a meeting if he should 
not have more insurance as he was 
carrying a small amount only. We were 
sitting in his car in front of his home. 
I obtained a $15,000 policy which was 
rated and subsequently the rating was 
reduced. 

“When the policyholder ran into fi- 
nancial difficulties he thought he should 
drop the policy but I persuaded him that 
he shouldn’t. The contract was in force 
four years when he died leaving his 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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Prudential Men Describe Performances of Insurance 


Managers Discuss Cases Demonstrating Uncertainty of Life and 


How Insurance Has Come to Relief of 


“ve Never Had a Day’s Sickness” 


Charles H. Althoff, assistant manager, 
Osborne Bethea & Associates, The Pru- 
dential, Newark, gave The Gold Book 
an example of the fact that death can 
strike suddenly and unexpectedly and 
that the prospect’s “I don’t think I'll 
buy insurance” attitude was fortunately 
overcome. 

‘In the spring of 1950,” he said, “I 
was doing situation prospecting and took 
down the address of the Giles home, 
rather a modest house. The fact that 
there were children particularly inter- 
ested me. I sent him a pre-ca!! letter, 
arranged an appointment. I interested 
him in going ahead with our Dollar 
Guide; returned to the office. 

“At the time Alfred J. Giles was 40 and 
had a wife and two daughters. The 
older was 4; the other had just been 
born. He was a bread route salesman 
earning about $5,400 a year. On the next 
appointment I managed to close on al- 
ternate solution which included a slightly 
smaller critical period income and also 
paying off the mortgage on the house. 
Though it was not my most difficult 
sale to make considerable persuasion 
was needed. 

“During the next couple of years I 
made four visits. Proud of the fact that 
he had never had a sick day in his life 
he would kid me in a friendly way about 
‘stealing the money for premiums.’ 
On August 13, 1952, slightly more than 
two years after the policy was placed 
Giles went to work. He was not feeling 
so well, but did not think his condition 
was such that he should remain home. 
At 6:50 o’clock he was dead. To his 
family, neighbors and other friends it 
was a great shock. Mrs. Giles called 
me the next day, not to make business 
arrangements but to express her grati- 
tude that I had convinced her husband 
he needed the policy. When she re- 
turned from the funeral which was in 


‘amilies 


Fireman Killed En Route To Fire 





ALTHOFF 


CHARLES H. 


the South it was decided after a review 
of the insurance program that the 
mortgage should not be paid off with 
the proceeds, but should be used to in- 
crease her monthly income. The reason 
for her disregarding the mortgage was 
that she intended moving back South, 
where she formerly lived, and had de- 
cided to sell the home which later was 
accomplished. 

“IT spent a day taking her to various 
places, such as SS Board, Veterans Ad- 
ministration and her husband’s former 
employer, for benefits owed him. A 
short time afterwards everything was 
going smoothly.” 


Insurance Maintains a Wife’s Pride 


FRANK M. AKERS, JR. 


Frank M. Akers, Jr., CLU, Prudential 
Atlanta manager, tells The Gold Book 
of a woman who often comes to the 
agency to express her appreciation of 
what has been done in connection with 
the family. 

This was a case of a Modified Life 
plan on a man 38, the policy containing 
a Disability Income provision. In July, 
1935 the insured became disabled because 
of a bronchial complaint and has been 
drawing disability of $200 a month since 
that time. Following his disability this 
insured met financial reverses, and the 
income from the insurance company has 
constituted the main income. 

This wife says that the income from 
the insurance company is responsible for 
the education of a daughter, the saving 
of the home and also furnishes enough 
for a basic living. But, and this is 
important, says Mr. Akers, it also has 
saved the pride of this woman. She 
came from a wealthy Southern family 
which disapproved her marriage, but she 
has been able to struggle through the 

hard years following disability of her 
husband without the necessity of receiv- 
ing any help from her family— and all 
because of those disability income pay- 
ments. 


JOHN H. HARTLE 
Manager J. Harold Hartle, Pruden- 
tial, Providence, told The Gold Book 
of the insurance of Leo A. Lucini, 29, 


wife 23, two smal] children. Family was 
purchasing a home. In May, 1951, the 
insured applied for $8,000 Modified Life 
with 20-Year Decreasing Term of $7,000 
with a 
$16.77. 
Upon delivery of the policy he decided 


prepaid monthly premium of 


to change it to the agent’s original pro- 
a Modified with a base of $6,000 
and 20-Year Decreasing 


posal, 
Term in the 
amount of $21,000 which increased his 
monthly premiums to $18.09 On this 
policy he paid the premiums for June, 
July and August, 1951, making total pre- 
miums paid $71.04. 

Early in August Mr. Lucini joined vol- 
unteer fire department in West Bridge- 
water, Mass. On August 20 he was going 
to his first fire. It was in the 150-year- 
old Unitarian Church which had been 
struck by lightning. The car in which 
Mr. Lucini was riding collided with a 
lumber truck and he was killed. 

The company paid the claim for a total 
of $33,000—$6,000 basic insurance and 
$21,000 decreasing term insurance. 

Many agents of The Prudential in 
Providence carry clippings of this acci- 
dent and it has sold considerable insur- 
ance, 


Husband Ignored Wife’s Objections 


One of the agents of Frank L. Kling- 
beil agency, Prudential, Detroit, saw 
a client who had purchased a rather 
expensive home on which he placed a 
substantial mortgage. With the wife 
present the agent convinced him that he 
should have a Mortgage Redemption 
contract. Objecting strenuously, the wife 
said the money was needed to buy new 
furniture. Convinced that the insurance 
was a necessary, Agent Martin saw the 
husband in latter’s office and succeeded 
in closing an application for the amount 
of the mortgage. “But I don’t want my 
wife to know,” he cautioned. “It would 
only mean a family quarrel.’ 

Three months later the client died 
and, naturally, the widow was surprised 
and happy that Martin had taken such 
a great interest in the family’s welfare. 
The home is free and clear, the widow 
is arranging to sell it as too elaborate 
under the present circumstances. She 
will have enough to live on until the 
children get through school, but only be- 
cause of the perseverance of Martin. 

Expenses Faid at Harvard 

Manager Klingbeil gives two other 
incidents of life insurance at work. 

Some years ago a senior at Harvard 
University came into The Prudential of- 
fice at Christmas time in order to express 
personal thanks to the company for what 
it had done respecting him. He explained 
that his father had died when the visitor 
was a boy, making it difficult for the 
mother to meet contingencies. When 
graduated from high school this young 
chap was given a letter by his mother 
(and written by the father) telling him 





KLINGBEIL 


FRANK L. 


that through the influence of one of 
The Prudential agents he had been in- 
= to make provision for four years’ 

xpenses at Harvard. He was in his 
senior year when he called at the office 
and said that he ae this education to 
the agents responsible for writing the 
insurance. 

Another case: Several years ago a De- 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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By ABRAM T. CoLtier 


Vice President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Appearing before the Life Insurance Advertisers Association meeting 


in Canada in 1952, Abram T. Collier, vice president, John Hancock, delivered 
an address which since that time has attracted considerable attention in the 
business and educational worlds. His talk was based on the theme that the 
keystone of our business philosophy is that we are members of a creative 
society constantly striving for and performing new accomplishments of 
immeasurable assistance in making possible the attainment of the nation’s 


finest and highest ideals. 


The Canadian address of Mr. Collier impressed the Harvard Business 
Review, published by Harvard School of Business Administration. Editor 
Edward C. Bursk of the Review asked Mr. Collier if he would make use of 
the text of the address as base for an article to be prepared by Mr. Collier 
for the Review. This Mr. Collier did, and the article, under the title of 
‘Business I.eadership and a Creative Society,” was published by the Review 
earlier this year. Some extracts from it follow: 


Winston Churchill’s powerful “blood, 
sweat and tears” speech in 1940 which 
did so much in building morale for Great 
3ritain and the Allies at a time when the 
war effort had reached a critical state 
has now become a classic model in the 
political field of the way in which a 
leader can express the purpose of the 
people and rally them to common effort. 
Businessmen, especially those of us con- 
cerned with personnel, productivity and 
morale, have come to recognize the need 
for much the same kind of leadership, 
convinced that only in this way will em- 
ployes ever have the satisfaction ol 
really feeling they are identified with the 
enterprise for which they work. 


The Creative Ideal 


It seems to me that we businessmen 
ought to aim at articulating an ideology 
that, in addition to being an accurate 
expression of management goals, is a 
little closer to the personal and even 
religious aspirations of the people than 
anything we have espoused in the past. 
Is it not possible that we have been 
thinking too much in terms of systems, 
of economics, of products, of laws? Per- 
haps these approaches should not have 
failed as they did; perhaps they can be 
improved. But in any event it seems 
to me that the fact of their failure (or, 
at best, their lack of any great success) 
should be accepted, and that the most 
profitable line of inquiry is to turn to a 
different sort of approach altogether. 

Accordingly, I put forward this sim- 
ple proposition: that our society is a 
creative society; that its prime objective, 
as well as its great genius, is its creative- 
ness; and that, as creative accomplish- 
ment is the actual day-to-day goal of 
modern business, it is also the keystone 
of our business philosophy. 

I am thinking of creativeness in its 
widest and deepest sense. Thus, business 
does not exist merely to produce more 
goods and services, or better goods and 
services for more people, though that is 
no small part of its task. Business also, 
particularly in these days, affords the 
principal or the only means whereby in- 
dividual men may gain the satisfaction 
of accomplishing something more than 
merely sustaining their own lives. Pleas- 
ure, power, and fame appear to be but 
by-products of the efforts we make to be 
useful members of society and to leave 
it with something more than it had when 
we arrived. Perhaps we leave only the 
grain of sand that Robert Frost said he 
wished to leave on the beach of history; 
but at least, if we do that, we can feel 
that we have fulfilled our role in living. 


The Goals for Which We Strive 


What I am suggesting is’ that the 
great goals of happiness, freedom, secur- 


ity—even goodness and truth—are values 
which should be viewed as subordinate 
to, and resulting from, a new and posi- 
tive creative ideal. Our people in busi- 
ness and elsewhere seem to be driven 
by an urge to build; by a longing to ex- 
plore and reach out; by a desire to real- 
ize, through men and for men, such 
things and experiences as humanity has 
never known before. In this light, our 
vaunted freedoms of thought and ac- 
tion, our sought-for freedoms from worry 
and want, and even our ethical standards 
of behavior (products as they are of 
other places and times) are not ends in 


Business Leadership and A Creative Society - 


themselves; rather they emerge as im- 
portant values just because they sup- 
port and make possible a creative society 
of men. 

This is the modern heresy: that it is 
not enough to be good, to lead a blame- 
less life; we must also be creative. 

But the creative society is based on 
more than the relationship between man- 
agement and workers, indispensable 
though that is in our industrial age. 
It depends on close relationships be- 
tween all fields of human endeavor. Busi- 
ness is not “just business.” The Chinese 
wall between business and the home, the 
community, the school, and the church 
has long since been stormed. Business is 
all people, places, and things; it is 
physics, economics, politics, sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, ethics, and aes- 
thetics. 

Business Is a Religion 

In the same broad sense, business is 
also religion. One of the recurring 
themes in most religions is that God is 
viewed as the Creator and that creative- 
ness is one of His essential attributes. 
Another recurring theme is that man’s 
spirit, his conscious “self,” his unique 
ability to transcend his material and 
animal limitations, is the essence of God 
in man. To suggest that creativeness 
may be a basic attribute of men in so- 
ciety is thus merely to relate these two 
ageless insights. 


How 11 Policies Written By 
One Agent Protected Large Family 


By Seneca M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager, Massachusetts Mutual 


Probably to tell the experience of my 
own family is best way in which to 
illustrate a case history giving an ex- 
ample of life insurance in action. 

Following my father’s death when six 
of his eight children survived him—and 
there are still six of us—my brothers and 
I examined his personal documents, my 
mother having died earlier. 

In the pigeonholes of his desk at home 
we found 11 life insurance policies, all 
in one company, written by one agent. 
The earliest was dated soon after my 
father, as a very young man, moved 
from Cuthbert to Macon, Ga. The others 
were dated approximately at the time of 
his marriage, the birth of my older 
brother, my birth, the building of a new 
home, and later births in the family. 

With some of the policies there was 
evidence of loans, probably made during 
periods of financial stringency. All of 
the loans had been repaid. 

The life insurance represented by the 
11 policies must surely have given my 
parents a rich and comforting peace of 
mind through the assurance that if my 
father had died while we children were 
growing up, my mother could have kept 
us together in our own home. She could 
have given us her full-time loving care 
which is the richest inheritance that a 
father can leave to his children. 


Family Grateful to Agent 


By the grace of God my father lived 
to see all of his six surviving children 
grown up, educated, and self-reliant. 

My brothers and sisters and I were 








SENECA M. GAMBLE 


deeply grateful to our parents for their 
forethought in making financial security 
a certainty. We were grateful to the life 
insurance agent who so diligently guided 
my father in buying his life insurance. 

I had been in the life insurance busi- 
ness a short time when my father died 
and had thought that I loved the busi- 
ness. The experience of finding those 11 
policies and knowing what they had 
meant left no doubt about it. 


















ABRAM T. COLLIER 


Moreover, it seems that a religious 
sense of wonder, humility, and faith 
helps us to see the vision of a bound- 
less future built by the inherent capaci- 
ties of men from all walks of life and 
of all races, creeds, natures, and back- 


Abram T. Collier 


_ Born in Billerica, Mass., Mr. Collier 
is a graduate of Harvard University 
and Harvard Law School. He prac- 
ticed law for two years before joining 
John Hancock as assistant counsel in 
March, 1939. In 1944 he became as- 
sociate counsel and was elected sec- 
ond vice president in 1950. He is in 
charge of Hancock’s personnel opera- 
tion, From May, 1944 to August, 1945, 
he was granted war leave for service 
with the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, and also served in 
Paris, France. He belongs to the 
Boston and American bar associations 
and to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel. He lives in Wellesley 
where he is chairman of the town 
school committee. 














grounds. It is a vision of cooperation, 
togetherness, and sharing the great ad- 
venture. It is a vision of independence 
and courage that explores the far 
reaches of the universe and probes deep 
into the essence of what we call man. 
It is in short, a vision of a changing, 
growing, and infinitely exciting world 
which depends for its existence on the 
spirit that is not too sure it is right, on 
a deep-seated desire to open our minds 
and our hearts to the lives of others, 
on the practical sense of give-and-take, 
on our faith in the growth and develop- 
ment of ourselves and our fellowmen. 





Life Insurance “Tithing” 

Reporting on a new study of consumer 
finances made by the University of 
Michigan, recent newspaper articles fea- 
tured the fact that “tithing” for life in- 
surance has become a rule with many 
Americans. 

“Millions of families are now using life 
insurance on a tithing basis—putting 
one-tenth or more of their disposable in- 
come into premiums for this form of 
protection,” the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard stated. Citing the Michigan 
survey, it explained that “there are more 
than two million life insurance tithers.” 

A similar article in the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Berkshire Eagle reported fur- 
ther that “more than one-fourth of all 
insured families put 5% or more of their 
income into life insurance; these fami- 
lies are estimated to number about 
12,000,000.” 

On the same subject, the Charleiro 
(Pa.) Mail stated: “Both ‘tithers’ and 
the ‘5-percenters’ are found in all in- 
come groups. . . . Farm operators are 
among the most ‘tithing-minded’ work- 
ers, 15% of such persons putting 10% 
or more of their income into life insur- 
ance.” 
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As A Judge I See Life Insurance 


A Foe Of Juvenile Delinquency 


By CuHarves F. Murpuy 


Magistrate, Queens County, New York 


(These comments by Judge Murphy 
are extracts from a talk he made 
recently at Westchester Country Club 
while addressing a field convention 
of Mutual Trust Life, Chicago.) 


I work in a Court, where people come 
when they are in trouble. I say “come” 
advisedly—actually they are brought be- 
fore me. The people with whom I deal 
are those who are eitiher not under- 


stood, or not properly supervised at 
home. Much of my work is with chil- 
dren. The life insurance agents work 


with parents, but usually in and for the 
best interests of children. We have 
much in common. During the time I 
have been working with children, I have 
talked with them to a great extent, and 
I have also talked with their parents. 

Most people visualize a courtroom as 
a place filled with benches, with the 
judge sitting up in front, with the Dis- 
trict Attorney, with police, lawyers, and 
others in attendance who are concerned 
with the matters before the Court. 
However, there are other matters which 
concern a courtroom which I would like 
to bring to your attention. 


The Three Sides of a Court Room 


The court room, as I see it, is divided 
into three parts: 

First, we have the Judge’s side. That 
is where I sit, up on a high bench, ren- 
dering judgment on the people who are 
brought before me. 

Then, there is the defendants’ side. 
Those are the people accused of crime. 

Also, there is a third side. That is 
the one I would like to talk about. It 
concerns the men and women who are 
selling life insurance. You may wonder 
why I consider insurance agents part of 
a courtroom. 

In selling life insurance you are con- 
stantly visiting homes. You get into 
homes as agents. As such you are not 
lawyers, but, in my opinion, you are 
counsellors. When you enter a home the 
parents tell you their problems and, as 
a good salesman, you should know what 
those problems are. I do not believe 
that you can sell insurance properly if 
you do not understand the problems 
of your clients or prospects just as I 
feel that I cannot reach the point where 
I can make the proper decision unless I 
understand problems of those brought 
before me. 

Each of the many cases of juvenile 
delinquency brought into the Magis- 
trates’ courts warrants our best atten- 
tion. All circumstances are reviewed. A 
most earnest study of the probation 
Officer’s report is made to ascertain 
why that particular child has found him- 
self in such an unfortunate situation. 
You, too, must understand the prob- 
lems of your prospects. You should 
make every effort to get the facts. In 
that way you can make the proper 


recommendation and help to bring hap- 
piness and security into the home. 
Running a “One Man Crusade” 

Let me tell you briefly about some 
work I am doing in Queens County. I 
am trying to conduct a one-man “cru- 
sade.” I have arranged meetings with 
and for thousangs of high school stu- 
dents. I have met with many high school 
principals and teachers with officers of 
the Student Organizations, and of many 
Parent Teachers’ Associations. I have 
presented a plan to them. In a nut-shell, 
this is what I have done. In addressing 
those groups I have indicated that there 
is nothing wrong for a youngster to 
want to be anything other than a doctor, 
a lawyer, a dentist, an accountant or a 
teacher. We all know that many in 
those vocations are unfitted for their 
work and their daily lives are miser- 
able. Why? Because they would rather 
be doing something else. 

I have encouraged boys and girls from 
the age of 13 to express in writing what 
they thought they would like to do 
after they completed their schooling. 
They have been furnished with ques- 
tionnaires to assist them in definitizing 
their objectives in life, as they saw 
them. Industry, business and the pro- 
fessions were most cooperative in open- 
ing their doors to give these youngsters 
an insight into the field of their choice. 

Speaks as Policyholder as Well as 

Parent and Magistrate 

At this point let me speak as a policy- 
holder and an observer. Just because I 
am a judge, it does not follow that I am 
any different from any other parent. 
Anyone who wants to get an attentive 
ear from me can do so by starting to 
talk about my children. Generally, I 
am interested in the health and welfare 
of my children. Specifically, I am in- 
terested in the future of my children— 
what they want to do; what they may 
turn out to be. 

I believe that we can all agree that, 
subconsciously, parents want their chil- 
dren to follow a pattern. It can be a 
pattern similar to the parents’ pattern, 
or one that is the exact opposite of 
what the parents are doing. In essence, 
parents want their children to do what 
they would have liked to do in life. In 
fact, they want reincarnation before 
they die. 

But let us look at the children. They 
may have other ideas. If they are ex- 
pressed, many parents may try to 
change those ideas. 

We know that some parents try to 
dissuade their children from following 
an expressed ambition. Unfortunately, 
some parents dissuade merely by par- 
ental authority. Other parents wield so 
much authority that children are afraid 
to express their hopes and desires. It 
does not make any difference if the 
children are forbidden or the children 
are afraid to express or to carry out 
their desires. Those children are scared 
—frustrated. They must have emotional 
problems, often manifesting themselves 
in later life—after these children are 
supposedly adults. In some situations, 
these emotional problems are revealed 


when the children are very young. You 
and I know these problems under the 
name of juvenile delinquency. 

Child’s Desire for Freedom 

In most cases, juvenile delinquency is 
an expression of the child’s desire for 
freedom, but without adult direction or 
supervision. Parents, as I see it, should 
do everything possible to get their chil- 
dren to express their thoughts, their 
hopes and their aspirations. 

I had a boy in my court who was 
picked up by the police for breaking 
into a freight car. He used a knife to 
cut a hole around the mechanism which 
locked the door, then went into the car 
and found a small box, which he took 
out of the car. While he was in the 
process of cutting open the box, one of 
the freight yard police found him and 
he was brought before me. Because of 
his youth, 16, I brought him into my 
chambers, where he readily admitted his 
guilt. When I questioned him as to 
why he had committed this wrong, he 
broke into tears and told me his father 
and mother always belittled his desire to 
whittle. Here was a boy who was not 
permitted to do something at home 
which he wanted to do, and who had 
to go to an isolated spot—a freight yard 
—in order to carry out a normal desire 
for a 16-year-old boy. 

When I called the parents into my 
chambers, they were tearful. I soon 
made them realize that their lack of 
regard for their son’s desire to whittle 
made their son run afoul of the law. 

After my talk with the parents, they 
were brought face to face with the fact 
that if their son was not allowed to do 
at home what a normal boy might want 
to do, it was only natural that he would 
try to do it somewhere else, and might 
get into trouble. This boy was released 
in his parents’ custody. Only three 
weeks ago I received a letter from this 
boy, who is now in Korea, in which he 
said: “I have had much time to think, 
and I will never forget what you did to 
bring me and my parents together as a 
family. Incidentally,” he concluded, “I 
know you will be pleased that I have 
recently been promoted to sergeant.” 

Estates Should Be Put in Order 

Now, you may be saying to yourself 
that this last case is about a family in 
a very low income bracket and that it 
is possible that the father did not have 
the money to purchase adequate life in- 
surance for his family, but these situa- 
tions occur even in families where the 
income of the father is more than suffi- 
cient to take care of the necessities of 
life. 

Many people with comparatively good 
incomes, high incomes, do not realize 
and understand the necessity of getting 
their estates in order. The normal in- 
clination of most men is to postpone, to 
push aside the thought of death. The 
life insurance salesman treats the better 
prospect with kid gloves. If you life 
insurance men and women do not take 
the bull by the horns and forcefully 
point out the tragic financial plight a 
family would be in if the better-than- 
average income earner dies suddenly be- 
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fore making adequate provision for his 
dependents, you may be sending an- 
other group to the courts, 

Picture this situation: A very com- 
fortable man, financially, dies suddenly. 
The home has to be sold. The maid has 
to be fired. The family moves to an- 
other neighborhood. Johnny, 18, no 
longer has his father’s car available to 
go out with his friends. Mary, 19, must 
go to work. She quits school. No longer 
do Mary’s boy friends pick her up for 
a dance at the club. The mother has to 
go to work. 

I am sure that it is easy for you to 
see without my going into more detail, 
that I have many Johnnys and Marys 
brought before me because they were 
thrown into a state of emotional depres- 
sion, caused by financial insecurity, 
which makes it difficult for them to 
differentiate between right and wrong. 

Johnny is the boy who just wants to 
take a ride in an automobile. It may be 
your car that he sees unattended with 
the key left in it. It may be a hot car 
picked up by one of his new friends. 

You can see the pattern—sudden 
changes in the family situation create 
problems in the family and in the com- 
munity. Sometimes the situation of the 
more affluent family is even more tragic 
than in the medium or low income 
group. 

Role Insurance Agents Can Play 


As I see it, you have not only an 
opportunity, but an obligation to sell 
more life insurance in adequate amounts, 
and also see to it that it is properly 
arranged. That is obvious to you as 
insurance men. That is your job. 

How many of you life agents have 
been all set to take an application for 
new insurance from a man, only to lose 
the sale because the wife wanted her 
husband to use the premium to buy 
present luxuries? If that man died un- 
derinsured, we would have no pity for 
his widow. But what about the child? 

You, the third part of a courtroom 
situation, must be ever mindful that 
although financial security does not 
make for happiness, it is impossible to 
have happiness, a happy family, a happy 
home, unless there is financial secur- 
ity in that home. Children feel the pres- 
ence or absence of financial security. 
You are the counsellor who must press 
the point. Suggest and urge the de- 
sirability of financial security. Also sug- 
gest and urge that parents not only per- 
mit, but assist their children in their 
efforts to express themselves. 

Just as you can only prescribe intelli- 
gently after you know the facts and 
problems of your prospects, so, too, must 
parents know how their children are 
thinking, so that they, the parents, the 
adults, can aid their children in follow- 
ing the right path to the goal which 
we are all seeking — happiness, security. 
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Relationship of Life Insurance to 
Redistribution of Incom 


By Wititiam M. ANDERSON 


It is a well established fact that sav- 
ings in the aggregate, when they are 
productively invested, have a desirabil- 
ity for the community which is distinct 
from the undoubted advantages to the 
family of exercising thrift, prudence and 
foresight in dealing with its own affairs. 
Traditionally the life insurance business 
has played a dominant role in attaining 
the social and economic objectives of 
the savings process. 

However, the economic health of the 
community also rests heavily upon a 
high and rising level of consumer spend- 
ing. The goods and services which peo- 
ple buy for their own use are the real 
evidence of the standards of living which 
the community enjoys. Productive in- 
vestment is the main instrument by 
which more of these consumer goods and 
services are provided. But even when 
savings are readily available to finance 
productive investment, there is danger 
that the investment will not seem desir- 
able unless the community has a broadly 
based purchasing power which is pro- 
tected against decline and shows every 
prospect of expanding in the future. 
Productive investment has for its pur- 
pose the meeting of increased demands 
for goods and services in future years. 
If there is not confidence in the pros- 
pect of these increased demands, pro- 
ductive investment must inevitably de- 
cline. 


Base of Growing Consumer 
Purchasing Power 


Accordingly, broadly based and grow- 
ing consumer purchasing power, which 
has obvious desirability from the social 
point of view, is indispensable to the 
well-being and progress of the economy. 
In the aggregate consumer purchasing 
power depends largely upon the rewards 
of production which reach _ people’s 
hands in the form of earned and invest- 
ment income. However, the distribution 
of income in its original form does not 
always influence consumer purchasing 
power and consumer spending in the 
ways that the best interests of the econ- 
omy require. Families with little or no 
income cannot make their demand for 
goods and services effective. At the other 
end of the scale, where savings are likely 
to be high, increases in income may only 
produce further saving rather than fur- 
ther spending. It has become increasingly 
evident that an inter-dependent economy 
such as ours, with large productive capi- 
tal facilities and with great diversity of 
occupation among the working force, 
must have a very considerable amount 
of redistribution of income in order to 
ensure the stability and growth of con- 
sumer expenditure on tne great variety 
of goods and services which form our 
standard of living. 

There are a number of evidences to- 
day of the process of redistribution of 
income. Some of the methods have had 
original social purposes, while others 
are the result of political and economic 
objectives. Such features of our society 
as for example minimum wage laws, col- 
lective bargaining, private charity, public 
assistance programs, free: public serv- 
ices, subsidy schemes and intergovern- 
mental transfers all contain elements of 
redistribution of income in their opera- 
tion. 


Vice President and Managing Director 


North American Life Assurance Co., 


Importance of Insurance as Mechanism 
of Redistribution 


Life insurance itself provides an im- 
portant mechanism of redistribution. 
Premiums for protection are collected 
from many families and used currently 
to provide benefits in those few families 
where loss of income has occurred 
through death or disability. But the life 
insurance process as carried out by pri- 
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vate companies cannot sacrifice the 
principle of individual equity. The com- 
panies must be self-sustaining in opera- 
tion. The degree to which they make 
profits in the form of surplus earnings 
and repay them as policy dividends or 
add them to contingency and surplus 
funds, is the evidence of their ability 
to remain self-sustaining and at the 
same time to provide reasonable costs 
of protection and satisfactory returns 
upon savings. This principle of self-sus- 
taining operation applies equally to every 
contract which is issued. Prudence dic- 
tates, and in some jurisdictions the law 
requires, that each contract issued should 
be self-supporting upon the basis of 
reasonable assumptions as to future in- 
terest, mortality and expenses. It is not 
proper to contemplate in advance that 
any class of contract should be sub- 
sidized to the detriment of others. On 
the other hand, when unforeseen losses 
occur the full resources of the insurer 
guarantee the security of the contracts 
in question. 

Widespread ownership of life insur- 
ance plays a highly useful and impor- 
tant part in the redistribution process, 
but it is limited by the necessity of re- 
lating the premiums for each contract 
to the value of the protection which the 
contract gives. The further income re- 
distribution requirements of the com- 
munity have brought into play two very 
powerful forces. One of these is the tax 
system which, because of its progressive 
character, operates as a potent redis- 
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tributor whenever taxes are high. The 
other is the social security system. In- 
deed, social security programs, being 
financed either directly or through ear- 
marking from taxation, may be consid- 
ered as part of the system of taxation 
itselfi—a negative part it is true, but one 
which demonstrates visibly a substantial 
redistribution of income through tax 
channels. 

Degree of Redistribution of Income 

Even if the conclusion be admitted 
that a degree of redistribution of in- 
come is essential to the continued well- 
being and progress of the economy, it 
should be obvious that if the process is 
carried too far it must necessarily de- 
feat its own objectives. This will occur 
for two reasons: 

1. If redistribution is carried to the 
point where it guarantees automatic- 
ally and without means testing an in- 
come at or above subsistence level, it 
can lessen or destroy the incentives of 
many people in the lower income 
groups. 

2. The redistribution process neces- 
sarily involves the taking away of 
some of the additional income derived 
from further effort and from the in- 
vestment of further savings. If the 
portion taken away becomes too large, 
the incentive to obtain further income 
is dulled and even nullified. 

Thus it may be concluded that up to a 
certain point redistribution of income has 
the favorable effect of stabilizing and 
stimulating consumer expenditure, and in 
so doing of producing a higher aggregate 
of income derived from work and produc- 
tion. However, beyond this point redis- 
tribution of income will operate to reduce 
production incentives and in consequence to 
depress both savings and consumer ex pen- 
diture, 

Form of Income Redistribution 
The most desirable degree of redis- 

tribution of income is only one part of 
the problem. The form of redistribution 
is also a highly important question. In 
this connection it is highly desirable 
that, to the extent that the economic 
security problems of the family can be 
solved by the responsible exercise of its 
own initiative within its capacity, this 
process should be facilitated and en- 
couraged to the limit. Public action 
should be confined to those situations 
where it may be presumed that the ca- 
pacity for individual action will fall 
short of the desirable solutions to the 
problem of economic security which the 
best interests of the community require 
from both social and economic points of 
view. Furthermore, since public action 
has as its objective a process of redis- 
tribution for social and economic ends 
involving transference of income from 
one family to another, the principle of 
individual equity must necessarily dis- 
appear. In its stead we find the highly 
important principle of relative equity, 
which requires that, no matter how de- 
sirable the degree of redistribution of 
income, it must be achieved by methods 
which can be accepted as fair and rea- 
sonable by all sectors of the community. 
The application of this principle usually 
means that the form of redistribution 
of income through public action should 
be quite dissimilar to the forms which 











William M. Anderson 


One of the most brilliant intellects 
in the insurance business William M. 
Anderson, vice president and manag- 
ing director, North American Life 
Assurance of Toronto, is a former 
president of the Canz idian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. While a 
student at the University of Toronto 
he was picked as the undergraduate 
whose future success was unques- 
tioned as he took first honors each 
year he was there. His entry into 
insurance was as a junior clerk with 
the North American Life; he became 
successively supervisor field service, 
assistant general manager, general | 
manager and finally vice president 
and managing director. He is a Fel- 
low of Society of Actuaries. Both 
William M. and Mrs. Anderson are 
two great tournament bridge players. 











are in use at the private level. This is 
particularly true in the case of social 
security benefits which appear to be 
similar to life insurance or annuity ben- 
efits. The purpose and method of such 
social security programs involve substan- 
tial departures from the principle of 
individual equity. Accordingly the form 
of the programs should not be deter- 
mined by analogy with private insur- 
ance, since so many of the practices of 
the life insurance companies are dic- 
tated—and properly so—by the require- 
ments of individual equity. 

Redistribution of income through gov- 
ernment is full of pitfalls. Even well 
intentioned measures can have most 
unpredictable and unfortunate results. 
Political pressure groups find redistribu- 
tion of income an attractive method of 
attaining selfish objectives. Channelling 
tax revenue into social security benefits 
creates the illusion of a government 
Santa Claus who provides dollars for 
dimes or even for nothing. Large 
amounts of money passing through gov- 
ernment run the risks of gross miscal- 
culations of judgment and of dictatorial 
misuse of power. We have yet to learn 
much about the problem of redistribu- 
tion of income but we do know that it 
is our own money that is involved and 
that the process is a good one only to 
the extent that it is of benefit to the 
community as a whole. 

Role of Life Insurance 

The future course of action of the 
life insurance companies is well defined 
indeed. It involves continued endeavors 
to bring economic security to families 
throughout the community in growing 
measure and with increasing efficiency. 
It also involves continuing contribution 
towards the solution of the economic 
problems of saving and of consumer 
spending. The life insurance business is 
inca peculiarly interested and advan- 
tageous position to observe both of these 
processes in operation. They are inter- 
woven in life insurance just as they are 
interlinked in the community, and there 
is responsibility upon the business to 
provide constructive comment concern- 
ing any program which has the purposes 
or characteristics of encouraging saving 
or redistributing income. 
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THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. invites 


to take advantage of its unusually complete facilities. The entire Staff is at your service. So... 


» ¥ 
4 
BEFORE NIGHTFALL x PUT IN A KNIGHT CALL 


x 
BArclay 7-4500 





or stop in and see us at 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHARLES N. BARTON, CLU, President 
MAURICE ZIFF, Vice President HUBERT E. DAVIS, Vice President 
EARL H. WHITNEY, Group Manager JAMES D. BANKS, CLU, Asst. Mgr. 
HUGH WHITE, Asst. Manager PAUL GOODMAN, Asst. Manager 
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Contribution Of Life Insurance To 
ations Health 


By Dr. J. RANDOLPH BEarRD 
Medical Director, Mutual Benefit Life 


Preventive medicine may be defined 
as that phase of medicine which has to 
prevention of illness and 


health of the 


do with the 
the promotion of the 
individual. 

When we consider the increasing seg- 
ment of the population examined for 
we are justified 
industry 
the 


each year, 
that the 


insurance 
in feeling 
makes a definite contribution to 
field of preventive medicine. There is 
no question but that the examination 
for insurance stimulates the majority of 
these people to consider whether or not 
they might be physically eligible. We 
know that the majority pass, many hav- 
ing visited their personal physician 
ahead of time for assurance that their 
physical state is within normal limits. 
There will be a group of the ap- 
plicants who learn for the first time 
that some impairment is present. It may 
be overweight, elevation of the blood 
pressure, abnormal finding, or 
a heart murmur. The revelation of any 
abnormal finding often leads to further 
study by the applicant’s personal physi- 
steps are taken to 
As a result of the 


insurance 


urinary 


cian, and usually 
correct the difficulty. 
medical examination for insurance, many 
diabetics are screened out in the early 
phases of their difficulty; early cardio- 
vascular disease may be discovered; the 
overweight has brought to his attention 
the hazards of the excess 
weight. Even those individuals 
know of an impairment prior to 
examination, have health 
sciousness reactivated. In 1952, 
were between four and five million indi- 
viduals examined for insurance. Even 
those considered on a non-medical basis 
will have consciously or subconsciously 
reviewed their health status. This group 


carrying 
who 

the 
con- 
there 


their 


would involve another five’ million. 
Granted that the examination for insur- 
ance may not be the ideal periodic 


health examination, it does serve a pur- 
pose in making a portion of the popu- 
lation health minded. 
Constant Broadening of Coverage 
health 
con- 


The various types of accident, 
and hospital insurance certainly 
tribute to national health. 
that about 90 million people have some 
form of prepaid or voluntary coverage. 
Considering the fact that in the middle 
thirties there was but a handful of peo- 


this type of insur- 


It is estimated 


ple even interested, 
ance coverage has had a phenomenal 
growth. One might say it is still in its 
infancy and the years ahead will see 
considerable broadening of this field. It 
is a well-known fact that infant mor- 
tality among babies born in hospitals 
lower than the group 


is considerably 
born at home. 


Voluntary health insurance has made 
it possible for thousands to enjoy the 
benefits of up-to-date medical and sur- 
gical care which otherwise might not 
be available without this type of cover- 
age. There is no question that in the 
past the individuals in the upper and 
lower economic brackets fared best from 
the standpoint of medical attention. The 
various types of prepaid medical expense 
plans offered by the insurance industry 
have made available to the middle in- 
come group greatly improved medical 
care. Such care was previously limited 
by their financial status. This group 
constitutes the largest portion of our 
population. It was the fear of staggering 
hospital and medical bills plus false pride 
which often led them to put off medical 
attention at a time when it might have 
been beneficial. With the thought in 
mind that a major portion of these 
medical financial obligations are cov- 
ered, there is a greater willingness to 
seek attention earlier, We now have 
so-called catastrophe coverage which 
goes beyond the types previously of- 
fered in assisting individuals to meet 
their medical expenses when extremely 
heavy. We all have good intentions re- 
garding the preparation for the day 
when we might be faced with the ex- 





Dr. J. Randolph Beard 


Dr. Beard joined the medical staff 
of Mutual Benefit Life as assistant 
medical director in February, 1946, 
was elected associate medical director 
in January, 1947 and medical director 
in 1948. He came to Mutual Benefit 
following three and a half years in 
the Navy, in which he served as 
ward medical officer at the Norfolk 
Naval Hospital, chief of medicine at 
an advanced base unit, senior medical 
officer aboard the USS Marblehead, 
and as chief of medicine at the Mem- 
phis Naval Hospital. When released 
he held the rank of Commander. 

After 1929 he served as interne 
and house physician at the New York 
Hospital. In 1932 he was appointed 
assistant attending physician, Cornell 
division of Bellevue Hospital, and ad- 
vanced to associate attending physi- 
cian in 1939. He was appointed medi- 
cal consultant to the Booth Memorial 
Hospital, New York, staff in 1939. 
From 1931 until he joined the Navy 
he was an instructor in medicine at 
Cornell Medical School and served in 
various capacities on the clinic staff 
at New York Hospital. His practice 
was confined to internal medicine. 

In the industrial field Dr. Beard 
organized the medical service of the 
American Seal Kap Corp., becoming 
its medical director. He also served as 
cardiologist for the New York Stock 
Exchange medical department and 
laboratory consultant for the medical 
department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Dr. Beard was a 
medical advisor for the Visiting 
Nurses Association of New York. 

Dr. and Mrs. Beard and their son 
and — reside in Millington, 
N. J. In 1949 he was elected to the 
Township Committee where he serves 
as police and fire commissioner. He 
has been a member of the Township 
board of health since 1947. 











pense of an illness, be it long or short. 
You all know the proverb about good 
intentions. Insurance offers the oppor- 
tunity to make good such resolutions 
in an easy way. 


Increasing Expectancy of Older 
Age Group 

There is another point which might 
be a controversial one, but I believe 
that time will confirm my contention. 
I feel that the availability of pensions 
will in time increase the expectancy of 
the older age group. Certainly, the in- 
dividuals who have an income on retir- 
ing are mentally happier and have a 
greater sense of security. The individual 
under constant mental strain very often 
deteriorates physically, Those who have 
planned their retirement to the end that 
there will be reasonable financial secur- 
ity are freed of considerable worry. 
They may look forward to economic and 
social security, and reasonable inde- 
pendence. In their retirement, they have 
an opportunity to enjoy some of the 
activities that time has made it impos- 
sible to indulge in during their working 
days. When medical problems arise, they 
will be in a financial position to take 
care of these needs early and possibly 
prevent more serious difficulties. There 
are no statistics available at this time 
to prove my point. We have large 
groups of people who fall in the cate- 
gory of paid retirement, insurance bene- 
fits to the living. A study regarding 
increased expectancy in this group, to 
be realistic, would have to exclude those 
individuals retired for disability, and 
take into account only those who re- 
tire at the prescribed age in a good 
state of health. I firmly believe that 
such figures, when available, will con- 
firm my feelings. Insurance in one form 
or another provides the means for a 
large segment of the population to enjoy 
retirement with some financial readjust- 
ment, but certainly a better mental and 
physical outlook. 


Making Public More Interested 
in Better Health 


The insurance industry continually at- 
tempts to stimulate the public’s interest 
in better health through radio programs, 
advertisements and_ brief articles on 
health which accompany premium no- 
tices. Many companies have had scien- 
tific exhibits at local medical association 
and national meetings. One of the larger 
companies maintains a statistical divi- 
sion, from which all types of medical 
information is obtainable, in addition to 
publishing a monthly statistical bulletin. 

large group of the life companies 
sustains the Life Insurance Medical e- 
search Fund. This organization appropri- 
ates funds for medical research projects 
and the maintenance of research fellow- 
ships. The funds are utilized for what are 
considered deserving projects after care- 
ful deliberation by a board representing 
the industry, with assistance from an 
advisory committee made up of many of 
the country’s outstanding physicians. At 
present most of the problems investi- 
gated are basic ones in the field of 
cardiology. This is a very important 
phase of research on which future 
clinical investigation might be based. It 
is not a glamorous field from a public 
viewpoint, but a necessary one, though 
it may be a matter of years before full 
benefits are realized. 





Fabian Bachrach 
DR. J. RANDOLPH BEARD 


When one considers the millions of 
people who enjoy the benefits of insur- 
ance—life, sickness, health, hospitaliza- 
tion, etc., you can’t help but feel that 
the insurance industry is making a 
definite contribution towards better 
national health. There are many intan- 
gible benefits which cannot be statis- 
tically measured. The increased public 
interest in all types of insurance has 
only been evidenced the past decade, 
but I believe that time will substantiate 
my hypothesis. 


John Yates 


(Continued from Page 22) 


moral relationships, has aided in in- 
creasingly higher social standards. Its 
impact upon the economic life of the 
nation is immeasurable. Look about you 
and at every turn you find it has indeed 
proven an untold blessing, not alone to 
the purchasers and their beneficiaries, 
but either directly or indirectly to every 
citizen of the United States. 


The Ultimate Gratification 


Marketing life insurance through ap- 
pealing to the instincts of self-perpetua- 
tion, self-preservation and love, which 
an all-wise creator placed inside of every 
human being, has for many life insur- 
ance agents brought about much more 
satisfying results than appeals to logic, 
in which there is no inspiration. Through 
showing him how life insurance will take 
over and fulfill his responsibilities, by 
placing his name immediately on the 
amount of capital required by his loved 
ones, which capital is already in the 
vaults of the company’s representative, 
and only require him to pay a small 
rate of interest on the capital in order 
for him to receive it in later years, or 
his family, if he failed to wake up to- 
morrow morning, is likely to prove grati- 
fying to all concerned if his love of 
others is given a chance. 
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What Insurance Ownership Means To Young Men 


It Helps Them Meet Obligations They Must Soon Assume 
Which Otherwise Would Be Too Heavy 


For Them To Carry 


By Jonn D. Brunpace 


Assistant to the President, Bankers National Life 


On this page is a cut of a number of 
students who are. graduating from 
Princeton University. They have stopped 
thinking about their studies, their exams 
are now memories, and as they walk 
along the campus in their caps and 
gowns they are doing some heavy con- 
centration on what the future is to hold 
in store for them in the way of economic 
independence. At the same time, leaving 
other universities and campuses, are tens 
of thousands of other young men whose 
thinking is pointed in the same direction. 

The Future Responsibilities 

First, these men are pondering a 
career. Many of them will be on the 
brink of marriage. There’s a new re- 
sponsibility soon to confront them. And, 
then, as the years go by there will be 
children. More_ responsibilities. Of 
course, there is the matter of a home 
either to buy or rent but also to main- 
tain. More demands on income, And, in 
the case of the average young man, the 
income is not going to be large. It is no 
wonder that as they walk about the 
campuses and among the ivy walls that 
this is a most serious lot of young men. 

This is not an article about life insur- 
ance as a career. We know from per- 
sonal observation and from many talks 
with members of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and its ex- 
traordinarily capable manager, Charles 
J. Zimmerman whose work brings him 
into contact with agency departments of 
several hundred life companies, large and 
small, that few men on the Princeton or 
any other campus of the United States 
or Canada will enter the life insurance 
field as agents. Many of those who do 
choose that vocation will not remain 
in it. 

What we do know is that every one 
of these graduates will eventually be- 
come interested in life insurance as a 
client. And that interest will be shared 
by millions of other young men who 
have not been fortunate enough to at- 
tend college, but will aiso be out in the 
big world facing similar economic prob- 
lems. 

Why They Will Become Life Insurance 
Buyers 
They are going to be life insurance 


buyers for many reasons. But the prin- 
cipal one is because such insurance 
ownership will permit them to con- 
tract obligations that otherwise would 
be too large and heavy for their peace 
of mind. And it is this power that life 
insurance has, a power unique in our 
economy, which is so much appreciated 
by the young people of today. It is an 
appreciation more noticeable today than 
ever before in the history of life insur- 
ance. 

It is also this particular power of 
life insurance which is of major impor- 
tance to the other young men who enter 
the scene from a different angle—the 
sale of the product. They will be han- 
dling the market for life insurance 
within their reach. If such agents are 
wise they will understand that insurance 


is largely sold because of basic motiva- 
tions that impel men to pay money for 
premiums, and not because of such 
angles as low net costs, cash values or 
special contracts. All men experienced 
in life insurance production recognize 
that the reasons for buying life insur- 
ance are more realistic. 


A Typical Situation 


I'll illustrate this by reviewing a situa- 
tion confronting a typical young couple 
and commonly encountered. 

Bert Brown and his wife sat in the 
lawyer’s office. They wondered how 
much longer it would take to close title 
on their new home. Bert debated 
whether to put a third nickel in the 
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JOHN D. BRUNDAGE 


Mary get $12,000 if he were suddenly 
taken out of the picture? 

Simple Job for Agent 
_It wasn’t coincidence that brought Joe 
Eager of the Good Life to the Browns 


Policy Ownership Will Bring Peace of Mind to These Young Men 





Ve 


Part of a Graduating Class of Princeton University 





John D. Brundage 


On July 1, 1953, Mr, Brundage re- 
joined Bankers National Life, Mont- 
clair, N. J., as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was formerly with Bankers 
National having joined the company 
as sales service manager in 1945 im- 
mediately after his release from the 
Navy. After serving in that capacity 
for about a year, Mr. Brundage 
joined the Mutual Benefit Life and 
in 1947 was named assistant super- 
intendent of agencies becoming at 28 
the company’s youngest officer. 


In July, 1949, he was appointed 
regional superintendent of East coast 
agencies with the responsibility for 
supervision of 37 Eastern agencies. 
In January, 1950, he was appointed a 





director of agencies and, in Septem- 
ber, 1952, became manager of a New 
York office of Mutual Benefit. 

After graduation from Princeton in 
1941, Mr. Brundage entered the Navy 
and served aboard destroyers in the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Asiatic waters 
being separated as a lieutenant com- 
mander in 1945 after more than four 
years of active duty. He is a lieu- 
tenant commander in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, secretary-treasurer of the 
New Jersey Heart Association and a 
trustee of the American Heart As- 
sociation. He is a member of the 
Princeton Alumni Association of the 
Oranges, the Quadrangle Club of 
Princeton, and the Orange Lawn 
Tennis Club. Mr. and Mrs. Brundage 
and their two daughters live in Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 








parking meter. Mary pondered the pos- 
sibilities of persuading Bert to take her 
out to dinner. 

“Everything seems to be in order,” the 
lawyer finally said. “You’re a home- 
owner, Mr. Brown.” 

As they were leaving, Bert thought 
the lawyer’s statement needed hedging. 
He and the First Mortgage Co. were 
homeowners! Bert had worked long and 
Mary had saved hard for the $8,000 
down payment, but it was the First 
Mortgage Co. that provided most of the 
$20,000 purchase price. 


When the Browns bought their house, 
the net change in the nation’s economy 
was unnoticeable. To Bert, however, it 
was the largest purchase of his life and 
a 20 year obligation. The more he 
thought about his action, the more its 
size bothered him. Had he undertaken 
too big a commitment? How would 


the next evening. Joe kept tabs on title 
transfers and followed them up to ex- 
plain Mortgage Cancellation insurance. 
As usual Joe found the sale was half- 
made on arrival, for Bert Brown: real- 
ized the problem his widow would face. 
It was a simple job for Joe to outline 
the life insurance solution, close the 
sale and get a prepayment. 


Now, let us analyze the impact of life 
insurance in this ‘incident. No “angle” 
sale here. No comparison of net cost, 
cash value, et. al. Yet, here is life insur- 
ance making a powerful and convincing 
impression on a young couple. It is the 
impact which comes from the sudden 
understanding of life insurance as the 
only solution to a personal problem. 


For the first time the Browns under- 
stood the magic of life insurance. They 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Insurance Companies Aid Atomic Energy Power Financing, Making It 


Unnecessary For Electric Industry To Call On Government’s TVA 


Many large loans are being made 
by life insurance companies to 
American industry in the interest 
of expanding the nation’s economy. 
Two of the notable loans are those 
of Metropolitan Life and The Pru- 
dential made to Electric Energy, 
Inc. 


Asked by The Gold Book for com- 
ment relative to this phase of life in- 
surance operations in stimulating the 
growth of industrial America J. W. 


McAfee, president of Union Electric Co. 


of St. Louis, Mo., one of the five spon- 
soring utility operating companies in 
this project, said: 

“Life insurance companies, quite ob- 
viously have made a great contribution 
to the national economy by the wisdom 
they have shown in investing cash ac- 
cruals which came to them from their 
policyholders. 

“The action of the Metropolitan and 


Prudential insurance companies in making 


the loans to Electric Energy, Inc., in order 
to permit that company to build a large 
power plant to supply the Atomic Energy 


installation at Paducah, Ky., 
of far-sighted and prudent 


Commission 
is an example 


investment in the national interest.” 
Comments by Mr. McAfee 
In an address made at the time of the 
presentation of the Coffin Award to 
aegis Energy, Inc., at Atlantic City 
last June, Mr. McAfee said in part: 


almost over night 
from a relatively 


“The transformation 
the Paducah area 
small unindustrialized community into 
the site of one of the great industrial 
developments of our times, calling for 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
of dollars and the employment of thou- 


of 
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For Funds Needed in Plant Development 
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Atomic Energy Plant Near Paducah, Ky. 
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Add to this the speed with which 
all this work must be done and you will 
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electric 


people in electric energy and in 
the organizations of the five sponsoring 
companies. 

“Another essential ingredient of Electric 
Energy, 
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Mr. Hagerty, chief financial officer of Metropolitan, and Mr. Stone, chief financial 
officer of Prudential, were principal insurance executives handling loans described 


on this page. 





panies saw electric energy as an oppor- 
tunity for them to strengthen the fabric 
of free enterprise in this country. Their 
ready approval, with assurance of ample 
funds at reasonable interest rates, helped 
greatly in the quick rounding out of our 
plans. Their far-sightedness, and. their 
patience, while we changed and re-changed 
details, are in the highest tradition of 
American business.” 


Background of the Loans Made by 
Life Insurance Companies 


The following is a description of this 
atomic energy power financing and why 
the insurance companies were invited to 
participate in this financing: 

In the development and expansion of 
our national defense program the role 
of atomic weapons has been of greatest 
importance. In order to carry out re- 
search and produce atomic weapons it 
has been necessary for the Atomic.En- 
ergy Commission (AEC) in building its 
projects to contract for tremendous 
amounts of electric energy. At first 
thought it was conceived or intended 
that these power facilities would be 
built by another governmental agency 
(TVA) already in the power business 
and paying no taxes. A group of private 
utility companies sought ways and 
means of performing this function, but 
financing at a reasonably low cost and 
for a large amount was essential. These 
private utility companies contacted the 
Metropolitan and asked if it were pos- 
sible for life insurance companies to 
finance a private venture to build this 
defense power project. The private util- 
ity officials were informed as to the 
type of power contract that would be 
required between the AEC and the pri- 
vate power company if the project were 
to be privately financed. Contingent 
upon such a satisfactory contract, the 
Metropolitan and The Prudential, which 
was invited to participate, agreed to 
loan the major portion of the cost of 
the project at an interest rate that per— 
mitted the private group to match the 
cost of power quoted by the TVA. Thus, 
the Metropolitan and Prudential would 
have a good investment and private en- 
terprise had been enabled to engage in 
a most constructive activity. Perhaps a 
word or two about the atomic defense 











J. W. McAFEE 


projects and their related power facili- 
ties would be of interest. 

The negotiations just described _re- 
lated to the AEC project being built at 
Paducah, Ky. The private utility com- 
pany formed in 1950 to supply one-half 
of the energy requirements of this huge 
project is Electric Energy, Inc., and the 
original cost of its 600,000 KW electric 
generating station and related facilities 
was $103,500,000 of which $100,000,000 
was raised by the sale of 3% first mort- 
gage bonds to the Metropolitan and 
The Prudential (50% each), and the 
balance by the sale of stock to the five 
sponsoring utility operating companies 
(the most important being Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri). Subsequently, in 
1952, it was decided to expand the Padu- 
cah project and in August of that year 
Metropolitan and The Prudential agreed 
to buy $65,000,000 334% first mortgage 
bonds to finance the construction of ad- 
ditional generating capacity of 235,000 
KW for Electric Energy, Inc. 


New Plant Near Portsmouth, Ohio 


Subsequently, the requirements of na- 
tional defense necessitated that another 
Atomic Energy project be constructed in 
southern Ohio, near Portsmouth. The 
power requirements of this project are 
to be supplied by a private company, 
Ohio Valley Electric Co., which will be 
financed on the same pattern as Electric 
Energy, Inc. The new gaseous diffusion 
plant at Portsmouth will cost $1% bil- 
lion and will require for its operation 
two new steam power plants with an 
aggregate capacity of 2,200,000 
These power facilities will cost about 
$440 million and will be financed by the 
sale of $360 million 334% first mortgage 
bonds to life insurance companies (Met- 
ropolitan’s share as leading participant 
is $125 million); $60 million of term 
bank loans and $20 million of stock 
which will be sold to the 15 sponsoring 
electric operating companies (the most 
important being the American Gas & 
Electric Co. group). The size of this 
Ohio Valley electric plant is indicated 
by the fact that its capacity of 2,200,000 
KW is over two-thirds the entire com- 
bined plant capacities of the Consolidated 
Edison system in New York City and 
its environs. 
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A TIME-TESTED FORMULA 


Sarr) 


Continuous Study 


PLUS 


Intelligent Application 


PLUS 
A Sense of Duty 


EQUAL 


SUCCESS in ESTATE PLANNING 















| The above formula for success has worked for us. Perhaps it can work for you, too. | 
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“The Agency With The Professional Concept”’ 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, c.1.t. 


GENERAL AGENT 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 
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Near Death When Plane Crashed Flying Over Japan 


Dramatic Background of J. Smith Ferebee Who In Few Years Brought 
Equitable Society's Richmond, Va. Agency From 


J. Smith Ferebee, agency manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Rich- 
mond, Va., has one of the most colorful 
careers in the life insurance field. It 
includes an unusually fine flying record 
in World War II and some extraordinary 
achievements in the field of sport. When 
his plane crashed while flying over 
Japan killing all of its occupants but 
himself, he was so critically injured that 
it did not seem possible he would make 
such a comeback that after a few years 
he would take over a life insurance 
agency doing slightly more than $3,500,- 
000 a year and build it up to a produc- 
tion of approximately $16,000,000—its es- 
timate of what will be done in 1953. 

Zorn in Virginia Beach, Va., Smith 
Ferebee was educated in public schools 
there and attended Virginia Military 
Academy, popularly called the West 
Point of the South. While studying law 
at University of Virginia his college 
education was abruptly ended when his 
father died in a tragic accident. Ferebee 
decided to earn his living in a big city 
where he felt there were larger oppor- 
tunities for economic progress. He 
moved to Chicago. Choosing the invest- 
ment banking field he got his first 
knowledge of securities from Halsey- 
Stuart & Co. who not only survived the 
fall of the Samuel Insull utilities em- 
pire, but today is one of the leaders 
in its field. When the utilities market 
began its journey down the toboggan 
slide Ferebee joined a firm of dealers in 
securities which operated in five states 
and he rose to be executive vice presi- 
dent and a partner. 

At this point of his career—it was 
early in 1940—Warren V. Woody, agency 
manager, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
persuaded him to enter life insurance. 
“You have the characteristics which will 
go over big in our business,” he said. 
Woody was right. During Ferebee’s first 
full vear in life insurance he paid for 
$750,000 Ordinary. 


Becomes a Naval Flyer 


Along came Pearl Harbor. On the 
day after the Japanese bombing of that 
United States Hawaiian naval center 
Ferebee, although married and well past 
draft age, volunteered for Naval service. 
He had never flown but was fascinated 
by the idea of becoming a pilot. After 
repeated turndowns, the Navy made an 
exception and ordered him to flight 
training “as a partial reward for an out- 
standing job done in procuring Naval 
Aviation cadets and expediting their 
training.” At the age of 38 he won his 
coveted wings. When pinning them on 
Ferebee’s skipper said: “Smitty, I’d like 
to tell you that you are the best flier 
here. You aren’t, but you are the oldest.” 

After instructing for a brief time Fere- 
bee was ordered to the Glenview Naval 
Air Station where he became sunerin- 
tendent of aviation training. Finally, 
getting his wish for combat service, he 
was ordered to the carrier Belleau Wood: 
participated in three major engagements 
and received several citations and com- 
mendations. 

Then came the crash which nearly 
spelt finis for him. It was during closing 
days of the Pacific war while he was 
on a mercy mission over Toyama, Japan, 
that he crashed. He was not piloting 
the plane at the time and was the only 
survivor. Unconscious for hours, he was 
rescued by British Prisoners of War 





J. SMITH FEREBEE 


and taken to Toyama prison camp. 
Technically, he became the last Naval 
officer to become a P.O.W. After emer- 
gency treatment in Yokohama he was 
returned to the United States on a hos- 
pital ship for extended hospitalization. 
In September, 1946, he was discharged 
with the rank of commander. 


Becomes Virginia Manager 


Although Ferebee was not officially 
discharged until September, 1946, he 
would drive to Great Lakes Hospital, 
40 miles from his hospital, take therapy 
treatments, change to civilian clothes, 
drive another 40 miles to his Chicago 
office and work at his insurance voca- 
tion. Despite all obstacles he paid for 
in excess of $1,000,000 of Ordinary 
business in 1946. Woody appointed him 
unit manager in that year and in addi- 
tion to building one of the large units 
in the Society he again paid for $1,000,- 
000 personally in 1947, qualifying for 
the Society’s Million Dollar Club. 

The Equitable transferred Ferebee to 
Richmond as agency manager for Vir- 
ginia in January, 1950. The agency 
which he headed had produced $3,500,000 
of Ordinary volume in 1949, The agency 
says that this year it will pay for $16,- 
000,000. In the first six months this year 
the agency has paid for $8,250,000 and 
came from 94th place among all Equi- 
table agencies in 1949, to 18th place in 
paid volume in both Ordinary and Group 
business. 


How Agency Was Built Up 


In describing how the agency was 
built up Mr. Ferebee said to The Gold 
Book: 

“What we tried to do on first arriving 
in Virginia was to convince all the men 
of the agency that a new day was dawn- 
ing and we were going places. First, 
we set up objectives for every district 
manager and likewise individual objec- 
tives for each agent in that district. 
Then we planned to get each individual 
agent to exceed his norm and extend 
himself to his full capabilities. After 


setting up all the individual objectives, 
we took the sum total and allowed a 





$3,500,000 to $16,000,000 





margin for new men to be hired, and 
that constituted the over-all agency ob- 
jective. Next, we started publication of 
an agency magazine called ‘The Vir- 
ginian’ and began to use ego recognition 
wherever possible. 

“Training schools played an important 
part in our program. Every new agent 
took basic correspondence courses in 
addition to the training he received from 
his district manager. Then as soon as 
we had a sufficient number ready to con- 
duct a school; we would get a trained 
staff instructor from our home office 
and run a two-week school at our agency 
headquarters here in Richmond. 

“The next important step was to find 
suitable office facilities for the agency 
headquarters. None were available, so 
we convinced the Society of the feasi- 
bility of building us a modern, light, 
air-conditioned building. As soon as the 
building got underway, we put on a 
mammoth campaign to celebrate our 
moving into new quarters. Incidentally, 
we took as our objective for this six- 
weeks campaign the entire production of 
the full year of 1949, that being the year 
prior to my arrival in Richmond. For 
the record, the campaign exceeded our 
fondest expectations and made it pos- 
sible for that year’s production to ex- 
ceed the previous year by more than 
50%. 

“The next step was to weed out the 
part time producers and concentrate, on 
the full time career agent. This neces- 
sitated selling a number of agents out 
of the business, but it began to pay off 
as their places were filled by new full- 
time, young, energetic, ambitious college 
men. As everyone knows, it takes nearly 
20% of new production from new agents 
each year to offset natural attrition in 
our business. We have not had a single 
year since taking over this agency in 
which our new organization business did 
not account for more than 25%, and 1953 
is no exception. In 1951 more than 40% 
of the total commissions was supplied by 
new agents under contract less than two 
years. We found that one new success- 
ful agent could spark a whole district 
into unbelievable increases in produc- 
tion. We set up minimum production re- 
quirements which would entitle an agent 
domiciled in headquarters to individual 
office space. 

“Today our esprit de corps is high 
and we have less trouble meeting our 
1953 objective of $14,000,000 in Ordinary 
volume than we did in attaining $5,000,- 
000 just two years ago.” 


Million Dollar Writers 


The agency had never had a million 
dollar producer until Ferebee came to 
Richmond. Last year it had three, in- 
cluding the manager’s personal produc- 
tion. The agency participated in the 
writing of the largest Group case ever 
sold in the South—$155,000.000 on 30,000 
employes. One of the agents, Stanlev 
Watts, four vears with the agency and 
31 years old, is heading for a production 
of more than $2,000,000 in Ordinary busi- 
ness this year. 

Eldridge Smith, who is a _ pro-rata 
qualifier for the Equitable’s Million Dol- 
lar Club in 1953, is in addition a Group 
millionaire. Eight members of the 
agency have Group millionaire kevs, 
Manager of the agency’s Norfolk district 
is Al Baker. This district office led 
every Equitable district in the United 








States in 1951 and 1952 and expects to 
produce more than $8,000,000 of Ordi- 
nary business in 1953. Baker will reach 
retirement age next March. Ferebee has 
another district manager, John Pasco 
who personally accounted for more than 
$38,000,000 of Group in 1952. Another 
district manager, Jack Barber, who 
joined the agency in 1951, lifted the 
Charlottesville district from under $750,- 
000 to over $2,000,000. 


Extraordinary Golf Achievements 


At this point some interesting facts 
should be given about Ferebee’s golfing 
experiences. In that plane crash in Japan 
his left elbow was shattered and_ his 
friends told him that his golfing days 
were over. This he didn’t believe. Be- 
fore entering the Navy he had set some 
national golfing records, Back in 1938 
some one bet him $25,000 he couldn't 
play 144 holes of golf each day for four 
consecutive days in eight cities, loser 
to pay all expenses. He accepted the 
wager. Here is his record: Teeing off 
at Lakeside Country Club, Los Angeles, 
he played 84 holes in the morning; flew 
to Phoenix in a chartered plane where 
he played 81 holes the same evening. 
Arriving in Kansas City he made 72 
holes the following morning. Next stop 
—St. Louis. There he negotiated 72 holes 
that evening. Next morning he was in 
Milwaukee where he got through 75 
and that night in Chicago made 72 
holes. He arrived next morning in Phil- 
adelphia where he played 72 holes and 
finished with 72 at the Salisbury Country 
Club on Long Island. His average score 
on 600 holes he played was 83. He fig- 
ures he walked or ran 180 miles in the 
four days of playing. He also lost three 
hours by going from west to east, but 
he gained $3,000 by bringing publicity 
to New York World’s Fair. 


Skeet Experiences 


Ferebee is also a good man with a 
gun. In 1949, in the middle of December, 
a group of sportsmen bet him $3,000 
that he couldn’t shoot a hundred rounds 
of skeet in one day and break 6624% 
of the birds. It was 25 shots in each 
round. Four hours and 18 minutes later 
he collected the money having completed 
the hundred rounds and “killed” 85% 
of all the birds thrown. He averaged one 
shot every six seconds without a stop 
and hung up a record at Lincoln Park 
Trap & Skeet Club that has the old- 
timers still talking. Life and Time mag- 
azines played up these feats with a 
three-page spread. 

Ferebee also won the state champion- 
ship in skeet shooting his first year in 
Virginia. He is also a crack swimmer. 


Got Company to Build in Richmond 


One of his feats outside of the world 
of sports was his persuading the Equi- 
table to build a modern office building 
in Richmond to house his agency. At 
the dedication ceremonies of this new 
structure, which were held on July 26, 
1951, the late Douglas Southall Free- 
man, editor of “Lee and His Generals” 
and a Pulitzer prize writer and daily 
paper editorial writer, made this state- 
ment: “Smith Ferebee is the most out- 
standing personality to come to Virginia 
in my lifetime.” 

Ferebee thinks this is an exaggera- 
tion, but he is not a man to turn down 
compliments tossed in his direction. 
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Life Insurance Premiums through 
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Panel In Chicago On Business Insurance 


At a panel on business insurance held under auspices of Chicago Life but momentarily stumped until I remem- to lose it. Many agents lose business by 
r bered the old comparison. I told him closing too much, or not closing at all, 
rT = > speakers sre Geri ; idential ; : é 
Underwriters Association the speakers were Gerald F. Griffin, Prudent if the bank would come to him and offer _I’ll discuss three cases I mentioned be- 


Francis P. Creadon, Metropolitan Life, and Edmund P. O’Malley, Lincoln to accept $75,000 as collateral, and would cause of their similarity, showing it 


National. accept it in equal installments of $2,500 wasn’t an exception to the rule. 
: I 30 forgi A Part hip C 
eee ; a Pes eh i nd eye an pie ata $ per year over the next 30 years—forgiv- artnership Case 
Mr. Griffin began his business career with industrial film field, and when jing ‘the balance of the obligation, and The first was a partnership where 


very young advanced to be branch manager of a film company. Because of taking only what they had received they had agreed on the general prin- 
the impact of television which made deep inroads into the business with should the notes default, he should cer- ciples, and said they would let me know 


ainly their proposition. He said when... I told them filling out the 
: > > handwriting ¢ > wall and entered life t#inly accept ee 
which he was affiliated he saw the handwriting on the wall a . life he certainly would. I explained that the applications on a cross purchase was 


insurance with The Prudential. His first year of production was $400,000. notes may never default, but that he intricate, and that since we were all to- 
For the first six months of this year he paid for $1,004,000 in Prudential and inevitably would die, and even though gether I would do that, and leave the 
about $250,000 outside. He has three children. he had the money available in a lump papers with them. I believe they agreed 
sum it would be much wiser for him out of courtesy. However, after the 

Francis P. oe is with the Moynahan Agency, Berwyn, II]. He to use insurance as “collateral” for his papers were signed, they suggested I 
joined Metropolitan shortly after graduation from Notre Dame in 1928. He ultimate estate cost. He purchased $50,- keep them until they were ready to go 


operates a debit in 1 Riverside, Tll., where he was born and still resides. He as life insurance. A; ns a 8 ep ttl ad 
: ; 1e most important thing, of course, Two days later, I sent them a special 
has four children. is to get the case Rolling. Closing is delivery letter, telling them arrange- 
Mr. O'Malley, who is with the Lotito Agency, entered insurance in 1932 doing as much as possible to write the ments had been made for the electro- 

fed : i business while doing as little as possible (Continued on Page 37) 


as an adjuster in casualty insurance. In 1945 he joined Lincoln National. 
The bulk of his business in recent years has been as a result of key men needs 
and stock retirement situation. He is father of six children. 


Some comments they made in the Chicago panel follow: ° 
Sale Of Insurance To A Law Firm 


. »] ° 

4 Essential R’s In Business Insurance By Francis P. Creapon 

Moynahan Agency, Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, Il. 
By Geratp F. GriFFIN 

Kent Agency, The Prudential, Chicago The cose | au secuenng $0: parenes 
33 , ship on a law firm which resulted in 
the sale of $128,000 insurance. The five 
lawyers in the partnership had unequal 
incomes. After establishing the fact that 
there was a need for insurance protec- 
tion because the physical assets of the 
firm were negligible, and the income to 
any member would cease upon his death, 
there remained the problem of deter- 


Knowledge of business insurance is 
important, but how that knowledge shall 
be used is what pays off. 

In making this talk to agents I want 
to emphasize that there are four R’s 
which must ever be borne in mind by 
you. They are the Real problem, get 
the case Rolling, and the Right solution, 
Reconciliation by your client with your 
suggestions. mining how life insurance could provide 
a satisfactory solution for all concerned. 

My solution came as the result of my 
inquiry as to how much income was 


Locating the Real Problem 


First, I will discuss the necessity of 
the Real problem. Always make sure 
you find it. 

\s an example, on one case two young 
men had agreed to buy a business from 


earned in the last year, and how it was 
divided. An agreement was reached that 


















in Glin owner at 4 heed oie ore a mutually satisfactory settlement of ] 
period of years. An agent suggested that past and future interests in the firm’s 
they insure the older man, so that_upon business would be a sum equal to two é 
his death they would have sufficient years’ income. Insurance was purchased ; 
funds to buy out the balance. The young BC ae 5 ; - I 
men were interested from a speculation by four of the partners on the life of 1 
standpoint, but they procrastinated. They the fifth partner, equivalent to twice his | 
did not know what amount would be last year’s income. The amount owned c 
outstanding at his death. They were by each of the purchasers was in direct FRANCIS P. CREADON $ 
already heavily obligated out of income proportion to his relative interest in 
paving installments. The premiums were the partnership, This procedure was re- 
quite high. In fact, no problem existed, aes Re ae peated in each case. A buy and sell to take out at death, the whole business 
because the older man’s agreement was GERALD F. GRIFFIN agreement provided, among other things, venture was not worthwhile on their 0 
binding on his estate. that the specified payment would satisfy part. p 
When we approached these two young a buyer on the open market. His estate any accrued or future interest of the Plight of a Widow U 
men, we pointed out that a real problem would have the same problem. I sug- deceased in legal fees or other partner- - d 
did exist—should one of them die ieav- gested that he have the corporation he ship income. The firm, which is com- In another partnership case the part- h 
ing the other unable to complete the controlled purchase key man insurance paratively young, intends to increase ners couldn’t make up their minds to . 
financial transaction alone. They recog- of $80,000, and have an agreement the amount of insurance from time to go ahead, and they said they were all ti 
nized this, and insured one another. whereby his corporation would retire time, because they are so well satisfied such good friends that it didn’t matter a 
1 ye must also give the Right solu- the stock in the other corporation from with the arrangement. if they didn’t get around to it. One of W 
tion. One client had been made aware his estate upon his death. They had a oe ‘ the senior partners contracted cancer b 
of the need for additional cash in his legitimate reason for owning the stock, Characteristic of Law Partnerships and died suddenly, and now the widow SI 
estate, since he wanted to leave his because it gave them access to their Law partnerships are nearly always. is getting nothing from the partnership, tt 
present insurance on settlement options. competitor’s records. He was more than unequal in interest, so that type of a and is quite unhappy about it, and the tl 
Sal ng ant iat ge because he did 1 willing, and a sale of $80,000 resulted. formula is helpful to know about in law other partners see no reason to pay her ti 
eel he could pay the premiums in addi- a partnerships. The additional insurance anything because they feel they sus- SI 
tion to his current premiums. He con- Reconciling an Everyday Problem also is seccied by the increases to two tained “§ deep business loss in her hus- Si 
trolled a corporation, and recognized Your client must Reconcile your sug- years’ income as the income moves up- band’s death. in 
that key man coverage would do the gestion with something he clearly under- ward. This year, they may increase new Today, these former “good friends” I 
job. but that would mean retiring some stands, perhaps an everyday problem, insurance by $60,000 to represent cur- are not speaking to each other, and the ol 
of his stock, and leaving his heirs with such as paying his just debts. One client rent two years’ income. widow tried to sue the surviving part- hi 
less than a majority interest. Therefore, was finally convinced of the need for Although this firm is a young one, and ners, but found that she had no satis- tl 
he had done nothing. In reviewing his cash in his estate. He then floored me its members might easily have raised the factory legal recourse whatever, that in 
assets, we found $80,000 of stock in a with a previously withheld fact that the objection that they just don’t have the only if an agreement had been made pl 






competing organization which was a_ corporation had $100,000 cash in reserve money to spare for this, I suggested, in advance of her husband’s death would 
minority interest. This company was re- at a bank as collateral on notes they and the partners agreed, that if they she have had recourse. 

investing its profits, and would not pur- had discounted. This money could be couldn’t make enough to take money I have found this story a powerful 
chase stock from him, nor could he find — used to retire stock at his death. I was out of the business to have something motivator in the sale of insurance. 
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Solved Both Key Man 
And ‘Tax Problems 


By EpMuND 


P. O'MALLEY 


Lotito Agency, Lincoln National Life, Chicago 


The case I will discuss was a closed 
corporation, a service organization 45 
years old, with three stockholders. 

The case opened in February, 1946. 
The corporation, having had lean years 
during the war, its cash position had 
deteriorated. Then business started to 
revive. A stock retirement plan was in 
force, but not supported by life insur- 
ance. | sold the corporation insurance 
totaling $47,500 to support the stock 
agreement. Two of the applicants were 
rated Table “P,” causing the case to 
fall flat. 

In the spring of 1952, the oldest stock- 
holder, now 65, died. From 1945 to 1952 
the corporation had prospered, was now 
in the 82% tax bracket, with the two 
surviving owners in the 70% personal 
tax bracket. The case was reopened on 
the basis of key men needs and stock 
retirement needs. 

The corporation was in a position to 
pay premiums at the present time, but 
the owners did not want to commit the 
company to the obligation of paying 
premiums ovei a period of 10 years be- 
cause the past history showed violent 
fluctuations in earnings. 


Showed Protection Was Needed 


I finally got the prospects to admit 
they needed the protection, subject to 
their objections about premium pay- 
ments. There followed a discussion of 
the tax problems both for the corpo- 
ration and the stockholders. Then I 
advanced the idea of killing two birds 
with one stone—curing the key man 
problem and the tax problem (accumu- 
lation of money in the policies). 

I succeeded in closing $100,000 of life 
paid-up at age 65 for each stockholder. 


4 Essential R's 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 





cardiograms, etc., and if they couldn't 
keep the appointment to let me know. 
I found that they kept the appointment, 
ant I wrote them again, telling them 
that, since we were dating one contract 
back to conserve the age, they should 
pay the premium in advance. Later, when 
I called I was able to obtain a $7,500 
check as semi-annual premium on two 
$100,000 15 Payment life contracts. 


A Close Corporation 


The second case, a close corporation 
on whom I had _ cold-canvassed, was 
pretty similar, except that they agreed 
to be examined before going into great 
detail on a decision. This was after we 
had talked to their attorneys and ac- 
countants. Immediately after examina- 
tion, I saw the vice president, took out 
an application, and started to write. He 
Was surprised because no decision had 
been reached, at which point I feigned 
surprise as well, and told him that under 
those circumstances I might as well get 
the information and leave the applica- 
tions with the president for his counter- 
signature when they were ready. The 
same thing for the secretary. Upon see- 
ing the president, he also was surprised. 
I said that it seemed all right with the 
other fellows if it was all right with 
him. His response: “If it’s all right with 
them it’s all right with me.” The $225,000 
insurance was issued, and an annual 
premium paid for $11,000. 


A Client Who Needed 
Considerable Collateral 


The third case was a client who 
needed $80,000 of insurance as collateral. 





EDMUND P. O’MALLEY 


Retention of money at the end of the 
second and subsequent years resulted in 
a greater percentage of retention than 
if the money were paid in the form of 
dividends to the stockholder, instead of 
being used for premiums. 

Then, both applicants were rated,, in- 
creasing the total premium by approx- 
imately $5,000. Resistance developed to 
accepting the policies, but revised figures 
were made, which still showed a good 
picture, and the case was resold on the 
basis of the original ideas. 


After going over the four types of poli- 
cies that could do the job he said he 
would let me know when the deal was 
going through. I told him that it would 
be rather absurd to be closing the 
transaction and then tell the lender that 
he would have to apply for a_ policy. 
He agreed that it would be all right for 
me to order all four policies, giving him 
the option to take one. This was done, 
and when the deal was consummated, he 
took the $80,000 term policy. 

I returned to my office, wired for 
approval to place the other policies, and, 
returning to see the client, I told him 
that as he was going into a huge proj- 
ect future creditors would probably re- 
quire collateral, and that the only way 
he could be sure of having it in the 
form of insurance would be to accept 
the other policies now. He took all 
three additional policies, but because of 
the decreasing term riders, total volume 
credit was $230,000. He has since pur- 
chased $150,000 of insurance at my sug- 
gestion, for the purpose of having his 
executor continue and complete the proj- 
ect he is engaged in, shou!d he die. 


Social Security 

Social Security Act amendments have 
resulted in substantial increases in the 
number of persons covered and in the 
amounts of benefits paid. At the end of 
1952, 91 million persons had wage cred- 
its, according to the Fact Book. Pay- 
ments certified under the old-age and 
survivorship provisions of the Act were 
$2.3 billion in 1952, three times those of 
1949. OASI Trust Fund assets were 
$17.4 billion in 1952. 
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In three cases summarized for The Gold Book, Mr. Ward cites two 


Contrast OF Proper And Improper 
Administration Of Insurance Proceeds 


By DrepericH H. Warp 


Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 
Union Central Life, New York 


which show what happens when life insurance proceeds are not properly 
administered and then gives highlights of a settlement which afforded a 
lot of satisfaction to the beneficiary as well as to the agent. 


CASE 1 
Beneficiary wife—59—no children. Pol- 
icy proceeds $51,000 net after deducting 





loans. No other estate assets—debts 
about $5,000. Widow received approx- 
imately $46,000. 


Late husband advertising executive— 
good income but free spender, no sav- 
ings other than life insurance and Group 
Retirement plan. Living standard always 
notched above income increases. 

Widow intelligent and capable but not 
financially wise. Agent outlined settle- 
ment options, pointing out advantages of 
life income which at $230 per month 
with no investment worries or expenses 
would enable her to live comfortably 
and still leave a backlog of a few thou- 
sand dollars held by the insurance com- 
pany for unexpected contingencies—ill- 
ness, etc. Advised her against hazards 
of speculation and investment pitfalls. 

She (like so many others) took pro- 
ceeds in cash; used $3,000 for a world 
cruise (this possibly can be excused un- 


der the circumstances) and with some 
regard for the agent’s constructive ad- 
vice left the balance on an _ interest 


option but with right of withdrawal. 
Lost Everything 

Six years passed and you've guessed 
it—nothing left. Against the suggestion 
of a trust officer in the bank (where 
her late husband kept his wildly fluc- 
tuating and marginal account), who 
strongly agreed with the life annuitv 
plan, she helped fill the depleted cash 
reserve of a most promising and revolu- 
tionary newly planned motion picture 
enterprise with an investment (sic) of 
$10,000. Results nil—except for a_ suc- 
cession of sleepness nights. 

Then followed an attempt to recoup 
through a series of hand picked active 
stocks with high possibilities of rapid 
gain. There proved to be some but 
unfortunately the percentage of losses 
undid all the good work. 

During this period—and for sentimen- 
tal reasons the old apartment lease at 
$250 per month was renewed, for what 
was this when balanced against profits 
of thousands to come! 

Finally—disillusioned, and in despera- 
tion the last $10.000 was used to lease 
and equip a millinery store in upper 
Broadwav. After a vear and a half— 
during which she worked 10 hours a day 
managing the place, she closed the doors 
—hbeaten bv local cut-throat competition 
and $10,000 poorer. 

She is now standing behind a women’s 
wear counter in a large department store 
doing part time work and punching a 
time clock. With the help of a small 
Social Security check and a very modest 
salary she is ekeing out an existence 
in a hall bedroom and I suppose won- 
dering at times what life would be 
like with a substantial check coming 
each month from a life insurance com- 
pany. This at the age of over 66. 


CASE 2 


Beneficiary wife 40—two children. bov 
14, girl 12. Policy proceeds but $20,000 
with income rider providing $150 per 
month. No policy loans; some paid up 
additions. Late husband, assistant man- 








ager of department in manufacturing 
company with salary about $8,500. Owned 
home with mortgage. Lived in com- 
munity with others about on same finan- 
cial plane—and notwithstanding almost 
all savings went into maintaining in- 
surance program managed to have mod- 
est bank fund. 

Agent had programmed insurance in- 
tegrating with small general estate—the 
airs providing in substance— 

‘ash for immediate expenses; emer- 
Pa fund; payment of mortgage; in- 
come to wife until youngest child 
reached 18; balance to wife as income 
for life. 

Widow had ready cash to meet neces- 
sary expenses and to pay off mortgage 
and still have some reserve on deposit 
with insurance company for unexpected 
contingencies. 

With Social Security supplementing 
the income from pasty proceeds and 
with home free oe clear she had suffi- 
cient monthly income to see the chil- 
dren through school and possibly college. 

Even after this she could look forward 
to a secure future life with the basic 
needs provided by the life annuity in- 
come from balance of insurance which 
later would be increased by Social Se- 
curity. : 

Protection of Life Insurance 


Life insurance offered a protective bul- 
wark in both Case 1 and 2—but what a 
difference! 

In the former the failure to do the 
job lay not in life insurance, but in the 
frailities of human nature and the fail- 
ure to take advantage of the valuable 
provisions of the insurance contract de- 
signed to secure the future of the bene- 
ficiary through the administration of the 
funds it created at the death of the 
breadwinner. It was like a house built 
but without a roof. 

In the latter, the house of protection 
was fully completed and through wise 
design and planning a relatively small 


investment created a permanent home 
of security. 

The widow’s letter to the agent is all 
the evidence needed to show what a 
beneficient and truly social service the 
institution of life insurance performs. 





CASE 3 


In 1931 Mr. X, 42, purchased $50,- 
000 Ordinary Life with Income Disability 


Diederich H. Ward 


Mr. Ward, who some years ago was 
profiled in ‘the magazine The New 
Yorker by Hubbard Hoover as the 
model of what an efficient life insur- 
ance agent should be, is a former 
president of Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York 
and has been a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

His father, J. Carlton Ward, 
also was a president of the local 
life underwriters association, spent 
his entire career of more than 50 
years in the life insurance production 
field. J. Carlton was a leading agent 
of Northwestern Mutual, then gen- 
eral agent and agent of Prudential. 

Diederich H. has been in life insur- 
ance 42 years, stz arting as an agent for 
Prudential and since 1916 has been 
with Union Central. To a large ex- 
tent his business has been with col- 
lege professors and professional men 
although at one time five members 
of President Roosevelt’s official fam- 
ily were D. H. Ward policyholders. 











who 














on $25,000 providing waiver of premiums 
and $250 per month plus face of policy 
at death and payment of balance of 
$25,000 over a 10-year period in event 
of permanent and total disability. He 
had in addition $25,000 with waiver of 
premium disability coverage taken out 
previously. 

He owned and operated a personal 
service organization in New York City 
which had been built up over a period 
of years and which was highly success- 
ful. Married and with two teen-age chil- 





Silloway On Investments 
(Continued from Page 17) 


financing consumer purchases of such 
durables at the retail level. 

Mobility of Life Insurance Funds 

Another recent and very interesting 
example of the flexible use of life insur- 
ance funds is evidenced by the owner- 
ship, through trustee, of automobiles 
and motor trucks which are leased to 
fleet users. 

Broadly speaking, the mobility of life 
insurance funds has resulted in their 
following the line of need, and I feel 
sure that this would be a characteristic 
of the life insurance investment tech- 
nique in the future to the extent per- 
mitted by statutes. 

It seems logical to assume that capital 
formation of the same magnitude that 
has characterized the recent past will 
not occur without interruption. In fact, 
the size of our present industrial capac- 
ity, the quantity of new housing which 
has been put in place, the reduction in 
the volume of our export shipments, the 


decline in commodity prices with its 
impairment of agricultural purchasing 
power, and the hope for conditions 


which will permit for a reduction in 
armament expenditures all suggest that 
a period of readjustment is somewhere 
down the road. 

That it will be of major proportions 
and long duration is hard to believe. 
Continuous Support of Our Economy 

Following a possible period of reduced 
activity from present boom levels, the 
wide distribution of consumer income 
and our high standard of living will 
respond to and be benefited by many 
new products, new devices and tech- 
nological developments, which it seems 
possible to count on with certainty. The 
expansion of family formation and pop- 
ulation, which seems certain for the late 
1950’s and early 1960's, should require 
a high level of capital formation in those 
vears. The life insurance companies will 
have funds at that time and will, in my 
judgment, have imagination, initiative, 


ingenuity and practicality to provide an 
important support for our economy in 
those years as they have in the past. 














John Wanamaker Photoreflex 
DIEDERICH WARD 


dren he could look forward to many 
years of productive activity and a rea- 
sonably secure old age. 

Less than two years after the $50,000 
was issued an asthmatic condition de- 
veloped which rapidly led to a serious 
heart ailment. He was forced to give 
up work of any kind and advised by his 
physician to go south. 

The nature of his business was such 
that without his personal services there 
was no sustaining asset. Good will no 
longer existed and there remained noth- 
ing to sell. 

Anyone taking over would of neces- 
sity have to start from scratch. Here 
then was an immediate collapse of the 
result of his life work. Because of the 
short period following his post graduate 
studies he had had no time to accumulate 
any estate outside of a small savings 
account, so there was nothing but his life 
insurance. He lived in an apartment, 
but had planned on a home as he had 
said so to me many times. 


“A Miracle,” 


Here he was then—physically incapaci- 
tated and not only a non-producer but 
a financial liability to his family, none 
of whom could contribute to the main- 
tenance of the family life. His condition 
was a greater economic catastrophe than 
had he suddenly died. 

What wonderful opportunity for the 
service of life insurance! Could any ex- 
isting medicine offer comparable bene- 
fits ? 

A medical check-up by insurance ex- 
aminers and a heart specialist enabled 
the two companies to grant total and 
permanent disability benefits to become 
effective at the termination of a 90- 
day period. 

As yas insured later said to me: “This 
was a God-given miracle,” and “miracle” 
it was for shortly the family moved into 
a home in Southern Florida, purchased 
in part by the savings bank funds and 
each month thereafter a check for more 
than $450 ($250 from one policy of 
$25,000 and more than $200 from the 
paying out of the proceeds of the other 
$25,000 policy) was delivered by Uncle 
Sam’s messenger. His remaining $25,000 
continued in force without premium pay- 
ments by virtue of the waiver of pre- 
mium benefit. 

I stopped to see my friend on one of 
my visits South and I found him in his 
yard sitting underneath a_ sheltering 
palm tree. He was kind enough to say 
he would never forget what I had been 
instrumental in doing for him and his 
family, for here he was—free from wor- 
ry—not only having enough to live com- 
forably but to see his children educated 
and at his death to know his wife would 
be provided with a life income. 

That was ten years ago. He died two 
years later and his doctor told me that 
the insurance payments gave him those 
additional years of life. 


Says Insured 
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Some New Chicago MDRCG 


V.J.Hultman Was In Credit Finance 


V. Joseph Hultman, Northwestern Na- 
Waukegan, II, was a famous 
college athlete. Born in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., he went to high school there and 
then was graduated from Michigan State 
College where he got his B.S. degree in 
1925. He played basketball and football 
captaining 


tional Life, 


in high school and college 


V. JOSEPH HULTMAN 


1923 and 


profes- 
two of 


team in 
played 


the Michigan State 
1924. After college, he 
sional football for 
them with Detroit. 

His first job after college was as an 
agent for Equitable Detroit 
Grand Rapids. He failed 


three years, 


Society in 

says he 
habits, after a 
months. In 1927, 


over, he 


and 


because of poor work 
first six 


football season 


very good 
was 
became a representative 
for General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 


after the 
financial sales 
capacity he called on 

houses. Soon 
he then traveled 
Indiana for two 


tion, in which 
banks and investment 
transferred to Chicago, 
northern Illinois and 
years. 

In 1931, he went with Household 
Finance Co. as credit investigator at 
Waukegan, IIl., becoming manager of the 
local office in February, 1933. He con- 
tinued in this job until September 1, 
1944, when he joined the Northwestern 
National. He thought there was a bet- 
ter opportunity in life insurance, both 
to be of service to others and for his 
own financial success. 

Last year Mr. Hultman had 62 cases 
for es as tollows: 

Package sales: 20 for $99,050; average, 
$6,000. en sramming and estate plan- 
ning: 26 for $440,000; average $17,000. 
3usiness insurance: 15 for $515,000; 
average $25,000. Group case: one for 
$13,680. 

He told The Gold Book: “I prefer to 
work on business insurance cases, but 
realize in the area in which I work I 
must do personal selling as well—pro- 
gramming, estate planning, and occa- 
sional package sales. I don’t spend much 
time on pension trusts or Group, because 


in past years I paid too dearly for ex- 
perience in this field.” 


His Sales Area 


Waukegan, about 50 miles north of 
Chicago, has a population of 35,000, and 
Joe Hultman has broken down his area 
sales as follows: 

Sales in Chicago, 6 cases for $135,000; 
in Lake County, 18 cases for $365,000; 
in Waukegan, 30 cases for $450,000; sales 
in other towns, 8 cases for $107,000. His 
best sale last year was $100,000 on a 
husband, age 57, with $50,000 on his wife, 
age 50. He had previously sold the man 
$85,000, and called him just on a hunch, 
to discover that these two were just in 
the mood to talk about life insurance for 
estate taxes. 

“T should spend more time right here 
in Waukegan, because | have built pres- 
tige through civic and community work,” 
he says. 

Over the past 20 years, Joe has been 
active in the Y.M.C.A., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Community Chest (president 2 
years), Glen Flora Country Club. Ex- 
change Club, High School Board of Edu- 
cation (president 3 years), Civic League, 
Boy Scouts and Elks. In 1942, 1943, and 
1944 he was a reader in the Chr’stian 
Science Church. 
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Rekus Averages 150 Lives A Year 


Bernardine B. Rekus, Fanning agency, 
New York Life, Chicago, born in a Mis- 
2,000 population, attended 
business college in Chillicothe before 
coming to Chicago in April, 1928. He 
worked in the office of Leander McCor- 
mick as a stenogranher, then for the 
Baltimore & O. Railroad, as a clerk, and 
in 1930 became an assistant traffic man- 
Northwestern Stove Co. 

On April 1, 1938, he joined New York 
Life. During his first nine months he 
paid for $81,450, but began to learn con- 
siderable about insurance selling and in 
his fourth year had reached approxi- 
mately $300,000. He member 
of MDRT in 1947 this 
with $1,003,821. 

Mr. Rekus enjoys fishing, golfing, and 
photography. He has quite a collection 
of colored slides taken on various vaca- 
conventions—Yellowstone 


Banff and Lake 


souri town of 


ager for the 


became a 


and again year 


tions and club c 
and Glacier Parks; 
Louise; Pike’s Estes Park; Sun 
Valley; Murray Bay and Bigwin, Can- 
ada; White Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier 


Peak ; 


Once Taught Ordnance and Gunnery 


William L. McKechney, Jamison and 
Phelps Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Chicago, qualified for MDRT in 
1952 and is ahead of his schedule for the 
year. He has been a National 
Award winner for the last five 


agency, 


current 

Quality 

years. 
Naval Experience 

After receiving his A.B. degree from 
Loyola University in 1937, he entered 
the general insurance business, but con- 
tinued his studies at Loyola University 
Law School at night. In 1941 his educa- 
tion was interrupted by World War II. 
His first assignment in the Navy was 
aboard the U.S.S. Helena where he was 
wounded in the Battle of Kula Gulf the 
night the ship was —_ He was then 
assigned to the U.S.S. Hornet, on which 
he served for one year, after which he 
taught ordnance and gunnery at Naval 
Residence Schools in Chicago, and at 
Columbia University in New York City. 

Upon release from active duty in 1946, 
he returned to law school, where he 
completed the course, and was admitted 
to the Illinois Bar in 1947, at which time 
he entered life insurance on a full-time 
basis with Northwestern Mutual. It is 
interesting to note that he was attracted 
to Northwestern Mutual because of the 
service rendered his family by the com- 
pany and agency in helping to settle his 
father’s estate. 

Since 1947 Mr. McKechney’s business 
has shown consistent improvement, both 
in volume and number of lives. In the 
early years his business was written pri- 
marily on individual lives, but he has 
spent more and more time on business 
insurance and estate planning, for which 
his legal background qualifies him ad- 
mirably. Last year, his business in this 
field resulted in approximately 65% of 
his total volume. 

During the first few years of his life 
insurance experience, he shared a secre- 
tary with three other agents, but finally 


WILLIAM L. McCKECHNEY 
came to the conclusion that if he were 
going to attain his goal within a reason- 
able time, it would be necessary to ob- 
tain a full-time secretary, whom he se- 
cured in 1951. Like so many other 
substantial producers, he owns a large 
amount of personal life insurance—$125,- 
000 of Ordinary Life—on which he is 
now paying gross premiums. When 37 
the purchase of paid-up additions on his 
program will largely increase the face 
amount and cash values as the years go 
on. He has also found that a display of 
his own program has been helpful in 
raising the sights of his prospects. 

Mr. McKechney is married, has four 
children, and makes his home in Evans- 
ton, 


Hotel; Hollywood, Florida, etc. He owns 
two farms in Missouri, near his home 
town of Edina—380 acres and 440 acres. 
Each farm is managed by a tenant, but 


BERNARDINE B. REKUS 


Mr. and Mrs. Rekus go down every 
spring to enjoy watching the planting of 
grain; and again in the fall for the 
harvesting. 

Owned a Drive-in Theatre 


Mr. Rekus pioneered the development 
of the first drive-in theatre at Streator, 
Illinois—starting from an alfalfa field of 
about 20 acres. He owned and operated 
this theatre for two years. 

His other real estate ventures are even 
more fabulous. For instance, in 1940, he 
purchased a three-flat apartment build- 
ing. In 1944, he traded this for an 18 
apartment building; in 1950, traded that 
for a 28 apartment building and eight 
stores; in 1951, traded for a hotel in 
Watertown, Wisconsin; and in Febru- 
ary, 1953, traded them for a 16 apart- 
ment building in Miami, Florida, which 
he now has. 

Mr. Rekus has a married daughter, 
age 21, who has made him the grand- 
father of a year-old boy. His son, age 
20, is in his junior year at Indiana Uni- 
versity. After their daughter left col- 
lege, Mrs. Rekus started working for her 
husband, in the fall of 1949. Her activi- 
ties consist of general office work, mak- 
ing appointments, and relieving Mr. 
Rekus completely of all detail work. 
She checks all applications for accuracy, 
no mean accomplishment, since Mr. 
Rekus averages 150 lives each year. 

Mr. Rekus says he has no particular 
market. He sells a majority of his cases 
in middle-size package sales to anyone, 
anywhere, any time. However, he is 
capable of doing complete programming 
if the occasion calls for such action. 

Mr. Rekus has been particularly suc- 
cessful in selling office leads. He some- 
times writes as many as 35 lives in a 
single month, as he did in May of this 
year, for $153,000 volume. His direct mai! 
activities consist of birthday cards to his 
clients, and the yearly mailing of a 
personal desk calendar at Christmas 
time. 
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Anderson Features Salary Allotment 


On salary allotment business alone C. 
A. Anderson, field staff executive, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Chicago, qualified 
in 1952 for the Million Dollar Round 
Tabie. His associates think this is first 
time that any monthly budget salary 
savings man has done this. His million 
production was made on 385 separate 
cases. 

“Andy” Anderson started with Phoenix 
Mutual in September, 1936, in the Haw- 
thorne plant of Western Electric where 
he still works. Western Electric is the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, and the Hawthorne plant 
is the biggest of the Western Electric 
operations, with 25,000 employes. There 
are five insurance counselors (of which 
“Andy” is one) besides the supervisor in 





Fabian Bachrach 


C. A. ANDERSON 


the Western Electric System in Chicago 
Every counselor is assigned specific di- 
visions in each of the six plants which 
he is expected to service. 

How Working Time Is Allocated 


Mr. Anderson works with the people 
five days a week, using Saturdays and 
holidays to keep up with his desk work 
and to plan for the following week. 
There is a tremendous amount of work 
connected with these policyholders. To 
handle the detail work he has an office 
set up in his home as well is at Western 
Electric. His wife helps him on the 
detail work at home. His arrival at the 
plant is very early in the morning in 
order to take care of those on the night 
shift first and he has occasionally worked 
as late as 9 o’clock at night as the 
plant has three shifts in operation. His 
method of operation is to see the people 
in his divisions, or to hear from the 
foreman that the latter has made an ap- 
pointment for a man in his section. 
_ This past year, “Andy” wrote approx- 
imately $250,000 of life insurance out- 
side the plants—on referrals to relatives 
or friends of employes. 

In a usual working day, he will see 
from eight to 12 employes a day, al- 
though he actually averaged better than 
that last year when he did his largest 
volume. He had been leader in paid pre- 
miums for last year for all Western 
Electric divisions, had been a member 
of his company’s '% million club in 1951, 
a member of the half million club for 
five years, and a member of its quarter 
million club for 13 years before that. 

He says he doesn’t work with any 
record or goal in mind, mostly just try- 
ing to take care of next week. This 
year, sickness at home is causing him 





to take some time away from his busi- 
ness. Last year he took no time away 
except for his vacation, and, instead, 
worked many hours of overtime at the 
plant. 
Largest Case Was $25,000 

Mr. Anderson programs the engineers 
and supervisory people, but all other 
sales are on a package basis. His largest 
single case was $25,000. The plant time 
card shows the employe’s age, but his 
preliminary interview must develop all 
other information, such as_ children, 
mortgage, needs, etc. Most of his sales 
are Ordinary life for the average fam- 
ily man, and his simple but dynamic 
sales talk consists of, “If you can carry 
$1,000, you can carry $2,000. Everything 
costs twice as much now, and that means 
you need twice as much coverage.” The 
employes may pay for their insurance 
on a monthly budget basis, or annual, 


if they prefer. If they pay an annual 
premium, they need advance only one 
premium, and thereafter it is on a salary 


deduction basis. 

“Andy” is married, and has one son, 
22, who is now working for his M.A. 
degree at Northwestern University prior 
to Army service. Since young Anderson 
speaks German fluently, he is hoping for 
service in the Intelligence department. 

For the benefit of those who like to 


know how the wheels go round, this is 
the set-up ‘of the Phoenix Mutual’s 
Welco agency, which operates all of 


the salary savings franchises with the 
Western Electric System across the 
country. It was started in February, 
1928, by D. W. K. Peacock, New York 
City general agent, who has since relin- 
quished active participation. The main 


office is the “Welco” agency in New 
York. Each plant across the country has 
a supervisor (from the home office of 
the Phoenix), and a specified number of 
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insurance counselors, and each office re- 
ports to the New York main office of 
insurance for the Western Electric sys- 
tem. 


Sandberg Did Criminal Investigation 
Work in World War II 


Arthur I. Sandberg, Hunken agency, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Chicago, 
who paid for 50 cases in 1952 aggregat- 
ing $1,200,000, is a native of Chicago 
whose father was a successful general 
insurance man. He attended a Chicago 
high school and then University of IIli- 
nois where he was a psychology major 
and active in athletics. When the 
United States entered the World War 
after Pearl Harbor Mr. Sandberg, then 
a junior, left the campus to enlist. Be- 
cause of old football injuries he was 
turned down by every branch of the 
service, but he had corrective surgery 
performed and in 1943 was accepted by 
the Army. 

While waiting to be accepted he 
served as an investigator with a na- 
tionally known private detective agency. 
The Army promptly put him to work 
in the Criminal Investigation Division. 
Some interesting and dramatic ex- 
periences followed in the Philippines, 
Okinawa, Japan, Korea, and _ other 
countries in the Far East. 

Early Insurance Experience 

After his discharge from the service 
there was an opening in his father’s 
general insurance agency, so he thought 


Wrote 73 Cases First MDRT Year 


Leslie O. CLU, 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, became a member of MDRT this 
year for the first time by writing 73 
cases on more than 60 lives. 
Elgin, Ill, Mr. 
was graduated from Northwestern Mili- 
tary and Navai Academy, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., and from Northwestern Junior 
College. He attended Northwestern Uni- 
years. While still in 
S78, 


3ruckschen, Jordan 


3orn in 3ruckschen 


versity for two 
college he read Dr. Huebner’s 
book, “Life and decided to 
make life insurance his career. He has 
always been a broker and from 1936 to 
1949 was with National Life of Ver- 
mont. He has been with the Earl C. 
Jordan Agency since 1950. 

One of the reasons for his success is 
the development of a system of appoint- 
ments through which he aims for two 
or three definite ones for each working 
day. These apppointments he tries to 
make not more than two days in ad- 
vance, having learned (as so many 
others have) that people tend to forget 
appointments made _ too far ahead. 
When there are exceptions, and an ap- 
pointment is arranged considerable time 
in advance, he sends a letter confirming 
the date and then two days before the 
appointment his secretary calls for 
exact time confirmation. 

Mr. Bruckschen sees old policyhold- 
rs at least once every two years. 
Before the interview he reviews client’s 
program, family status and other de- 
tails. He brings with him an up-to-date 
audit of life insurance holdings. 

As his knowledge of advance under- 
writing grew, his acquaintance and cli- 
entele expanded. Tax and legal aspects 
of life insurance having grown more in- 
volved, he felt that he could do a more 
adequate selling job in selling if he had 


Insurance,” 








Greigh 


O. BRUCKSCHEN 


LESLIE 


an affiliation with specialists. In 1950 
he began doing business as L. O. Bruck- 
schen and Associates, and gathered as 
“experts” working with him: two fire 
and casualty specialists, one a CPCU 
and the other an attorney; two special- 
ists in pension trusts, one in business 
insurance and an attorney familiar with 
life insurance tax situations. 

The Bruckschens live in La Grange, a 
suburb of Chicago, where he is active 
in Presbyterian Church, Y. M. C. A. 
and fund raising for Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls and Community Fund. He is 
on board of trustees, Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


he would give insurance a trial, but he 
soon found the office routine too con- 
fining for him after his experience in 
jumping from one country to another 
in the war. 

Because he thoroughly believed in 
the —_ of disability income insurance, 
and because the A. and H. market was 





Moffett Studio 
ANDBERG 


ARTHUR I. 


relatively wide open in 1948, he went 
to work for am indemnity company. J. 
T. McDonough, its Chicago branch man- 
ager, taught him to use direct mail ef- 
fectively and his first efforts were 
directed at professional men who must 
depend entirely on their own good 
health to earn satisfactory income and 
were therefore natural prospects. 

His introduction to life insurance was 
a natural result of his activities in the 
Accident and Health field. He went with 
the Connecticut Mutual. General Agent 
Hunken urged him to enroll for CLU 
courses and’ had him take some of the 
company’s training courses. With his 
disability policyholders as a nucleus for 
referred leads, and still using a dis- 
ability insurance approach he_ began 
actively to solicit life insurance in 1950 
His average size case is about $20,000. 
He believes in doing an extensive estate 
planning job for each policyholder re- 
gardless of the size of the sale. His 
“programs” sometimes run as much as 
20 or 30 pages each. In the last couple 
of years he has devoted more time 
to business insurance. 

Fishing Enthusiast 

As to his rountine, he says he spends 
at least 45 minutes each day reading 
trade publications, tax services and 
company educational material. Almost 
all of his selling is done in normal work- 
ing hours, either in the prospect’s home 
or in his office. He rarely attempts to 
close a sale in the prospect’s office. He 
belongs to no social organization. Al- 
most all of his leisure time is spent in 
pursuit of his hobby of fishing. He 
thinks he has fished in practically every 
state in the union which have fishable 
waters as well as in Cuba, Canada and 
the Orient. Often he takes a business 
or professional man on his fishing trips. 

Mrs. Sandberg, a child psychologist, 
at present is the Child Guidance 
Counselor for the Highland Park School 
System. 
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Knssielige Of Law Needed By Agents 


It’s Enough Familiarity With Policy Contract to Earn Confidence 


of Clients, Their Lawyers, Accountants; Then Act 






Usefulness is the goal of the leader 
in the life insurance profession. Webster 
defines the word as “producing or having 
power to produce good helpful, 
capable of beneficial use.” Its antonym— 
uselessness—is described as “unservice- 
able; producing no good end; answering 
no desired purpose; ineffectual or inef- 
ficient.” In two contrasting words, use- 
fulness and uselessness, there is wrapped 
up the whole philosophy of sound in- 
surance salesmanship, competent estate 
planning, complete life insurance servic- 
ing and establishment of solid good will 
with the insuring public. It is the dif- 
ference between just a policyholder and 
an insurance client. 

Measuring Yardstick of Usefulness 

The yardstick by which is measured 
our usefulness is not in our kit. It will 
be used by our clients, their families and 
their business associates. If we would 
properly measure up, if our work really 
is producive of beneficial use, if it be not 
found ineffectual or inefficient, then we 
must constantly use our ever increasing 
knowledge, all our widsom and under- 
standing for the best interests of our 
clients. 





Daniel J. Reidy | 

A graduate of All Hallows Institute, | 
Mr. Reidy received his B. A. degree | 
from Columbia University, his LL. B. | 
from Brooklyn Law _ School, St.| 
Lawrence University and was ad-| 
mitted to the bar in June, 1936. He} 
joined Guardian Life in 1929; was 
made assistant secretary in 1936 and | 
ten years later was appointed assistant | 
vice president. In January, 1947, he 
was named general counsel. 

Mr. Reidy is chairman of the in-| 
surance section, New York State Bar | 
Association, and a member of its] 
executive committee. He was admitted 
to practice before the United States | 
Supreme Court in 1942. He is a past} 
president of International Claim As- | 
sociation, former chairman, Eastern | 
Life Claims Conference and is a mem- | 
ber of the Association of Life Insur- | 
ance Counsel and of the legal nection, | 
American Life Convention. 

During World War II Mr. Reidy} 
was ordered to active duty in 1942] 
with the rank of captain and was 
sent to the Pacific to set up the 
Army’s NSLI program. He was made } 
a lieutenant colonel in May, 1945, and 1| 
in 1946 was awarded the Legion of | 
Merit for his work on the liberation | 
and repatriation of American prison- 


ers of war. | 


| 
| 











The sound insurance advisor is en- 
dowed with the simple virtues. of 
honesty, willingness, courtesy, and de- 
pendability. Knowledge, time, and serv- 
ice are the tools of: his profession. 

Knowledge, thorough knowledge of his 
product, of its background, its variations, 
its uses, its adaptability. Knowledge to 
recognize and to analyze where and how 
it is needed. Knowledge which con- 
vinces those with whom he deals that 
here is a man who knows, in whom we 
can place our confidence and our trust. 
Knowledge of law. Certainly—enough 





Only as Insurance, Not Law, Advisors 


By Dantet J. Remy 
General Counsel, Guardian Life 





to recognize the problems which may 
occur with minor owners or minor bene- 
ficiaries, with complicated or rigid settle- 
ment options, with the income and estate 
tax treatment of insurance purchase, in- 
surance ownership, and transfers there- 
of, and insurance proceeds. Knowledge 
of the legal distinction and legal obliga- 
tions of the sole proprietor, the business 
or professional partner, the stockholder, 
and controlling interests in corporations. 
In short, sufficient knowledge of law to 
(1) earn the confidence of his clients, 
their lawyers, bankers and accountants, 
and (2) realize and act only as a pro- 
fessional life insurance, not law, advisor. 

In the sole interest of clients, the pro- 
fessional life insurance agent and the 
lawyer work hand in hand, each com- 
plementing the other. The relationship 
must be built on mutual confidence and 
mutual respect. It is a relationship which 
has been considerably clarified over the 
years. There has existed for some time 
now an understanding between the pro- 
fessions which has been set forth in a 
statement of principles. It is intended as 
a guide to the professional conduct of 
each with respect to the other, having 
always in mind the relationship of both 


to the important third party—the public, 
their clients. 

As the agent must be licensed by the 
state and by his company, so too the 
lawyer must be licensed before prac- 
ticing his profession. Neither license 
bestows upon the individual the cloak of 
infallibility. It certifies only that he has 
been trained in the basics of his special- 
ty. It holds each out to the public as 
a man found qualified to advise in his 
respective field. 


Statement of Principles A Two-way 
Street 
The statement of principles is a two- 
way street that makes not for compe- 
tition but for cooperation. This is the 
opening paragraph: 

“In recent years, much of the actual 
negotiation of the sale of life insur- 
ance contracts involves estate plan- 
ning. The acquisition of life insur- 
ance has become a complex problem 
by its ever increasing relation to plans 
of testamentary disposition, wills and 
living trusts, to partnerships and close 
corporation contracts, and to problems 
of taxation. The solution of such prob- 
lems requires a man to make far reach- 
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of modest means as well. 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE 





This trademarked and copyrighted service is a device 
which invites manual, visual, verbal and psychological 
participation of clients in estate discussions. 


Every asset and every pertinent phase of estate plan- 
ning receives consideration in this exciting, interesting 
and stimulating method of extending a public service 
to uninsurables and insurables; the wealthy, and the folks 


"'Huberites' enjoy their association with this Agency and 
the fine Company so rich in the tradition of service 
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ing decisions. These decisions often 
are, or upon the happening of death, 
become irrevocable. The American 
public should therefore receive not 
only expert insurance service and dis- 
interested advice but also skilled and 
disinterested legal guidance and advice 
when necessary; both are often re- 
quired in problems arising out of 
negotiation for and use of life insur- 
ance, and when this is the case, the 
simultaneous and harmonious attention 
of a representative of each profession 
in solving the problems of the same 
client will provide the safest and most 
efficient service.” 
Lawyers Often Prospective Insurance 
Clients 
Lawyers, we must remember, are often 
prospective insurance clients. Like doc- 
tors, members of the law profession, busy 
with affairs of others, seldom find time 
to plan effectively for their future and 
that of their families. Generally speaking, 
though the situation is slowly being cor- 
rected, lawyers are unfamiliar with busi- 
ness life insurance and its uses in financ- 
ing buy and sell agreements, stock re- 
demption plans, key man insurance, de- 
ferred compensation and pension trusts. 
The use of settlement options, the ad- 
visability of insurance trusts under cer- 
tain circumstances, the tax advantages 
or disadvantages, are not questions with 
which many lawyers are often  con- 
fronted. Usefulness, on the part of the 
underwriter, by suggesting proper form 
books and other reference material to 
the lawyer, by working closely with him 
in a cooperative not condescending man- 
ner, will often win a new friend, a new 
insurance client, a new and effective 
center of influence. 
The First Sale 


The tool of knowledge on!y retains its 
keen edge by regular use and regular 
sharpening. Knowledge in any calling, 
in any profession, is a continuing 
process which, if we are really sincere 
in our usefulness, will remain as a 
challenge all of our lives. The under- 
writer spends many hours, days and 
years in creating insurance clients. The 
real professional insurance producer 
spends an equal amount of time in con- 
serving his clients and in growing with 
them. The hard work is in making the 
first sale. If he has demonstrated the 
knowledge, wisdom and understanding 
that reciprocates confidence in his un- 
selfish advice, the second, third and suc- 
ceeding sales are the dividends for his 
usefulness. They convincingly demon- 
strate that he has properly used also 
his additional tools of time and service. 

If then we, both the professions of 
life insurance producers and of law, will 
but pay our regular premiums of use- 
fulness, if we work together for the 
best interests of our clients, we cannot 
fail to mature our own policies of suc- 
cess. 
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“His Name and Deeds Linger On’ 








Although the beloved president and founder of the William 
Ford Agency passed away over two yeats ago his A. & H. sagacity 
and counsel will ever be uppermost in our minds. Motivated by the 
highest ideals of loyalty and service, his contributions to the Industry 
were many. Over a period of 45 years he built his business upon a 
solid foundation of performance, ever mindful of policyholder needs 
and company regulations. This heritage has been and always will be 


our guide and inspiration. 











The Late William Ford 


We’re glad to report that the William Ford Agency continues to maintain its reputation among brokers 
and life insurance agents in New Jersey for fair dealing, intelligent underwriting at the time of sale and 
promptness in claim settlements. Proof of the wisdom of this policy is seen in the 20% increase in production 


which we enjoyed in 1952. Furthermore, our clientele of satisfied producers is constantly growing. 


Our relationship with The Hoosier Casualty since its entry into New Jersey in 1945 has been a happy 
one and we have both prospered. This is due in large measure to the company’s wise policy in providing the 
best in loss of time and hospitalization coverage. Thus, with the merchandise to sell and a big A. & H. market 


to cultivate, we look forward to many years of usefulness. 


MARIE A. FORD 
President 


WILLIAM FORD, INC. 


One of the Oldest A. & H. Agencies in New Jersey 


State General Agents 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Raymond Commerce Building 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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Life Insurance caine pr ara 
In Magazines With National Circulation 


By Cuarves R. Corcoran 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


In the field of advertising, life insurance companies reached a number of mile- 


stones this year. One completed a 30-year span of advertising in national maga- 


zines, 25 of them on the single theme of retirement income; another became the 


first life insurance company to sponsor a nation-wide television program; one large 


company changed its name in its ad copy; still another received some top awards 


in competition with all other American advertisers. 


Looking for trends in a survey of what U.S. and Canadian companies are doing 


in advertising, it becomes apparent immediately that most companies well estab- 


lished in the national publications are continuing to feature themes they have made 


synonymous with their company names over the years—health, safety, “know Amer- 


better,” “your life insurance agent is a good man know.” These companies 


reported this year, in many cases, that they will expand the number of magazines 


and number of times their ads appear. At the same time, many of them are sup 


plementing their national ad programs with newspaper ads at the local level. 


is perhaps no better way to summarize 
what it is doing for us than to say that 
it is tugging and pulling a lot of fine 
prospects into the ports of sufficient 
interest so that the B.M.A. salesman 
can then take over and present his story. 

We regard our national advertising as 
a prospecting and prestige building me- 


Another development to be noted this 
increased amount of ad 
Group insurance and 

both in general 
as in special reader- 
ship publications. This is not limited to 
the bag companies, but is included in 
the ad appec ils of small companies, many 
of them new to national advertising in dia and we never suggest that it is 
recent vears. a sales media. That is the function of 
: the fieldmen, but, at the same time, a 
good advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram can do a lot to lead the fieldman 
to his best prospects. 

From the beginning our national ad- 
vertising program has had a _ two-fold 
purpose. In our first year we used only 
one publication and limited ourselves to 
a one-column and one-color ad. Obvi- 
ously, so small a space would not at- 
tract a great deal of national attention 
but it was a start, and coupled with the 
merchandising advantages we immedi- 
ately felt the benefits of the plan. It 
has been our regular practice to send 
each fieldman a copy of the publication 
in which our ad appears. 

The merchandising benefits of national 
advertising have been so popular that to- 
day there are B.M.A. offices in which 


year is the 
space devoted to 
Business insurance, 
magazines as well 


Companies continue to build prestige 
for their agents through their advertising 
and to gain name recognition. Mer- 
chandising of ads through the use of 
reprints and posters based on the ads 
is a widespread practice which has 
broad field approval. 

The following summaries tell the story 
and other trends in life insur- 
this year: 


of these 
ance advertising 


Bankers Life Co. 
EDWIN P. LEADER 
Advertising Manager 


Currently, we are running two types 
of advertising. We are using a variety 
ot protection appeals in general circula- the manager bases his complete sales 
v1 publications and ed Pine estate set- rogram on the use of the B.M.A. check 

ement costs in farm publications. list which is printed on one of the 

Both types of copy are narrative and merchandising forms, 
offer booklets for the return of a cou- Duri 2 vears 

uring ese 12 yez : 

on. Both types are producing satisfac- . 21 gs Mc ait ares 
pon. & yor 4 gS has expanded with the growth of the 
tory coupon response. company, and while it is still a very 
conservative one, we have discovered 
important benefits in the use of a larger 
space and in two colors, especially in 
magazines that contain many full-color 
ads. 


Business Men’s Assurance 
JACK R. MORRIS 


Director of Public Relations There is obviously no way to place a 
definite measuring rod on the tctal ef- 
fect that national magazine advertising 
has had on B.M.A.’s growth. A glance 
at the record will show, however, that 
B.M.A. has enjoyed remarkable prog- 
ress during this 12-year period. 


house the small fry are 
record 


“The 


Around our 

great admirers of a phonograph 

has the interesting title of 

Toot.” According to the story, 

Toot” is a very small tug boat 

that works hard all day long leading the 
great ships safely into port. 

In many ways the B.M.A. national ad- 
vertising program is similar to “The 
Little Toot.” If you compare our budget 
with that of cigarette makers, the food 
industry or auto manufacturers it might 
well be called the “Littlest Toot” 
but small though it is, it’s.doing a man- 
sized job. This is our twelfth year in 
national magazine advertising and there 


Confederation Life 
P. I. MURRAY 
Supervisor, Public Relations 


Confederation is continuing in Cana- 
dian national magazines during 1953 ad- 
vertisements written in editorial style 
to ‘illustrate life insurance in action. 


The objectives are to convince readers 
of all age and economic groups that Con- 
federation Life has the experience and 
personnel to supply them with the most 
advantageous life insurance programs 
and to impress the public that Confed- 
eration Life representatives are trained 
and anxious to help policyowne ers derive 
the most benefit out of their premium 
dollars. 

For the first time we are running 
Group insurance advertisements in a na- 
tional magazine. These advertisements 
are in addition to our advertising in busi- 
ness magazines and newspapers. 


Connecticut General 
E. S. HILDEBRAND 


Sales Promotion Manager 


Connecticut General, this year, is con- 
ducting a campaign in “Newsweek” and 
“Harvard Business Review” to promote 
its Group insurance and Group Pension 
lines. The theme of the advertising is 
that good employe relations are en- 
hanced by well-planned Group insur- 
ance. The ads each tell the story of one 
of our Group clients and the part Group 
insurance is playing in his business suc- 
cess. The clients, all nationally known, 
are selected for good geographical and 
industrial distribution. We find that be- 
sides advertising value we derive a mer- 
chandising advantage in the use of re- 
prints. 


Crown Life 
W. N. BOWDEN 
Sales Research Secretary 


Our program consists of reminder ad- 
vertising in most of the larger newspa- 
pers in Canada. In addition, we use 
selling copy in “Reader's Digest” (Ca- 
nadian edition), “Time” (Canadian edi- 
tion), “Saturday Night,” and three farm 
papers as well a number of business 
magazines. 

Our advertising is somewhat unusual 
in magazines in that we have developed 
a style of advertising based on semi- 
humorous animal illustrations which can 
be tied in with a life insurance situa- 
tion such as: mortgage insurance, fam- 
ily income, retirement income, educa- 
tional insurance, etc. Our advertisements 
in “Time” particularly are unusual in 
that the company name is not displayed, 
apart from its inclusion in copy. Up un- 
til this year this animal illustration 
approach was used in “Time” only, but 
as a result of readership testing, we 
are now using it in all magazines. 
Apparently, it is a style of advertising 
which secures high readership and we 
have found that it is especially liked by 
our field men who consider it, to say 
the least, unusual. 


In general we are certain that our 
current advertising is having a consid- 
erable effect on making the company 
better known and on making it easier 
for our salesmen to sell. Part of this 
can, of course, be credited to the fact 
that our agents are enthusiastic about 
what we are doing and are continually 
being told about our advertising pro- 


Our agents’ enthusiasm dates 
from the time “when we brought them 
closer to our advertising plans and 
adopted this somewhat unique approach 


to the advertising problem. 


Great-West Life 
W. A. NEVILLE 
Advertising Manager 


grams. 


National advertising activity of the 
Great - West Life is following much the 
same pattern in 1953 as it did last year. 
General magazines of ne ational circulation 
in Canada such as “Reader’s Digest,” 
“Maclean’s” and “Saturday Night” are 
carrying the now-familiar Great-West 
four-color advertisements; “Time” (Ca- 
nadian) and leading business magazines 
are carrying the same copy in black-and- 
white. No change has been made in the 
“How to” theme which proved so suc- 
cessful in 1952. Three new ads created 
this year are headed: “How to get to 
Paris in 40 minutes’; “How to choose a 
husband”; and “How to hold on to hap- 
piness.” Each advertisement seeks to 
suggest a need for life insurance and 
how the Great-West Life representatives 
can help in satisfying the need. 

In addition to national advertising in 
Canadian magazines, the company is giv- 
ing strong 24-sheet poster support to its 
representatives in 76 cities in the United 
States and Canada. The 1953 poster de- 
sign shows two happy youngsters and 
carries the copy “You love them... pro- 
tect them!” in addition to the Great- 
West signature. 

These are the “big guns” of Great- 
West’s current advertising. In addition, 
local support is afforded the field force 
through annual report and cooperative 
newspaper advertising as well as in spe- 
cial local media such as Chamber of 
Commerce magazines. 

I feel that in the future advertising 
can do an even better job for our 
business than it has in the past and 
that it is up to a greater number of the 
companies to join with those already 
advertising in spreading the good word. 


Jefferson Standard 
KARL LJUNG 


Vice President 
Jefferson Standard is continuing in 
1953 - 54 the “Mr. 4%” advertising pro- 
gram started in 1952. 

The main purpose of our “Mr. 4%” 
theme is to identify the local agent as a 
representative of the company that “has 
never paid less than 4% on dividend 
accumulations and policy proceeds left 
with the company at interest.” Identi- 
fying mark of the “Mr. 4%” theme is a 
profile view of a man, with a “Mr. 
4%” Ben- Day. “Mr. 4% represents the 
Jefferson Standard.” This theme is cur- 
rently being used in our local new spaper 
advertising, direct mail, blotters, calendar 
cards, etc. We are currently running a 
series of trade paper ads keyed to “Mr. 
4%,” each captioned “Another Jefferson 
Standard Plus.” 

That the “Mr. 4%” theme is accom- 
plishing its purpose of establishing iden- 
tity of the local agent is attested by the 
fact that many of our agents tell us that 
they are known in their community as 
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e Business And Group Insurance Emphasized 
e Company Names And Slogans Featured 
e T.V. And Radio Facilities More Widely Used 


” 


“Mr, 4%.” The agent experiences a feel- 
ing of pride when he is greeted as “Mr. 
4%.” 

Our 1953-54 newspaper advertising pro- 
gram, designed for the agent to use at the 
local level, is a continuation of the popu- 
lar “share-the-cost” plan adopted many 
years ago. Through the years we have 
found this to be an effective device for 
motivating the agent to advertise in his 
local paper. 


John Hancock 
MARGARET DIVVER 
Advertising Manager 


Our “public service’ ’ type of advertising, 
which we like to call our “Know America 
Better” series, began its seventh year in 
1953 under happy auspices, with its 
selection by the “Saturday Review” for 
the top award. Shortly thereafter the 
“Reader's Digest” reprinted in its Feb- 
ruary number our 1952 advertisement 
about Abraham Lincoln and paid us edi- 
torial rates. 

We decided to offer the “Reader’s 
Digest” honorarium as prize money in a 
contest among our agents for the best 
essay on the subject, “What the John 
Hancock’s National advertising means to 
me.” 

By this device we turned up some 
positive information about field reaction 
to our advertising. The agents phrased 
their comments in different ways, but 
the man who stated, “People today are 
brand buyers and the type of advertising 
we do has mz ide the John Hancock a 
national brand,” put a general reaction 
in a nutshell. 

In 1953 we are addressing our “brand 
conscious” public through 13 insertions in 
“Life,” “Newsweek” and “U.S. News and 
World Report’; six insertions in the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” 

Side effects of the magazine advertis- 
ing are a chapter in themselves. For 
example, reprints of the illustrations ap- 
pear in 27 school textbooks, and radio 
and television programs liberally quote 
from them. Our “Get Out the Vote” ad- 
vertisements last November, was recited 
once an hour on the hour by one New 
Hampshire radio station! 

An experiment in newspapers in ten 
cities which began in 1952 continued into 
1953 and was completed in March. The 
advertisements were “Shockers” and re- 
minded the public in 1575 line space of 
the general inadequacy of life insurance 
holdings. Specifically, we used the Uni- 
versity of Michigan survey figures , 
showing that 70% of all the families in- 
sured in America have less than the 
equivalent of a year-and- a-half’s income 
in life insurance. 


Lincoln National 
JOHN P. WHITE 
Advertising Manager 


The aim of our advertising is to sup- 
port our agents by getting our company 
name known, remembered, and respected. 
Toward that end, we are using a Lin- 
coln theme, and in order to support all 
of our agents as equally as possible, we 
concentrate our advertising in national 
Magazines, using “Saturday Evening 


Post,” “Life,” and “Better Homes & 
Gardens”—each the leader in its field. 

We have found that portraits of Abra- 
ham Lincoln are readily seen and iden- 
tified, and various surveys indicate that 
our ads are noticed and correctly identi- 
fied at extremely low cost. 


Charles R. Sikeiiut 


| Mr. Corcoran, one of the principal 
figures in conferences of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association, has 
had a wide experience in the insur- 
ance field. Born in Greater New York 
his primary education was to fit him- 
self for a life insurance career. His 
first insurance position was with 
Manhattan Life in its actuarial de- 
partment. After being with the policy 
issue, underwriting and new business 
departments the Manhattan _ trans- 
ferred him to Chicago where he be- 
came manager of its Chicago branch 
|and later was the company’s super- 
| intendent of agencies. He resigned to 
| become vice president i in charge of in- 
|} surance accounts of Livermore and 
| Knight advertising agency, Provi- 
| dence, R. I. A call he made on Equi- 
| table Society, then a client of Liver- 
more and Knight, resulted in his go- 
ing with that company. He became 
director of sales promotion until April 
of this year when he was elected 
second vice president of the Equitable. 
Since then his responsibilities have ex 
panded. 

In 1935 Mr. Corcoran was top 

graduate in the country of Insurance 
| Institute of America and also was 
honor graduate of Life Office Man- 
agement Association. He was organ- 
izer and chairman of the first Sales 
Promotion Workshop of Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association. He is 
|chairman of the educational commit- 
tee, Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation, 








Both coupon and non-coupon ads are 
currently used and strong family re- 
semblance is maintained between the 
two types. Our coupon ads are designed 
to pull inquiries more or less as a plus 
value, since they do provide high identi- 
fication. Howev er, inquiries come in ata 
very satisfactory rate and since these 
inquiries are asking for specific informa- 
tion about specific policy, they are of 
exceptional value. We know the cost and 
value of these leads and are well satis- 
fied with the result. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager 


The homey, heartwarming Norman 
Rockwell sketches with a nostalgic fla- 
vor and brief low-pressure sales mes- 
sages which have attracted widespread 
attention to Massachusetts Mutual ad- 
vertising during the past year will char- 
acterize the company’s campaign for the 
ensuing twelve months. 

The three-fold purpose of the advertis- 
ing is to make the name, Massachusetts 
Mutual, more familiar to more people; 
to lead the readers to think of their life 
insurance needs; and to indicate the 
Massachusetts Mutual agent as a good 
man to serve those needs. As important 
by-products, this national advertising 
helps in sustaining underwriter prestige 
and morale and is a valuable aid in re- 
cruiting new agents. 

The advertisements do not include a 
reply coupon or other form of bid for 
inquiries or requests. However, the com- 
pany has received letters, cards and 
telegrams from many persons and or- 


ganizations representing a wide variety 


of business and professional occupa- 
tions, bringing favorable comments on 
the advertising, requesting reprints, and 
asking for permission to reproduce the 
pages or the Norman Rockwell illustra- 
tions. 

With the purpose of pyramiding the 
attention-pulling power of the popular 
Rockwell sketches, they are being 
adapted to newspaper advertising which 
may be run by general agents or agents 
in their local papers. Some of the small 
space ads will carry the text messages 
included in the magazines. Others will 
carry different copy—all brief and to the 
point of the illustration. This adaptation 
of the national advertising has been run 
experimentally in the Sunday newspaper 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, where the 
company is domiciled, and has made a 
favorable impression. 

The original art and reproductions of 
advertising pages were featured in a 
public showing in the lobby of the Union 
Station at Springfield for two weeks dur- 
ing August when vacation travel was 
at its peak. The traveling public was 
attracted by the display which included 
placards giving interesting facts on the 
company’s size and service. 

The Massachusetts Mutual believes 
that all good life insurance advertising 
benefits the company which sponsors it 
and also the entire industry. It, there- 
fore, welcomes additions to the list of 
companies employing national advertis- 
ing. 


Metropolitan Life 
HENRY R. GEYELIN 
Manager, Advertising Service 


In 1953 Metropolitan is continuing the 
same type of public service advertising 
as in past years. This campaign, aimed 
at keeping people informed on matters 
pertaining to their health and safety, is 
carried in 14 of the nation’s leading 
magazines with a combined circulation 
of 34,000,000. Spot and network radio 
are also used on 66 stations in leading 
cities through the U. S. and Canada. 

All advertisements and 
nouncements 


radio. an- 


present concise factual 


information on such subjects as cancer, 


diabetes, diseases of the heart, child 
safety, overweight, to mention only a 
few. Those people interested further 


information on the subjects are urged to 
write in for a free booklet. 

Since the object of this advertising 
campaign is to get the widest possible 
dissemination of health and safety infor- 
mation, reprints of all advertisements are 
made available for distribution by Met- 
ropolitan agents. 

Starch surveys indicate a high read- 
ership of Metropolitan advertisements. 
Many ads rank at the top, or close to the 
top, among all advertisements in a par- 
ticular magazine in terms of readers per 
dollar. 

From all indications, this public serv- 
ice campaign is accomplishing its ob- 
jectives of helping people toward a safer 
and healthier life. Requests for booklets 
amount to about 700,000 per year, and a 
continuous stream of letters from health 
authorities, opinion leaders, and people 
in all walks of life continually commend 
this effort. In addition, a tremendous 
fund of good will has been generated by 
this Metropolitan service effort. 
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Mutual Benefit Life 
GORDON HULL 
Director of Sales Service 

Mutual Benefit Life producers this 
year continue to have a Barter ad pro- 
gram directed to building their prestige 
and conditioning prospects for successful 
sales interviews. The success of the 1952 
ad series impelled continuation and fur- 
ther development of the same campaigns, 
copy and layout treatment in 1953. The 
media also remains the same with ten 
full-page ads in the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” six full-page ads in “Fortune” 
and 18 two-thirds-page ads in “Scholas- 
tic’ magazine. 

The “Post” ads emphasize the Mutual 
Benefit Life’s programming as a financial 
service incorporating all of an individu- 
al’s assets with life insurance to form 
a complete package of family security 
and happiness. The ads develop prestige 
for all our agents by featuring one agent 
and building the ad around one of his 
policyholders, with human interest pic- 
tures and copy. Readership survey studies 
by Gallup and Robinson indicate strong 
effective eness of this cz ampaign, and ex- 
tended continuity also gives the Mutual 
3enefit the added advantages of repeti 
tive advertising 

The “Fortune” ads feature business 
insurance, each ad presenting one of the 
four business insurance appeals. 

Field approval of the “Post” and “For- 
tune” program, vocally expressed during 
agency visits, is forcibly expressed by 
the wide popularity and use of ad re- 
prints; 200,000 “Post” reprints and about 
100,000 “Fortune” reprints annually cre- 
ate a most appealing packaged sales pro- 
motion approach item. The ad and re- 
prints are emphasized as a highly valu- 
able adjunct to sales promotion and our 
continuous merchandising is directed to 
that end. 

Ads in “Scholastic” continue to bring 
the Mutual Benefit’s name and the values 
of life insurance to the attention of high 
school seniors and juniors—our future 
prospects. Outstanding cooperation from 
“Scholastic” resulted in thousands of ed- 
ucators receiving reprints of these ads, 
with letters from the magazine, com- 
menting on the Mutual Benefit program 
as a constructive effort in bringing valu- 
able information to students. Surveys in 
1952 indicated extensive use of our ads 
in classroom discussion. A further pub- 
lic relations phase to our “Scholastic” ad- 
vertising was an essav contest on “How 
I Would Use $1,000.” More than 2,000 
essays were received and much interest 
aroused among both teachers and stu- 
dents. 


Mutual Life of Canada 
W. S. COWLS 
Publicity Manager 
Our company is concentrating largely 
this year on the Canadian magazines, 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Unclaimed Funds: 





A Problem in Public Relations 


By Irvinc V. BruNsTRom 


Every life insurance company is faced 
with the problem of maintaining contact 
with policyholders and annuitants whose 
policies are no longer on a premium 
paying basis. Many companies make 
valiant efforts to try to find such policy- 
holders. Some companies maintain de- 
partments devoting their whole attention 
to this work while with others, particu- 
larly smaller companies, this is a part- 
time job. Probably all life insurance 
company record-keeping departments 
would welcome an opportunity to clear 
their books of small amounts which must 
be accounted for each year, and which 
cannot be disposed of because the 
whereabouts of the policyholder is un- 
known. : } 

Our discussion here, however, will deal 
with the problems that arise when all 
efforts to locate missing policyholders 


have failed, problems which become 
more important as more states enact 
“unclaimed” or “abandoned” property 


laws, under which accurate reports must 
be made to a state. 


When Do Funds Become Unclaimed? 


Few people in the life insurance busi- 
ness have occasion to think about un- 
claimed funds. In the first place, what 
are unclaimed funds? This would seem 
to be an easy question to answer: un- 
claimed funds are funds no one claims. 
But if a 20 Pay Life policy is paid up, 
and no one puts in an appearance to 
claim either the cash surrender value or 
the proceeds, at just what point do 
these funds become unclaimed? One 
year after the policy is paid up? Prob- 
ably not. Ten years? Perhaps. Fifty 
years? Almost certainly the funds might 
then be said to be unclaimed. 

This is the type of question met at 
every turn in dealing with unclaimed 
funds. The problems are not new. On 
the contrary they probably go back to 
the beginning of civilized man. To whom 
does property belong? For centuries 
the answer was that the state was the 
ultimate owner of all the property within 
its jurisdiction. When a man died with- 
out leaving a will and without heirs, his 
estate fell into the general property of 
the state. The process was known as 
escheat. This might have been a reason- 
able solution in days when valuable 
property usually consisted of real estate. 
But today most wealth is in life insur- 
ance, bank deposits, stocks, bonds and 
the like. Also, people move from one 
part of the country to another much 
more freely. These facts have made 
escheat seem a little outmoded so far as 
personal property is concerned. (His- 
torically, of course, escheat applied only 
to real property, but by statute the 
term has been broadened to apply indif- 
ferently to all rights in property of 
whatever nature, including personal 
property.) 

Unclaimed Fund Circumstances Are 

Human Ones 


What should be done with unclaimed 
funds is usually discussed in legal terms 
which few understand. This is unfortu- 
nate because 


the circumstances which 


Assistant General Counsel, American Life Convention 


Moffett Studio 
IRVING V. BRUNSTROM 


give rise to unclaimed funds are ex- 
tremely human ones. They may be 
death, disappearance, forgetfulness, or 


the policyholder may simply not know 
his policy has any value. When no one 
else claims the funds the state may take 
them over, motivated by the idea of 
conserving the assets for the general 
public benefit and by a desire for rev- 
enue, 

The people of the United States move 
and do business freely across state 
boundaries. We take this for granted. 
But it brings up another type of ques- 
tion: What happens when a life insur- 
ance company whose home office is in 
State A sells a policy to a man living 
in State B, who later moves into State 
C, and then cannot be located? He 
named two daughters as_ beneficiaries, 
one whose last address was in State D 
and the second with a last address in 
State E. No one makes a claim under 
the policy. Who is entitled to the 
money ? 

Again, a policyholder cannot be found. 
The state takes over the proceeds. Then 
a beneficiary appears, prepared to offer 
due proof of the insured’s death. Shall 
the company pay the claim, thus paying 
twice? Or shall the company tell the 
beneficiary, “We’re sorry, but we didn’t 
know where you were, so we paid the 
money to the state. You can’t recover it 
from the state, but that isn’t our fault. 
We did what the law says we were sup- 
posed to do.” Will that beneficiary go 
away happy? Obviously not, so a solu- 
tion must be found to this situation. 


Four Questions to Bear in Mind 


If these questions are phrased in a 
little more formal way, they might read 
like this: 

1. What funds should be subject to 
escheat? And is escheat the most de- 
sirable way of handling the funds? 

2. When may funds be said to be- 





come unclaimed? 

3. What state or states shall be en- 
titled to claim the funds? 

4. How may a life insurance com- 
pany be protected in dealing with a 
claimant who appears after unclaimed 
moneys have been paid over to a 
state? 


When satisfactory answers are ob- 





Irving V. Brunstrom 


Irving V. Brunstrom has been asso- 
ciated with the American Life Con- 
vention since 1942. Born in Kansas 
and educated in the public schools of 
Jamestown, N. Y., and Worcester, 
Mass., he received his liberal arts de- 
gree from Colgate University and his 
law degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School. He is a member 
of the Insurance Law and Taxation 
Sections of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Chicago Bar Association 
and the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. Mr. Brunstrom is well 
known to many life company home 
offices through his work in the field 
of Federal, state and local taxes, and 
the part he has taken in the activities 
of the Joint ALC-LIAA Premium 
Tax and Withholding and Informa- 
tion at Source Committees. He is well 
qualified to write on the subject of 
the present article, having been 
closely associated with the Joint 
ALC-LIAA committee which drafted 
the industry “pattern” Unclaimed 
Funds Act for Life Insurance Com- 
panies, 

















tained to these four problems, the 
framework for a workable unclaimed 
funds law has been established. And it 
is clear that in trying to answer the 
questions we are dealing with “relations” 
of several kinds: relations with policy- 
holders, beneficiaries and annuitants, 
with the general public as represented 
by the states and relations with public 
officials. To a business as closely iden- 
tified with the public interest as life 
insurance it is essential that all of these 
relations be as harmonious as possible. 


Commissioners’ Committee Considering 
Uniformity 


These questions have again become 
important because of a recent develop- 
ment. A committee of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws is working on a pro- 
posed “Uniform Disposition of Un- 
claimed Property Act.” This act, if 
adopted in its present form, would be 
applicable not only to unclaimed prop- 
erty held by life insurance companies, 
but also to unclaimed property held by 
banking corporations, public utilities, 
other corporations, and to “all tangible 
or intangible personal property” in the 
hands of anyone not otherwise provided 
for in the act. In other words, this new 
uniform act, if adopted by the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, would 
be suggested for enactment in every 
state and if passed would supersede the 
unclaimed property laws now in force. 

Should we be concerned about this 











proposed act? Before this question can 
be answered, it might be well to glance 
at the history which has preceded this 
proposed uniform act, so that we may 
know a little of the foundation on which 
it has been erected. 

Pennsylvania and New York Statutes 

In 1937 a law was passed in Pennsyl- 
vania requiring Pennsylvania companies 
to turn over to the state unclaimed 
policy proceeds, regardless of the resi- 
dence of the insured or of where the 
policy was delivered. However, instead 
of providing that the money should 
escheat to the state, this law merely had 
the state assume custody of the funds 
subject to a claim by the person en- 
titled to them. This “custodial” type of 
statute was adopted as the practical 
modern approach. Two years later New 
York enacted a similar law, which im- 
mediately was attacked as being uncon- 
stitutional, and which was_ therefore 
amended in 1940 and 1944, thereafter 
applying not only to the policies issued 
by New York companies on the lives of 
New York residents, but also to those 
issued by foreign companies, so as to 
reach all policies issued on the lives of 
New York residents and moneys owing 
to beneficiaries under policies on lives 
of New York residents who have died. 

The Moore Case 

These statutes in Pennsylvania and 
New York are mentioned specifically 
because they illustrate the type of di- 
lemma which can arise. If a Pennsyl- 
vania company had paid to Pennsylvania 
all of its unclaimed funds, could New 
York later require the company to pay 
New York moneys unclaimed under 
some of the same policies, those issued 
on the lives of New York residents? 
This question came before the United 
States Supreme Court as soon as a 
test of the New York statute reached 
that court, in the case of Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, v. Moore, 
decided in March, 1948. In a 6-3 deci- 
sion the court held that New York 
did have the power to take over the 
care of abandoned moneys in_ cases 
where policies were issued by a foreign 
life insurance company for delivery in 
New York upon the lives of persons 
then resident in the state, where the in- 
sured continued to be a resident and the 
beneficiary was a New York resident 
at the maturity of the pilicy. The court, 
however, did not pass upon the problem 
of what a state other than New York 
might do and it reserved any conclusion 
as to the power of New York in in- 
stances where insured persons, after de- 
livery of the policies, would cease to be 
residents of New York or where the 
beneficiary was not a resident of New 
York at the maturity of the policy. 

Act Drafted by Joint Committee of 

LIAA and ALC 

Even before the decision in the Moore 
case, a joint committee of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America had been ap- 
pointed to study the problem and to 
draft legislation which would minimize 
the difficulties inherent in the unclaimed 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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ife Insurance As Property 


By Benjamin N. Woopson 


President, American General Life, Houston, Tex. 


Yes indeed, life insurance is property 

The finest. None better. The only 
property in the world which the average 
American can buy in sufficient quantities 
guaranteeing it will do exactly what 
he wants guaranteed, which fulfills all of 
sometimes more than 


and can get on terms 


his expectations, 
those expectations, 
which he can meet 

But let us be realistic and acknowledge 
that it is not at all remarkable when 
the average buyer fails to understand 
the property value of his life insurance. 


Sometimes Vague to Average Buyer 


To this average buyer, the life insur- 
ance policy at best is something only 
vaguely understood, something which 
calls for a seemingly endless array of 
premium payments offering a benefit- 
the payment of the face amount at 
death—which he hopes will be long de- 
ferred, and which will result only upon 
the occurrence of a contingency the very 
thought of which is distasteful to him. 
Or it may offer another benefit-— the 
payment of the face amount at maturity, 
which likewise seems to him eons in the 
future. 


the life insurance policy remains a com- 
plex financial instrument which the 
buyer can readily, though wrongly, con- 
fuse with a contract of indemnity such 
as offered by the fire policy, the liabil- 
ity, or the theft policy he owns. 

We must be prepared to recognize 
and understand these misconceptions on 
the part of the buyer. But it is alto- 
gether tragic when the life insurance 
agent falls heir to an equi illy inadequate 
grasp of what life insurance is and does. 
The buyer may be forgiven for his 
failure to appreciate life insurance as 
property, but not the insurance agent 
who fails to understand and appreciate 
the investment values of the service he 
sells. 

Four Misconceptions 


There are certain fundamental reasons 
turn for that income (which is in fact 
for the fact that the average buyer of 
life insurance does not understand and 
appreciate the property values we offer 
him. 

It seems to me that there are at least 
four considerations which impel the 
average man to think of his life insur- 


the property value of life insurance because 
life insurance does not pay a cash income 
during the years of purchase, whereas he 
tends to think of property as that which 
does pay an income. 

Third, he is confused by his own incor- 
rect assumption that the buyer of life in- 
surance, who ts privileged to maintain his 
insurance in force and increase his equities 
year after year by annual deposits, assumes 
an obligation to continue these deposits 
with regularity and from year to year. 

Fourth, because he is accustomed to buy- 
ing life insurance on the installment plan, 
and seldom on the cash or single premium 
plan, he confuses the “carrying cost’ with 
the amount of the investment itself, and 
thus loses sight of the property values and 
the investment qualities of life insurance. 

It will be helpful if we will consider 
each of these four misconceptions, which 
are so often found in the mind of the 
buyer and sometimes regrettably even 
in the mind of the salesman, as a step 
toward enhancing our appreciation of 
the property and investment values of 
life insurance. 


1. Life Insurance Is Tangible 


N. WOODSON 


intangible because the policy can’t be 
worn or eaten. But the point which 
must never be forgotten is the fact that 
the life insurance contract is not itself 
the property—it is merely the deed to 
the property! 

When you buy a transcontinental train 
ride, and pay $300 for 3,000 miles of 
safe and comfortable transportation, you 
don’t complain because the ticket is but 
a scrap of paper and a drop of ink. 
When you buy that home of your 
dreams, and finally they hand you a 


piece of paper called a deed, you don’t 
complain that you spent $15,000 or $50,- 
000 for paper and ink! 

You well know that the railroad ticket 
gives you title to the transportation, and 
the deed gives you title to the house. 

When we understand equally well that 
a life insurance policy gives a man title 
some as to a cross section of fine investments, 


However intangible life insurance it- 
self may be, life insurance benefits are 
erty which you and I know it to be. as tangible as food and clothing and 
These are: shelter, for that is what they are. Life 

First, he thinks of life insurance as an insurance benefits are dollars, in silver, 
“intangible” whereas he is prone to think gold, or paper like any other dollars 
that that which he calls property must be . and just as tangible as any other 
tangible. dollars. 

Second, he finds it difficult to appreciate Life 


ance as merely a contract of indemnity, 


insurance policy is 
rather than as the superior item of prop- 


which he does 


To him, the life 
at best a financial device 
not clearly distinguish from the fire 
insurance on his home, the theft insur- 
ance on his automobile, the liability 
insurance which he carries lest he injure 
some other person with his car. Despite 
the fundamental dissimilarity between 


all other forms of insurance and life, insurance may strike 
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the cash value of which can be and the 
face value of which ultimately will be 
converted on a moment’s notice to a 
wheelbarrow full of silver dollars, then 
we will have taken the first great step 
toward understanding the property values 
of life insurance. 


2. Life Insurance Pays an Income 


When Needed. 


Life insurance pays no income during 
the period of purchase. Many persons 
assume that because of this it cannot 
properly be considered to be property. 
But this is by design, not by default. 

Life insurance pays no income during 
the time when income is not needed— 
viz., during a man’s earning years, when 
much of any investment income would 
be drained off in taxes anyway. In re- 
turn for that income (which is in fact 
compounded rather than paid in cash) 
life insurance is enabled to pay a much 
larger income than would any _ othe1 
property when income is needed, viz., 
when there is no earned income. 

If the life insurance buyer keeps his 
life insurance until retirement age and 
then accepts an annuity income, his in- 
come on the average tends to be about 
twice as great as would the income from 
a like amount invested in other com- 
parably safe properties ... partly be- 
cause of tax advantages but principally 
because of the workings of the annuity 
principle. 

If a man invests one premium in life 
insurance, and is cruelly snatched away 
by premature death, the income which 
the face amount of his life insurance 
will produce may be anywhere from 25 
to 100 times as much as the same in- 
vestment would have produced, in any 
other comparably safe investment or 
property. 

Thus, life insurance pays no income 
when income isn’t needed—and twice to 
a hundred times as much when it is. 


3. The Buyer Assumes No Obligation. 


The “obligations” nonsense is one of 
the life underwriter’s biggest hurdles, 
yet one of life’s biggest fallacies. 

The buyer assumes no obligation. He 
can stop whenever he wants. He can 


cease making deposits whenever he 
chooses, will have had a fair money’s 
worth at any point, and after a few 


years will have accumulated enough cash 
value that he can thereafter receive an 
income, instead of paying an income to 
the life insurance company, if he chooses. 
And what’s more, he may do it when- 


ever he wishes. He assumed no obliga- 
tion. 

The shoe is on the other foot, in fact, 
for the company assumed many and 
possibly onerous obligations. The com- 


pany assumed the obligation to be ever- 
ready to pay a cash value on demand, 
the obligation to lend 100% against that 
cash value as collateral, the obligation 
to continue such a loan as long as the 
borrower may want it and never to call 
it, the obligation to lend that money at 
a designated interest rate even though 
it may prove to be a bargain rate, the 
obligation to pay out the policy pro- 
ceeds under settlement options which 
may be very unattractive to the com- 
pany in years to come but which it must 
honor nevertheless, the obligation to in- 
crease the reserves and the cash values 
of the policies year by year at a desig- 
nated rate of interest, the obligation to 
sell extended insurance or reduced paid- 
up insurance for the entire cash value 
at net rates, and most of all, the obliga- 
tion to accept every premium the insured 
may offer to pay, regardless of his con- 
dition of insurability or the proximity 
of death! 

No, no obligation exists. That is why 
the prospective buyer of life insurance 
had best quit worrying about whether 
he will have enough money in the future 
to put into his life insurance and start 
worrying about whether he will have 
enough life insurance to put his money 
into, in the future! 


4. Installment Charges Obscure the 
Bargain. 


It is unfortunately true that one rea- 





B. N. Woodson 


For years in great demand as a 
speaker before life insurance organi- 
zations Mr. Woodson, a native of 
Altoona, Kans., became a life insur- 
ance agent in Omaha, later going 
with home office of Mutual Trust 
Life, Chicago, where his work grew 
to include regional agency director, 
manager of Seattle agency and assis- 
tant to the president. In 1937 he 
joined Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, now Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, starting as 
a consultant, then becoming director 
of service and assistant manager. In 
1944 Mr. Woodson was elected vice 
president, Commonwealth Life, later 
being elected executive vice presi- 
dent, State Life of Indiana. From 
there he became chief executive of- 
ficer at headquarters, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. A few 
months ago he resigned to become 
president of American General Life. 











son many people have an inadequate 
appreciation of the investment qualities 
of life insurance is because of our habit 
of presenting and describing this pre- 
mier investment on installment terms of 
purchase rather than on the basis of 
outright purchase. 


This is natural and proper. But it car- 
ries with it a pronounced disadvantage 
ft introduces necessary and inescapable 
“time payment charges” and thus ob- 
scures the investment qualities of our 
commodity. 

The real estate salesman tells you the 
cash purchase price of the home he 
proposes you buy, then tells you you 
can buy that same piece of property on 
the installment plan, by means of a 
mortgage loan, if you find it inconve- 
nient to pay cash. 

He does not tell you that the price 
of the house is $15,840 when he is talk- 
ing about a $10,000 home... yet that 
is the sum total of 240 monthly pay- 
ments of a $10,000 mortgage, at 5% 


Should Think in Terms of 
Outright Purchase 


But when we think of life insurance, 
we conventionally think of it as some- 
thing to be bought on installments. We 
rarely think of it in terms of outright 
purchase. Thus we fail to differentiate 
between the purchase price of the prop- 
erty itself, and the carrying charges 
which we must pay because of our in- 
ability to pay cash. 

As every life underwriter knows, 
single premium policies constitute superb 
investments. What every life insurance 
man does not always remember is that 
what we are pleased to call “annual 
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Good Tip fant bien 


When Frances E. Willis, State De- 
partment career woman, was sworn in 
as an Ambassador to Switzerland last 
month, she made a statement about her 
new honor and how she intended to 
conduct herself that might well be a 
personal philosophy for all newly ap- 
pointed agents in life insurance. 

Said Ambassador Willis: “This new 
distinction which is being conferred 
upon me brings pride and humility and 
I renew my resolution to strive to merit 
the confidence which has been placed 
: rs 
in me. 


premium policies” are these same 
tracts, sold on easy terms. 

Take time out to appraise the invest- 
ment values of single premium life in- 
surance, and to measure the extraordi- 
narily easy terms on which these same 
policies are available in 10 annual in- 


stallments, or 20, or lifetime instz ullments, 
} 


con- 


and you will have a new vision of the 
investment values of the wonderful prod- 
uct we have for sale. 


Yes, life insurance—permanent life in- 
surance—is property. Wonderful prop- 
erty. The finest. None better. 

But we can’t expect the buyer to ap- 
preciate it more than the seller does. 
So let’s be sure our own appreciation 
is adequate. 
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The Louis Behr Organization in Chicago 


Widow of Brilliant Young MDRT Star Carries on Business 
With Former Associates of Her Husband; 
He Had Planned for Future 


Out of the depths of the depression 
years of the early ’30’s rose a meteor in 
the life insurance world who made an 
indelible impression. Louis Behr, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, was a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table at age 
26, and from 1932 until his death in 1946 
his record was one of consistent growth 
and steadily mounting production. 





The Gibson Studios, Chicago 
MILDRED BEHR 


The success of Lou Behr was due in 
great measure to his careful study of 
problems faced by his clients, and his 
ability to recognize changing trends. He 
was an exponent of planning for busi- 
ness continuation through agreements 
funded with life insurance. Practicing 


what he preached he planned well for 
the continuity of his own operations. 


Planned for Organization to Carry On 


Behr was among the first agents to 
enter the field of pension planning and 
deferred compensation. In the early 
’40’s he brought into association with 
him in this phase of his activity Charles 
A. Cummins and Herman C. Edwards, 
around whom an organizational nucleus 
was built, and with whom a program 
for continuation was developed. The 
foundation for this program was initi- 
ated with an agreement that was in- 
tended to effectuate the desire to make 
this highly personalized business sur- 
vive the lifetime of one man. The agree- 
ment was implemented by life insurance 
acquired by his two associates, to which 
substantial amounts were added in the 
ensuing years. 

How well this planning worked was 
demonstrated much sooner than anyone 
anticipated. In 1946 Lou Behr, a victim 
of cancer, was struck down at the 
height of his career. 

Almost seven years have passed. Many 
changes have been recorded in the de- 
velopment of pension planning. The 
realistic program envisioned by the 
principals to this agreement has en- 
abled the Louis Behr organization to 





The Gibson Studios, Chicago 
CHARLES A. CUMMINS 


grow and prosper. It is not only active 
with management and industry on prob- 
lems where life insurance can provide a 
solution, but covering the whole range 
of employe benefit plans, including wel- 
fare benefits, deferred compensation, 
pensions and profit-sharing. It is also 
a consultant, primarily on a fee basis, 
in development of plans that may be 
funded on a_ self-administered _ basis 
through a trustee; plans that may be 
underwritten by an insurance company, 
using a Group Annuity; or plans funded 
through individual retirement policies. 

The organization’s life insurance sell- 
ing now approximates $10,000,000 annu- 
ally, of which almost 80% arises from 
employe benefit plans. To meet effec- 
tively what is considered its service ob- 
ligation in the personal insurance field, 
Mildred Behr (Mrs. Louis Behr) was 
introduced into the set- up. With no 
prior life insurance experience, she en- 
rolled in life insurance training courses, 
and specializes in persona! insurance, 
with particular emphasis on insurance 
on children. Mrs. Behr has been a 
leader in several civic and charitable en- 
terprises. She is a life and qualifying 
member of the MDRT. She recently 
celebrated two graduations in her fam- 
ily, that of her son, Stephen, 21, from 
the University of Wisconsin, and that 
of her daughter, Nancy, 18, from the 
North Shore Country Day _ School. 
Nancy will enter the University of 
Michigan in the fall, and Stephen will 
pursue graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. The Behrs live in Highland 
Park, and Mrs. Behr is a member of 
the Standard Club of Chicago, and of 
the Northmoor Country Club. 


C. A. Cummins and H. C. Edwards 

Charles A. Cummins, CLU, entered 
the insurance field through the Equi- 
table’s_ cashier’s department directly 
from Ohio State University, where he 
had been Phi Beta Kappa. From 1930 
until 1934, he was at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and then "joined the Lustgarten agency 
of the Equitable in Chicago. His affilia- 
tion with the Louis Behr organization 
began in 1943. He is a life and qualify- 
ing member of MDRT. The Cumminses 
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live in Glenview, and are the parents 
of a son, 20, a junior at Lawrence Col- 
lege, and a son, 8. Charles is active 
in the Commnuity Church of Glenview, 
and in the civic affairs of the village. 





The Gibson Studios, Chicago 
HERMAN C. EDWARDS 


Herman C. Edwards was graduated 
from the University of Chicago in 1927, 
and went into public relations work. 
He joined Lou Behr originally in 1936, 
was loaned to a client of the organiza- 
tion during the first few years of the 
war for management purposes, and then 
returned in 1944. He is a life and quali- 
fying member of MDRT. The Edwards 


live in Glencoe, and have a boy, 5, and 
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a girl, 20 months. Herman is a mem- 
ber of the Standard Club of Chicago. 

The senior partners have chosen a 
well-coordinated team of associates to 
keep the organization solidly in balance. 
John T. Perry joined the group in 1946, 
after a number of years with the Equi- 
table’s Group Annuity department. He 
is charged with over-all administration 
problems for clients. 

Davis, Mills, Arnold and Hartman 

Leigh H. Davis, CLU, a graduate of 
Carleton College, was on the Equitable’s 
training staff after his return from serv- 
ice, and became a member of the staff in 
1951. He devotes his time to the techni- 
cal matters of design and operation. 

Charles M. Mills, M.A., is in charge 
of actuarial studies as senior actuary. 
He is a graduate of the Univ-rsity of 
Michigan, and was with a life insurance 
company prior to his affiliation with the 
Behr organization in 1950. 

Josephine Arnold heads the legal de- 
partment, and came from several years 
with the Federal Government. Because 
so much emphasis in recent years has 
been placed on profit-sharing, expansion 
has been made in that direction, and 
Dr. Robert C. Hartman is their staff 
consultant. 

An agreement exists between the 
senior partners and their associates, 
which has also been funded with life 
insurance. The organization has a 
profit-sharing plan of their own for all 
staff members that has been in exist- 
ence for over five years, and has been 
most attractive. 

Louis Behr died the year he was chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
In his memory, that organization estab- 
lished the Louis Behr Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research. There are still 
regular donations to the fund, which is 
being administered through the Foun- 
dation for Cancer Research at Michael 
Reese Hospital. Herman Edwards is on 
the board of this Foundation. 


Chicago Association’s Pres.. MDRT 
Member, Was In Clothing Field 


Roy Simon, CLU, president of Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, is a 
million dollar writer who has been with 
the Stumes and Loeb agency, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, since May 13, 1933, except for 
a four-year interval in the Navy which 
he entered as a storekeeper, third class, 
and left as a lieutenant, j.g. A native of 
Chicago Roy Simon attended high school 
in Highland Park, a Chicago suburb, 
after which he attended Swarthmore for 
one year and University of Illinois for 
a year and a half. He left the latter col- 
lege to go into retail clothing business 
with his father in December, 1929, re- 
maining there for three and a half years. 

Mr. Simon’s business is nearly all 
programming and business insurance re- 
sulting from programming and personal 
insurance approach. Most of his busi- 
ness comes from referred leads. Gen- 
erally, he writes between 90 and 100 lives 
a year. Prior to World War II his 
average yearly volume approximated 
$350,000. Since his return from the serv- 
ice it has been more than $1,000,000 
every year except one. 


His Philosophy 


A summary of his life insurance phil- 
Osophy is this: 

“Don’t hurry so much when you're on 
your way to an office. You might get 
there ahead of your idea.” 





ROY D. SIMON 


“Always prepay your cases. You 
might want to go to the ball game the 
day the policy comes in.” 

“Try to give the type of service that 
any man in the life insurance business 
ought to give. Get them so they can’t 
breathe without you.” 

Hobby of Mr. Simon is bridge and 
formerly he played some tennis. He has 
two children, Ann, 6, and Andy, 4. 
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Not Only Good Property But Life Insurance 
Is Often The Most Important 


By Swney WEIL 
W. T. Earls Agency, Mutual Benefit Life 


There comes a time in every man’s 
career, if he is leading an _ orderly, 
thoughtful, carefully planned life, when 
he makes an investment and follows it 
up in later periods with other invest- 
ments. In most cases that first invest- 
ment is in a life insurance policy. If he 
is wise, he will increase his insurance 
ownership as often as possible, because 
life insurance is property. In any ex- 
amination of life insurance as property 
we must bear in mind the various kinds 
of property which a man can possess. 

It is impossible for me to think of 
life insurance as property without being 
reminded of the marvelous book, written 
by “Jim” Drewry, for many years gen- 
eral agent of Mutual Benefit in Cincin- 
nati. He called it, “Why Life Insur- 
ance?” But “Jim” did not write the last 
word on life insurance. The subject is 
too lively, of too great magnitude, to be 
covered in one book. Life insurance has 
constantly and amazingly progressed 
and expanded along with our way of 
life, has disclosed bigger and more com- 
plicated uses. But I will say that I know 
of no more thoughtful, solid and more 
complete evaluation of life insurance as 
good property than was made by “Jim” 
in his book. He has proved what I have 
always intensely believed that selling 
life insurance is infinitely more impor- 
tant than selling automobiles, or re- 
frigerators, for instance. 

Has Healthy Respect for All Kinds of 
Good Property 

Inasmuch as each life insurance sale, 
large or small, is preceded by a bit or 
a whole course of education, it is well 
for us as educators of the public that 
we occasionally re-examine our product, 
reflect upon our equipment, evolve ideas, 
and air them. Thus, we increase our 
familiarity with our product, strengthen 
our convictions to the end that we can 
more easily impart to our clients what 
is in our mind and do so with an au- 
thority that will evoke action. 

In any examination of life insurance as 
property we at once must consider the 
various other kinds of property which a 
man can possess. I am not one who 
subscribes to the school of thought 
based on a man doing all of his investing 
in life insurance. I have a healthy re- 
spect for many kinds of property. Own- 
ership of property satisfies and imple- 
ments fundamental instincts of the hu- 
man being, but where I have a particu- 
larly deep conviction, is that life insur- 
ance, that amazing property, does not 
suffer by comparison with any other 
type of property, nor does it need to 
usurp the place of other property. 


Protecting the Instinct of Home- 
Ownership 


Probably the foremost instinct that 
leads a man to acquire property is that 
of home-making, the purchase of a resi- 
dence to shelter the family. A home is 
a wonderful piece of property, so it is 
not necessary to analyze the valuable 
social advantages and results of home 
owning. 

To maintain a home and family, a 
great many men acquire a business of 
their own. I always tell my client that 
his business is the best investment a 
man can have. It does not only provide 


the living for him and his family, but it 
gives him room to stretch himself and 
his capacities, with the greatest freedom 
and with the greatest challenge to his 
capacities, and with the right to reap the 
results himself, of his own efforts. 


It is undeniable that good stocks are 
good property, and Government bonds 
are exceptionally good property. 

In addition to these, there are the 
various non-investment properties into 
which a man must and often desires to 
put his available cash, such as means 
of transportation, machines, etc. The 
list is too long to mention all the things 
a man collects about him for his com- 
fort or his pleasure. He is going to 
spend money for these things whether 
it is wise or not because that is the 
way we live today and the pressure is 
just too great to entirely resist. All of 
these things contribute to a good way of 
life, and our clients are going to do 
their level best to acquire them. They 
are all good property for the man using 


Sidney Weil 

For vears a Mutual Benefit Life 
leader, Mr. Weil was once in control 
| of the Cincinnati National League 
baseball team—the Cincinnati Reds— 
and has never lost his interest in 
baseball. In 1929, with two other men, 
he was running in Cincinnati one of 
the largest Ford automobile agencies 
in the country. Operating with some 
of the most important people in Cin- 
cinnati he finally in 1929 got control 
of the club, his investment being 

more than $500,000. 

Heavily involved in the stock mar- 
ket at the time the Wall Street crash 
came, the securities he had put up to 
buy the club took such a dive that 
eventually the bank sold him out and 
in 1934 took the club from him. He 


| 
| 
went back into the automobile busi- 


ness for a couple of years; didn’t 
improve Ais financial situ ition much; 


them, caring for them, watching them, 
improving them and making them work 
for what he wants out of them. They 
all have one thing in common—they are 
for the man who is “still alive.’ When 
he leaves, that’s where they are, where 
he left them and it is sometimes a lia- 
bility. 


The Property That Loses at Death 


What I am going to review is the 
kind of property that goes into full 
bloom when he leaves—this amazing life 
insurance that starts to work where he 
stops. 

Suppose a man makes a down pay- 
ment on a home and then a few more 
payments, and then dies. We all know 
the kind of liability a widow finds a 
mortgaged home to be. 

Often, the business man with young 
children has a fantastic notion that the 
business can be passed on to his sons 
and that it will continue to take care 
of the family. It’s the agent’s job to 
disabuse him of that notion. Just re- 
mind him that a child cannot be at the 
head of a business; that he will have 
to wait until he is at least in his 20's 
and by that time everything he has 
built up may be lost. 

Some men will say: “Oh, my business 
can get along just as well if I am gone. 





I have a good manager, a good produc- 
tion man, and so on.” I ask him: “When 
you go on vacation, how many times do 
you phone the office, or how many times 
does it phone you?” And then I remind 
him that all the phones in the world 
won't reach him if he is not alive. And I 
ask him, even though he has a half dozen 
top notch key men, when things get 
tough and a controversy arises who will 
settle the dispute to the advantage of 
the business as a whole instead of let- 
ting executives pull their separate ways. 
Ten years ago his business was entirely 
different from what it is today. It has 
been his brain, his imagination and _ his 
hard work that has gradually pushed it 
up into the position it now holds and is 
just the combination that is keeping it 
there. He is the essential element. 





and so in 1937 he joined the J. S. 
Drewry agency, Mutual Benefit Life, 
and worked closely from the begin- 
ning with the fabulous producer Sam 
Sturm. Weil wrote $650,000 his first 
year and a little more than that for 
each of the next three years. From 
then on he never paid for less than a 
million. For seven years of the last 
11 he Jed the company and when he 
didn’t, was second. His current pro- 
duction is close to $4,000,000 

3ill Earls, his general agent, says: 
“Sid will go to considerable trouble 
to help young agents. I know of sev- 
eral instances in the past 12 months 
where he actually sold cases in the 
field for young agents but refused to 
accept anything for his efforts. He is 
constantly doing things for people; 
and he is a terrific team player, a 
mighty fine asset for an agency. I 
have had little to do with his develop- 
ment. Credit for that goes largely to 
my predecessor, Jim Drewry.” 








Investments in Stocks 


Often I tell my client that if I were 
a general insurance man and_ pointed 
out to him the danger of such a heavy 
loss as a fire, he wouldn’t hesitate in 
getting the risk covered. 

Then, there is the man whom you all 
know, who says, “Well, if I put my 
money in good common stocks, it will 
do a far better job per dollar than life 
insurance. Life insurance is for fogies.” 
Some really believe that, too. I don’t tell 
them that they should not buy stocks. 
Neither do I advise them against buying 
Government bonds. I often recommend 
bonds for a specific purpose, instead of 
insurance. But for the man who has it 
in his mind that if he builds up a port- 
folio of stocks he will be taking care of 
his wife and family, I ask how long he 
is planning to live, because if he drops 
off next week, that 500 shares of General 
Motors is going to look kind of sick. 
Whereas if he had put 5% or 10% of 
the cost into life insurance it would 
have done so much more for his loved 
ones. But if he is planning to live a 
long time, I ask him how he knows what 
the market is going to be when he does 
leave. Does he have a written guarantee 
of what the value of his stocks will be 
at that time? Does he know what divi- 
dends they will be paying? Is it fair to 





SIDNEY WEIL 


make his widow gamble for her living? 


Stocks are fine. Maybe he will make 
—_ and can buy more insurance with 

but first, and I don’t care what his 
adios is or what property he has, he 
owes his widow a roof over her head 
and bread and butter on the table for 
as long as she lives, on a sure-fire, fool- 
proof basis, and when he has established 
that, for a small down payment, he will 
be free to buy stocks to provide the 
silverware. 

Doesn’t Need Eye Appeal 

I remember being told by that great 
agent, Sam Sturm, about one of his earliest 
sales. He saw a very wealthy man. After 
a bit of conversation the client told 
Sam to write him $100,000. Sam managed 
to keep calm on the outside, and when 
he delivered the policy the client said: 
“Sam, are you wondering why I bought 
this policy?” Sam had been wondering. 
He said: “I guess you took it to help 
me.” The client said, “No, that’s not it 
at all, I’m just replacing some of the 
CATS and DOGS at the bottom of my 
box.” 

In competing with other kinds of 
property for the buyer’s dollar, this 
most amazing of all properties has no 
eye-appeal. It captures none of_ his 
senses, offers no temptation to his weak- 
nesses. The only way it gets to him is 
through the heart. And right here, I’d 
like to say that if you find a client who 
is indifferent to the welfare of his fam- 
ily after he is gone, stop wasting your 
time. Move on and find someone who 
does care. They are in the majority. If 
people could really see what life insur- 
ance property is and what it can do, 
they’d take it away from us, and our 
jobs with it. But people do not operate 
that way. It is up to us to use our 
imaginations and our experiences to 
paint a picture for them of what life 
insurance is, and then, after that, it’s 
up to us to set it up to make it do what 
they hope for from it. 

Another important feature of this 
amazing property is its substitution 
value. It doubles for all other kinds of 
property. It looks like a simple contract, 
but it can be a home. It can be the 
fruits of a business. It can be an edu- 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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PENSION PLANNING 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


and 


N THE fields of Personal Life Insurance, Estate Planning and Business Life Insurance, advanced Life Un- 


derwriters generally put their clients’ interest first and serve their clients well. 


However, in the field of Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Plans, the plain fact is that even advanced 
Life Underwriters generally are not adequately 
equipped for this complex and highly controversial 
field. 


Besides, if the Life Underwriter recommends 
Plan A, he may make ten times the commission he 
could get by recommending Plan B. Whereas Plan 
C may be a self-administered plan with no imme- 
diate insurance commissions for the Life Under- 
writer. 


WHICH OF THESE PLANS ARE BEST FOR 
THE CLIENT? 


It takes a great deal of competency as well as 
complete objectivity to determine these answers. 


That is why the Pension Planning Company was 
born—to give unbiased answers to employers. 


The Pension Planning Company is delighted to 
cooperate with Life Underwriters 
who are anxious to put their clients’ interests first 
and “to let the chips fall where they may.” Our 


conscientious 


basis of operation is very simple: 


The Pension Planning Company gets paid a fee, 
directly and exclusively, from the employer. 

The Pension Planning Company does not par- 
ticipate in insurance commissions. The Life Under- 
writer receives all insurance commissions that may 
be involved. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


The First Independent Consultants and Actuaries on Pensions, Profit-Sharing and Employee Benefit Programs 


Over 20 years of experience have demonstrated to us that an ad- 
vanced Life Underwriter can make more insurance commissions by 
putting his clients’ interests first, than any other way. It is true in 
the personal life insurance market, it is all the more true in the 
corporate market. 


We welcome inquiries, including conferences with the Life 
Underwriter and his client, without cost or obligation. 


This is What Our Organization of Specialists 
Can Do: 


. Our Actuarial Department will prepare 6. Labor Relations — Prepare the company | 


cost analyses and annual statements for 
actuarial and tax purposes. 


. Design the proper plan— really tailor- 


made. 


Compare the company’s existing program 
with similar programs: 

a) in local area, 

b) in any unions with which the com- 
pany may deal and, 
in same industry. 


~~ 


c 


. Cooperate with the company’s attorney in 


the drafting of the Plan, Trust Agree- 
ment, Application to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and any conference necessary to 
obtain Treasury approval. 


Installation of Plan—We can help install 
the plan, prepare easy-to-read, attractive 
booklets and develop various other meth- 
ods to sell the plan to employees in 
employee meetings and in personal con- 
ferences. 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., Executive Director 


for collective bargaining on pensions and 
“social insurances” . .. even sit by their 
side in bargaining conferences if desired. 
This is what one client said... “any 
management representatives who attempt 
to bargain on pensions and social insur- 
ances without the necessary preparation 


intent 


and technical assistance ‘ought to have | 


their heads examined’.” 


- Our Insurance Consulting Department 


(fee basis) will help in all insurance prob- 
lems relating to Pension, Profit-Sharing 
and Group Insurance Coverages. 


. Administration Department—Putting in a 


plan is only the beginning. It has to be 
properly administered. We will prepare 
the Manual of Administration and help 
Administrative Committee with its ad- 
ministrative problems thereafter. 


MUrray Hill 9-1818 
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By Paut H. WALKER 


Federal taxation. Congress prepared for changes in the basic law of taxation, 


the Treasury 
ties as well as procedures, 


use of its services, through its associations, to both branches 


ment. 


The actual count of tax legislation 
passed by Congress in 1953 was no indi- 
cation of the year’s accomplishment. In 
fact, it was, in the long-range view, of 
relatively minor significance, despite the 
publicity given to such items as the six- 
month extension of the excess profits 
tax and the repeal of the movie admis- 
sions tax, later pocket-vetoed by the 
President. 

Extend Present Formula of 
Taxing Companies 

The most extensive item of tax legis- 
lation was the Technical Changes Act, 
consisting of 17 amendments, largely of 
limited application, to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. One amendment was the ex- 
tension of the present formula for the 
taxation of life insurance companies. The 
bill met some opposition when one Sen- 
ator objected to its late introduction, 
which did not afford an opportunity for 
consideration by the whole Senate. This 
objection was withdrawn less than two 
hours before adjournment. 

The main effort of Congress was di- 
rected -_ ird study and planning for 
the legislative year 1954. Beginning in 
June ae continuing well past the ad- 
journment of Congress, the House Ways 
and Means Committee in public hear- 
ings covered point by point most of the 
controversial provisions of the present 
Federal law of income, estate and gift 
taxation. In all, 40 major yee were 
considered by the committee. A schedule 
was established and witnesses who ap- 
pez ared were strictly limited to discussion 
of the point assigned for the day. This 
is a departure from the less well or- 
ganized hearings of previous years and, 
because of its careful planning and the 
multitude of presentations made, assures 
cataloguing of tax proposals probably 
unequaled in legislative literature. In 
the course of these hearings, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America jointly 
made ten proposals with regard to the 
taxation of life insurance and annuities. 


13,000 Tax Suggestions Made to 
Congress Joint Tax Committee 

Activities during the year of the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation were less well-known 
to the public, but nonetheless of pri- 
mary significance. The Joint Committee, 
made up of members of both houses of 
Congress, has a permanent career staff 
which maintains a continuing study of 
the Internal Revenue Code. This year 
the staff collected and categorized tax 
suggestions on almost every possible 
tax situation. Around 13,000 such sug- 
gestions were made to the Joint Com- 
mittee. Here, as in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the insurance asso- 
ciations filed statements of proposed re- 
visions of the law. 

In 1953, the Joint Committee staff 
undertook a new and highly significant 
program, one designed to spare a busy 
Congress many headaches. The Commit- 
tee felt that there were cases in which 
the Internal Revenue Service had taken 
the code and by administrative interpre- 
tation placed new meanings and limita- 


tions on the words of the law which 





and Internal Revenue Service reorganized tax collection facili- 
and the life insurance business offered the full 


of the Govern- 


had never been intended by Congress 
when it passed these laws. As a conse- 
quence, the committee afforded an op- 
portunity to aggrieved taxpayers to 
present specific instances of apparent 
overstepping. As it collected the mate- 
rial, the staff called the proper admin- 
istrative officials before the committee 
to explain these questionable practices. 


Uniform Valuation for Annuities 


The extent of the problem before the 
Joint Committee may be well illustrated 
by the memorandum filed by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. Of 
the ten recommendations for new legis- 
lation, four were suggestions for legis- 
lation whose sole purpose would be to 
correct what the associations felt to be 
erroneous applications of existing law. 
For example, in valuing survivorship an- 
nuities for estate tax purposes, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has established 
two standards, one for valuing annuities 
set up by trust companies and others 
and another standard applicable to an- 
nuities sold by life insurance companies, 
even though the annuity might be for 
an identical amount. The method of 
valuation now in use by the Internal 
Revenue Service discriminates against 
insured annuities by placing a higher 
valuation for estate tax purposes on 
these annuities. The law itself does not 
contain the distinction. It arises only 
from regulations published by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Internal Revenue Service 
Reorganization Program 

While Congress was busy with its 
research and study on legislative mat- 
ters, the Internal Revenue Service and 
the Treasury were reexamining their 
own administrative practices and deci- 
sions. One important advisory group to 
the Secretary of the Treasury made up 
of outstanding representatives of Gov- 
ernment and industry, including repre- 
sentatives of the life insurance business, 
met regularly through the year to estab- 
lish the ground work for a stable policy 
with regard to taxation of employe 
fringe benefits, including pension and 
profit sharing plans. 

In addition to its numerous studies on 
substantive matters, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service continued a vast reorgani- 
zation program. By mid-summer, all 
operating functions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service had been removed from 
the Washington headquarters. The head- 
quarters’ offices were limited to admin- 
istration of the Service and the forma- 
tion of nationwide policies. This in turn, 
meant more responsibility for men in 
the field and required an extensive re- 
training of field officers. 

Backlog of Pension and 
Profit Sharing Plans 


The added burden on field officers 
meant in many cases a delay in making 
administrative decisions. There was, for 
example, a large backlog of pension and 
profit sharing plans awaiting rulings 
from field officers. Few, if any, employ- 
ers would attempt to set up an employe 





Attorney, Life Insurance Association of America 


benefit plan without assurance that the 
Internal Revenue Service would approve. 
There was another reason for this 
delay in the field of profit sharing trusts. 
Early in the year a problem arose with 
respect to an investment by a trustee 
under a profit sharing plan of allocated 
profits in ordinary life insurance policies. 
The Pension Trust Branch of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service ruled privately 
that such an investment would result 
in disapproval of the profit sharing plan 
unless the trust provided that such an 
investment would be made only with 
funds which have remained in the trust 
for a period of two years or unless the 
trustee is named as beneficiary under 
such policy. The American Life Conven- 
tion and the Life Insurance Association 
of America have requested the Commis- 
sioner to rule that the investment in life 
insurance policies does not disqualify the 
plan. They later filed a brief with the 
chief counsel’s office of the Internal 
Revenue Service and attended numerous 
conferences with regard to the request 
for ruling. It is hoped that a favorable 
ruling will be issued by year end. 


United Mine Workers Welfare Ruling 


The Internal Revenue Service com- 
pleted work on several other rulings and 
regulations with regard to employe plans 
and undertook new work on additional 
problems. The ruling on United Mine 
Workers welfare fund holding the fund 
taxable for its income was one ruling 
of wide publicity, although the ruling 
has not yet been officially published, and 
the complete story is not known. The 
first single comprehensive guide to 
the establishment of qualified employes’ 
trusts, Rev. Rul. 33, was published this 
year along with Rev. Rul. 32, containing 
detailed instructions for use in obtaining 
Internal Revenue Service approval of 
the plans. Regulations were promulgated 
to clarify the new $5,000 income tax 
exemption for death benefits paid under 
contracts of employment. The American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America previously sub- 
mitted recommended changes for the 
proposed regulations to cover this $5,000 
exclusion and attended a special meeting 
set up for the consideration of the regu- 
lations. As originally proposed, the regu- 
lations would have denied the exclusion 
unless it were “in an amount determined 
without reference to any reserve.” The 
limitation would have applied to many 
cases of death benefits paid under in- 
sured employe plans. After conference 
the Internal Revenue Service omitted 
the objectionable words in the regula- 
tions which were made effective. 

Social Security Tax—Life Agents 

In the field of payroll taxation, the 
Internal Revenue Service along with the 
Bureau of OASI called upon the life 
insurance companies for a complete new 
study of the treatment of retired life 
insurance agents’ commissions, both de- 
ferred first year and renewal. The field 
has been one of great indecision, par- 
ticularly among Government field agents, 
and early conferences bear hope of pro- 
ducing greater clarity in the subject. 
Also on the matter of Social Security, 
the two life insurance company associa- 
tions set up a conference with the Pen- 
sion Trust Branch to study the com- 
plicated problem of integration of Social 
Security benefits in pension plans. 

As the Government set forth its plans 
and policies, so did the life insurance 
business. The American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association of 


in 1953 









PAUL H. WALKER 


America joined hands with Congress and 
administrative leaders to assist in for- 
mulating tax policy in matters related to 
insurance. The keynote of this tax policy 
was contained in a 43 page booklet and 
a separate statement on the “Jenkins- 
Keogh” individual retirement legislation 
both submitted to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Tax Policy of Life Insurance Business 

Covered by Booklet 

Most of the same material was pre- 
sented during the year also to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. In addition, the statement served 
as an announcement of tax policy by 
the life insurance business on the sub- 
jects covered by the booklet. Pertinent 
portions were called to the attention of 
the Internal Revenue Service in order 
that officials there could be fully aware 
of a determination to explore all ave- 
nues of solution to the several tax in- 
equities now facing life insurance. 

Subjects Treated in Booklet 

As briefly as possible, the subjects 
treated in the booklet are as follows: 

Taxation of annuities: Under present 
law annuity proceeds are taxed to the 
extent of 3% of the cost of the annuity 
until the annuitant has recovered his 
cost. Thereafter all the annuitant  re- 
ceives is taxable. The method is errone- 
ous because it presumes a higher inter- 
est rate on the annuity investment than 
actually exists and makes no allowances 
for the fact that the annuitant might 
die before he recovers the cost of the 
annuity. Under the proposed change in 
the law the annual taxable income of 
the annuitant would be 14% of the 
cost of the annuity. This would remain 
constant throughout the lifetime of the 
annuitant. This formula takes into ac- 
count the actual interest return, the de- 
clining payments on which interest is 
being paid and the possibility that an 
annuitant might die before recovering 
his investment. Special provisions are 
made for deferred annuities and em- 
ploye annuities. 

Pension and profit sharing plans: The 
memorandum deals with six items under 
the general heading of pension and profit 
sharing treatment provided by sections 
165 and 23(p). The first of these is the 
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discrimination between trusteed and non- 
trusteed pension plans in application of 
capital gains treatment. At the present 
time lump sum distributions before re- 
tirement are taxed at the favorable capi- 
tal gains rates only if the plan is a 
trusteed plan. Many plans provided by 
insurance companies such as Group an- 
nuity contracts have no trustee because 
obviously none is necessary. The memo- 
randum has asked Congress to remedy 





Paul H. Walker 


Mr. Walker, born in Mississippi, 
was educated at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and the George Washington 
University, with degrees of LL.B. and 
LL.M. He is a member of District of 
Columbia bar and has also been ad- 
mitted to practice before U. S. Su- 
preme Court and other courts. After 
graduation from law school he prac- 
ticed with a tax firm and later joined 
the legal staff of the Tax Court as 
reporter of the Tax Court Reports. 
He is secretary of the Junior Bar 
Section, District of Columbia Bar 
Association and in 1950 was editor of 
the District of Columbia “Young 
Lawyer,” Junior Bar Section publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Walker joined the staff in 
W ashington of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America in January of this 
year. In World War II he was a 
combat infantryman with the 29th 
Division in Europe. 











the inequity and enable recipients of 
lump sum payments under non-trusteed 
plans to report the payments as capital 
gains. 

One proposal would make it clear that 
employes of insurance companies and 
exempt corporations are taxed under 
qualified employe annuities only when 
they receive benefits. The present word- 
ing of the Internal Revenue Code does 
not make it clear that the benefits of 
section 165 apply to corporations such 
as life insurance companies and exempt 
corporations. There is a ruling which 
extends the coverage of section 165 to 
employes of these corporations but the 
law itself should be made certain. 

The booklet called to the attention of 
Congress a tax discrimination which 
favors non-insured plans. An employe’s 
trust is exempt from all income tax but 
an insurance company must pay a tax 
of 6%% on net investment income even 
on the funds for a qualified employe’s 
trust. 


Some Other Corrections Wanted by Life 
Business 


The memorandum asks legislative re- 
lief from the current position of the 
Internal Revenue Service which dis- 
qualifies a profit sharing trust if the 
trust allocates profits, which have been 
held for less than two years, for the 
purchase of Ordinary life insurance poli- 
cies on the lives of participants in the 
plan. It is of course to be hoped that 
the Internal Revenue Service will correct 
its position on this issue without neces- 
sitating Congressional action. Another 
inequity sought to be corrected is the 
present position of the Internal Revenue 
Service requiring the establishment of a 
trust to hold title to group annuities 
purchased under a profit sharing plan. 
A trust, in this instance, is superfluous, 
and in fact is such a nuisance that it 
prevents the purchase of group annuities 
for use in some profit sharing plans. 


One Method of Annuity Valuation 
Desired 


Valuation of survivorship annuities for 
estate and gift tax purposes is under 
present Treasury regulations discrimina- 
tory between annuities furnished by life 
insurance companies and other annuities. 
This is of particular importance in em- 
ploye annuities. The life insurance pro- 
posal would make one method of valua- 
tion applicable to all annuities. It does 
not ask for favorable treatment for in- 
surance but merely asks equal treatment. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Manager 
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Women Agents Discuss The Market Which 
They Find Themselves Best Fitted To Serve 


By E.izaBpeTH C. STEVENS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


There are those who contend that when a woman agent enters the 


life insurance selling field she is 
that life insurance is also a 


entering “a man’s world.” 
“woman’s world.” 


I_ believe 
Women of this country 


perhaps have a greater stake in life insurance in so far as its ultimate 


impact is concerned 


than men will 


ever have. It seems to me that 


women understand life insurance perhaps even more readily and may 
even believe in it more quickly than do men because women can easily 


visualize themselves dependent on life insurance proceeds. 
me that every agent, man or woman, 


It seems to 
must believe in it to sell it. 


For The Gold Book I have asked a number of successful women agents, 


“What market are you serving more effectively than men? 
this question women have been modest. They 
comparable with, but not more effective than men. 
life insurance are operating in the same market as men. 


In answering 
generally believe themselves 
Many career women in 
For example, 


business insurance and Group insurance, and often doing just as well as 


men. That efficiency is because they 


’ are well trained, and have the qualities 


required to be successful in selling life insurance. They have a great capacity 


for “the feel of life insurance’ 
standing of the social 


The life insurance sale is actually built 
around a family pattern. Because women 
understand the intricacies of family rela- 
tionship so well, it is little wonder that 
so many of them succeed in life insur- 
ance selling. 

3y studying the replies to the question 
I have presented to these outstanding 
woman agents the readers of The Gold 
Book will see immediately that women 
work just as hard as men in bringing 
protection to the American people; are 
as well trained; believe in life insurance 
as much as do the men. And this is im- 
portant, too: they are just as serious 
in their mission. It is a grand job they 
are performing for the industry as well 
as for the families of the United States 
and Canada. Comments of the women 
agents follow: 

MARY LaBELLA 
Chairman 1952-53 Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table 
Manhattan Life, Los Angeles 


“A man’s home is his castle, but his 
business is his kingdom.” This concept 
may not be soci lly acceptable, but it 
opens a business insurance discussion 
without delay. If you can get him to 
agree with this concept, then all you 
want to discuss in your initial approach 
is the ways and means of preserving his 
“castle” even though the whole business 
kingdom is lost. Look at it this way: he 
thinks of his business as the same asset 
in his estate as it represents to him while 
living. It’s easy to show him that this can 
be a dangerous and unrealistic assump- 
tion. The shrinkage due to liquidation 
costs, or transfer costs, or continuance 
costs are as high as 50%. He is used 
to thinking of his business as a going 
concern, with him in charge of the af- 
fairs. But with him out of the picture, 
doesn’t the picture change materially? 
He wouldn’t dream of operating his com- 
pany car without adequate liability in- 
surance. He doesn’t expect an accident 
put he can’t afford the possibility of one. 
Therefore, he can’t afford the _ possi- 
bility that his whole business empire, 
regardless of its size may suffer as a 
result of its meeting with an unexpected 
situation. In short, he can’t afford not 
to provide his family with the same 
value of his “going” business, if he isn’t 
around to take care of the situation. 


which is nothing more than a clear under- 
good that life insurance does. 





Wh 


Mary LaBella Sis Hoffman 


An easy prospect to reach and he is an 
easy one to sell. We all know at least 
a half dozen small businesses operating 
nearby. All you need is ONE, because 
your business insurance client can be- 
come your best center of influence. The 
people with whom he has prestige, the 
salesmen who call on him, the houses 

that wn him, the people he sells, the 
services he buys and uses, can all be ap- 
proached because he is your client. You 
only need one business case to get into 
the business market. And, remember the 
business owner, partner or head of the 
small corporation is approachable be- 
cause his kingdom is vulnerable. The 
very asset he has been banking on can 
be a liability, unless it is properly pro- 
tected. And if your business man feels 
that he will live on and on, then at least 
his business should be arranged to pro- 
vide him with a pension that will make 
his retirement fund under social secur- 
ity available to him, or at least, will not 
disqualify him for social security benefits. 


SIS HOFFMAN 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 


I answer your question, “What market 
are you serving more effectively than 
men?” a little reluctantly because I 
think many men are doing the same 
thing and probably just as effectively. 
That is to say: I have been working with 
wives and daughters, in many cases with 
widows and their families, and step by 
step have provided Inheritance Tax in- 





surance on the respective wives and busi- 
ness insurance on their men. When that 
has been accomplished I suggest annui- 
ties to “supplement and secure” the in- 
comes on the elders. This becomes al- 
most a time- -consuming endeavor because 
there is so much missionary work re- 
quired. I say time-consuming because 
women must be approached with an easy 
and leisurely attitude, many of such 
interviews being held while at luncheon 
or even dinner. But these groups have 
limitless possibilities and once having 
gained their confidence I find them real 
centers of influence. 





Elsie Doyle 


Sarah B. Smith 


SARAH B. SMITH 
Equitable Society, Fairmount 
West Virginia 

Forunately, early in my _ insurance 
career | became interested in Group in- 
surance, due to the circumstances that a 
large coal company in my territory was 
contemplating that kind of protection for 
its employes. At that time coal miners 
were not considered good risks for 
Group coverage as their occupation was 
regarded as too hazardous. Several in- 
surance companies with whom I dis- 
cussed the case would not assume the 
risk. My own company, however, did 
insure this group of 11,000 employes, 
with a coverage exceeding $16,000,000 of 
life insurance. After this experience I 
grew much interested in Group coverages 
and kept informed relative to new devel- 
opments in this kind of protection. At 
various times since then I have been 
consulted by management and by unions. 
My credit in Equitable for amount of 
Group insurance written to the end of 
1952 was $131,460,385. 

Along with Group I have written Ordi- 
nary Life, for large amounts in some 
years, and for not large when occupied 
with Group. My largest Ordinary case 
was for $250,000 on life of a young 
woman, a 20-Pay policy. In June, 1953, 
I placed a $200,000 business insurance 
policy on the life of the president of a 
corporation who is a young man. 

In general, I consider myself fortunate 
to be in the insurance business and am 
happy indeed to have been instrumental 
in bringing the benefits insurance pro- 
vides to so many people in Group and 
in individual policies. It seems to me to 
be a profession particularly well suited 
to women because it protects families 
and provides ideal plans for saving and 
retirement as well as the specific pro- 
tection in accident and health and hos- 
pitalization policies. 














ELIZABETH C, STEVENS 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

A research made not too long ago into 
the backgrounds of the women who 
enter and continue in the life insurance 
business indicated that the majority of 
these women are either widows with 
family responsibility or women with con- 
tinued family financial obligation. These 
women, experienced in running a home 
are in a position to talk with fathers 
and husbands from the needs standpoint 
but, more important, should be better 
able to discuss from a factual point of 
view the need for insurance with the 
wives of these clients. It seems to me 
we have a great service to perform by 
educating the wives and mothers in the 
uses of life insurance. Too often they 
are not drawn into the discussions when 
the insurance is placed on their husbands 
and they reluctantly agree to premiums 
taken out of their budget because they 
do not know just what these dollars 
are buying. If they were more ac- 
quainted with the insurance plan—its 
purpose and the nonforfeiture guarantees 
we would gain their friendship and ap- 
preciation for our service. They then 
would be of assistance in seeing that the 
insurance remains in force. 

It is accepted as a fact that women 
have an awareness of the many needs 
of aged persons who have necessarily 
been retired from a busy life into a new 
existence where they miss their former 
activity—associates and interests. A well- 
planned retirement plan cannot purchase 
a continuance of the life they. loved but 
the dollars can furnish replacements 
which permit them to fill their lives 
with new interests and maintain their in- 
dependence—so vitally important. 





Madeline C. Wong Eva M. Wendelken 


MADELINE C. WONG 

John Hancock, Boston 
From my point of view, women agents 
now have a great part in selling insur- 
ance for family needs. I major in sell- 
ing endowments. I usually have my in- 
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| * 
| Elizabeth C. Stevens 

| One of the leading woman business 
executives in America, Elizabeth C. 
Stevens, has spent nearly all of her 
business life studying problems in 
connection with life insurance produc- 
|tion. Her acquaintance with agency 
executives of insurance companies is 
unusually large. Also, she has met 
hundreds of general agents and man- 
agers as well as personal producers 
'who have attended schools of Agency 
|Management Association and _ also 
|personal producers attending AMA 
| schools or studying at Hartford 
| headquarters. 

| A graduate of Smith College she 
| 

| 

| 





became associated with late John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., who was 
| founder of Life Insurance Sales Re- 
‘ scaealk Bureau and continued as man- 
|; ager until his death. When the Bu- 
| reau and Association of Life Agency 
| Officers Association merged into Life 
|Insurance Agency Management As- 
' sociation, Charles J. Zimmerman, 
manager, she became secretary-treas- 
urer. In this organization of 243 
companies, some are from abroad, 
include Canada, Brazil and Argentina. 














terviews when the wives are present and 
can listen to what | have to say, as I 
find, in many cases, it is quite useless 
to interview the men alone, unless they 
are single, since most of them discuss 
their needs with their wives nowadays. 

‘his, too, 
application in many cases. 

From what eeskeeies I’ve had, the 
wives have a great part in making deci- 
sions with their husbands, and if I can 
really get the lady of the house inter- 
ested, she is a great help to me in in- 
fluencing her husband. She may handle 
the budget and know just how the finan- 
cial situation stands. 

I do not think I serve any market 
more effectively than men but I feel I 
can more effectively get to the man 
through the wife. The woman agent, by 
her tactfulness can easily make friends 
with wives. After all, there is nothing 
like woman to woman talk! 


EVA MAE WENDELKEN 
Mutual Of New York 


Hammond, La. 

In this day of professional specializa- 
tion the swing in life insurance selling 
is definitely toward the programming 
technique. Mr. Average American may 
shon around and engage the services of 
several different doctors for minor ail- 
ments, but when he needs to undergo 
a complete physical analysis he places 
himself in the hands of a specialist. Like- 
wise, Mr. Average American may pur- 
chase from different agents several small 
policies, but when a professional agent 
offers to do an estate analysis or a 
complete programming job the results 
usually are larger policies set up under 
modes of settlement that will assure 
maximum benefits. 

By nature women tend to pay more 
attention to detail and to mind less the 
tedious work digg ge much attention to 
detail. Because of this feminine charac- 
teristic, women can do an excellent job 
in programming. Not only does this type 
of selling result in larger policies, but 
the persistency is usually much higher; 
and a programming job, properly exe- 
cuted, can be a wonderful way to build 
prestige. 








Lois W. Nelson 


Leola Zavodsky 


aids in getting an immediate 


LEOLA A. ZAVODSKY 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Based solely on previous conversation 
with men engaged in the life insurance 
business I would say that I serve the 
female market better than most men do. 
3y no means do I confine my selling to 
women. They are an excellent market 
not only from the standpoint of being 
approachable, but also salable and re- 
newable. 

Everywhere one reads statistics show- 
ing the tremendous amount of money 
women handle and _ control. Why 
shouldn’t it be a good (field for me—for 
anyone in the insurance business ? 

considerable part of my success in 
selling women has been due to my pin- 
pointing “the need” to the extent that 
each is motivated to take action and to 
continue her contract through the years. 
Many of my women clients have ar- 
ranged for second, third and even more 
contracts. 

There is another field of selling to 
women that has been successful for me. 
Many of my life insurance sales to busi- 
ness men have been made by an origi- 
nal approach to the wife, selling her on 
the need of larger volume of life insur- 
ance for her husband. 


LOIS W. NELSON 
Lincoln National Life, Detroit 
Ninety-five per cent of my work is 

done on a referred lead basis as the re- 
sult of a complete estate analysis, All 
of the insurance I sell is to fill a specific 
need and on the sound and practical 
basis of offering the client the type of 
insurance which best fits the need. We 
submit all of the assets in an estate to a 
trial probate, so the complete effect of 
an estate settlement can be clearly 
shown. 

Not only do we show the situation if 
the husband predeceases the wife, but 
also the impact on the estate if she 
predeceases him—or dies shortly after 
him. By so doing we find insurance 
needs and indicate how to conserve prop- 
erty values, which, at times, runs into 
many thousands of dollars of potential 
savings. 

All men and women are interested in 
conserving as much of their estates as is 
possible for their families, and in this 
age of inflation and high taxes, if we can 
make one dollar do the job of several, 
our work is appreciated as a real service. 








Grace Gwinner 


Romola D. Hardy 


ROMOLA D. HARDY 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Charlotte, N. C. 


While I have written many women 
prospects and small cases | have also 
been fortunate enough to do some busi- 
ness insurance, tax and Group cases. 
With my large acquaintance among both 
sexes I cover as many needs as | can 
find. A prospect is a prospect, and that’s 
as good an answer to your question as 
I can give. 


GRACE GWINNER 

Connecticut Mutual, Kansas City, Mo. 

Most of my work is among profes- 
sional women associated with the medical 
field. For the most part, these women 
prefer to do business with another 
woman because they feel she will better 
understand their particular problem. 

Few of my clients have dependents 
and they are interested strictly in sav- 


ines and retirement income. They are 
capable of saving a sizeable amount 
since they have no dependents and their 
expenses are moderate. 

I always draw up a very complete ex- 
planation of the contract and deliver it 
with this policy. My clients appreciate 
this and show it by the number of re- 
ferred leads they give me. Of my clients 
90% are a result of referred leads. 





Mary B. Gowdey 


Lesla M. Sabin 


LESLA M. SABIN 
Federal Life, Chicago 

It is my firm conviction that the 
“women’s market” is best served by 
women agents. Of the many reasons 
which make me think this is true, the 
first one I shall give is that the entire 
background of the woman agent is such 
that she has a clearer and better under- 
standing of problems which beset women 
than a man can have although I’ll admit 
some men have sympathy for such prob- 
lems. It takes a woman who has been 
forced to make ends meet and follow a 
close budget herself to be a real help to 
another woman going through those 
same steps she knows so well. The 
women of the country are the spenders; 
that is, they handle the family finances 
in most cases and many men are glad 
to be relieved of the problems of meet- 
ing the bills and trying to come out 
with a little to save. Therefore, since 
“Our Nell” agent has been forced into 
the insurance business through necessity 
of providing, and in cases very suddenly, 
too, for a disabled husband as well as 
children, and maybe also an aged parent, 
she is so well equipped to counsel and 
plan with another woman her and her 
family’s insurance program and to show 
her how to keep it in force. 

There is no reticence in talking to 
another woman concerning past and 
present states of health. I am sure 
women agents have been able to write 
many women because any difficulty they 
may have had in this regard can be 
easily cleared if the facts can be gotten. 

The women agent strikes a sympathe- 
tic note often by being in a business so 
much dominated by men. On this ac- 
count, her courage is appreciated by 
other women and more often than not 
she can have a good right hand in her 
women policyholders in regard 10 fur- 
ther business, in her own family or the 
family of friends. 


MARY BYRD GOWDEY 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Tex. 
During my 25 years as a_ business 

woman, I have seen women move into 
wider areas of interest and participation. 
I have observed them play a more active 
part in community affairs. Statistics 
show that 18 million of America’s 56 
million women work away from home 
and also that 75% of the death claims 
paid are paid to women. 

Because so many millions of women 
and children live today under protection 
of life insurance, women have a right 
and a responsibility to know what their 
protection means and how it can be 
used for the best interest of the family. 

My job as a professional insurance 
agent is to tell women how, through life 
insurance, they may prepare for their 
financial future. I feel I have much in 
common with the business and _ profes- 
sional women and because of my per- 
sonal experience can arrange a program 
for them. Through a heart to heart talk 
with a business or professional woman, 
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I feel I can appeal to her good judg- 
ment. Because of the many personal 
angles to life insurance, I feel she would 
feel freer to discuss her problems with 
me. I like women and like to deal with 
them in business. Most women, when 
sold, are eager to help me sell others. 


EDWINA MacGREGOR, CLU 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Houston, Tex. 

Among the adv antages women have 
over men as agents is the ability to gain 
entrance in the home at almost any 
time of day and secure an audience with 
the woman of the house. As a rule, she 
is soon confiding in the agent as to the 
amount of insurance her husband carries 
and as to the way she feels about it. In 
several instances I’ve had the experi- 
ence of having wives of important busi- 
ness men reveal the fact that their hus- 
bands carried very little life insurance, 
and what a source of worry it was to 
them. These same business men had 
continuously been leading agents to be- 
lieve that they were loaded with life 
insurance. 





Chase, Ltd. 
Alice Boone 


Edwina MacGregor 


Also, wives will indicate insurance 
needs of other members of the family. 
The woman agent has an excellent op- 
portunity to secure the aid of the 
wife in selling her husband. Women 
do most of the shopping for the family 
needs of today and they can see what 
it would mean not to have the dollars 
with which to meet the essential needs. 
The agent can create within the mind 
of the wife a determination to always 
have dollars to meet those needs regard- 
less of her husband’s death or disability. 

As woman to woman they speak the 
same language, have the same problems, 
and, therefore, meet on a common 
ground. The wife is made to feel the 
sincerity of the agent of her own sex in 
wanting to help arrange for the financial 
security of her family. 

Also, when the woman agent is a little 
low on prospects, it is a good time to 
run in and drink a cup of at with one 
of these wives. They prove excellent 
centers of influence for they crave for 
others the peace of mind that is theirs, 
and do not hesitate to give names of 
prospects and also to recommend to 
others the insurance woman who has 
been so helpful to them. 





ALICE BOONE 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

In analyzing my 1952 production my 
conclusion is that despite the fact that I 
made approximately the same number of 
sales to men as to women I am serving 
the woman’s market more effectively 
than men are. 

I cultivate this market because it offers 
an easy and natural approach, welcomed 
by the woman prospect. I find a woman 
prefers to have another woman talk to 
her about life insurance, one who under- 
stands her problems and her hesistancies 
and who will not belittle her lack of 
understanding of life insurance and its 
value, particularly as it applies to her. 
The woman’s point of view is extremely 
important and valuable in helping create 
a meeting of the minds. Furthermore, 


I like to talk to women. 
The woman’s market is wide open. 
Only occasionally do men leave the 


lucrative field of selling to men. In my 
own agency a girl or woman is seldom 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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Detector in War Mine Fields 


By T. W. Weston 
Occidental Life, Houston, Tex. 


I was born in Austria, reared in Hun- 
father was a Czech and my 
In the nation- 


gary, my 
mother was an Austrian. 


ality conscious world of Europe, this 


means that at all times one finds himself 
on the wrong side when trouble starts. 
After finishing high school I attended 
the University of Peter Pazmany in 
Budapest, but the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939 put an end to my formal 
education. I was taken into forced labor 
battalions and marched in front of the 
German Armies, deep into 
education was. taken 
labor camps, 


advancing 
Russia. My 
over by SS men, Gestapo, 
concentration camps, hunger and disease. 
During these years, while I was digging 
anti-tank ditches and walking into mine 
fields, as a live mine detector, | had not 
seen my family. At the war’s end, I 
found out that they were all killed by 
the invading German Army. 

Entered Social Service in Europe 

After being liberated from one of the 
concentration camps, I started hopelessly 
looking for my friends and relatives ail 
over Europe. I became associated with 
an American social service organization, 
and, as their representative, | have fol- 


lowed the advancing troops, prepared 
the list of names of survivors, which 
later was sent all over the world to 


anxious relatives. 

In the infamous Bergen Belsen Con- 
centration Camp, 1 had _ miraculously 
found my childhood sweetheart, and we 
were married there in August, 1945. My 
activities for this social service agency 
took me around Europe, and, because of 
my frequent brushes with Russian mili- 
tary authorities, it became obvious that 
I might suddenly disappear behind the 
Iron Curtain. My superiors, therefore, 
arranged a job for me at the home 
office in New York, and in January, 1947, 
my dreams came true when I first 
sighted the Statue of Liberty. 

After spending a year with the social 





T. W. WESTON 


service organization 1 became interested 
in life insurance. It impressed me as a 
symbol of what free people in a democ- 
racy can achieve for their families, se- 
curity. It was particularly appealing to 
a man just arrived from a world where 
everything material and moral had been 
torn to pieces. So in March, 1948, I be- 


came a life insurance agent. I felt I 
was in the career where I had pro- 
fessional standing and lawyers, doctors 


and other professional people became 
my clients. One of the first tasks I 
had was to learn the English language. 
My first insurance selling was in New 
York but because of my little boy’s 
health I moved to Texas and became 
associated with the Occidental. With 
the Occidental I paid for $885,000 during 
my first year, and started my second 
year py writing $250,000 in my first full 
month 
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Insurance Best Property 


(Continued from Page 52) 


cation for the children. It can be a 
pension for a widow’s old age. It can 
be a wedding gift for newly-married 
couples. It perpetuates a man’s love and 
care for as long as they are needed. It 
can’t replace love, but it can supply what 
love would have provided. And it can 
be secured with a down payment just 
like the house that the down payment 
did not secure. 

If your client cares (and most men 
do), then it is your happy privilege to 
provide him with just what he needs 
for when he is not here. And more than 
that, in providing for when he is gone 
you can enhance his present enjoyment 
in his other properties. He can safely 
buy that house if he has a mortgage 
policy in case he doesn’t live long 
enough. He can operate his business 
knowing that it is good not only for 
now, but when he is gone its value can 
go to the family for whom he is putting 
out the effort. He can own an automo- 
bile and belong to a golf club, or have 
a box at the baseball park and go on 
vacation, because he has paid the down 
payment on his family’s future and 
doesn’t have to save every nickel he gets 
for fear he won't live long enough. 

The agent should keep his talk and 
his illustrations simple. He should use 
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NEW SPECIAL PREFERRED POLICY 
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| the lowest cost protection consistent with accumulation of full ordinary life cash values! 
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JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
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every day experiences. He must stick to 
straight life insurance. It’s easier to do 
so and is just as maneuverable. After 
all, there is nothing fundamentally new 
in life insurance and there are no bar- 
gains, It’s a dollar for dollar proposition. 
A man receives what he pays for. Some- 
times the client asks about this or that 
fancy plan he saw in a magazine or that 
a friend has or which has been pro- 
posed to him by some other agent. As 
far as I am concerned I tell him that all 
life insurance companies have the same 
forms to sell: term insurance, which is 
fire insurance on your life—and some- 
times it is needed—plain, straight life 
insurance; life insurance you can pay 
up in a limited number of years; the 
endowment or savings plan, and an- 
nuities, The fancy offering is just a 
combination of two or more of these. 
Life insurance is good stuff; you don't 
need to daze and confuse your clients 
to get them to take it. The more you 
simplify it for them, the better they 
like it. 

A couple of years ago a client called 
me and said he had received a proposal 
on his son’s life from one of our insur- 
ance companies whose actuaries had fig- 
ured out “something new, particularly 
suited to the needs of young men.” He 
wanted me to look it over, so I went 
to see him and found that the wonderful 
plan was Term to 65. Now, just imagine 
a man of wealth, with plenty of insur- 
ance on his life, buying Term to 65 on 
his son. Of course, I used the chance 
to sell him a good-sized policy of Ordi- 
nary life on the boy. 

That doesn’t mean I disapprove of 
Term, There are plenty of cases where 
Term, not Term to 65, but Term for a 
while on a young man may be the only 
answer. | sell family protection contracts 
whenever the need warrants, and that 
brings me around to remarking that it 
is the agent’s responsibility to find out 
enough about his client to know what 
is right for him, It is too easy, and it 
is in fact wrong and irresponsible just 
to sell a man something he has heard 
about and thinks he would like—just to 
make a quick sale. I have turned down 
sales when the client was determined 
on something that was foolish for him, 
and it has never hurt me. 

When a man can’t afford life insur- 
ance, I tell him so, but that is rare. 
U sually there is a margin, and that mar- 
gin can be widened by adjusting his 
ideas. 


Making the Sale But Half the Job 


When you have made the sale, you 
have only half done the job. You still 
have the moral responsibility of making 
certain that it is properly arranged. 
Your client won’t know the difference 
maybe; not right away, because he 
doesn’t know what to ask for, but you 
know the place that settlement agree- 
ments take in making life insurance 
work, and just because he doesn’t know, 
it rests on you. Besides, if that doesn’t 
worry you too much, the day is coming 
when some other agent will enlighten 
him, and there goes your client. 
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Head, 


It is extremely difficult for anyone 
versed in the philosophy of life insur- 
ance to over-estimate its economic and 
social effect upon society. To measure 
the exact effect of each individual policy 
on society is beyond the realm of possi- 
bilities, and statistical evidence will never 
be an adequate measurement of the 
worth of life insurance to society. The 
intrinsic values, more often than not, 
outweigh the pecuniary values. Who, but 
those whose lives are directly affected, 
are able to judge the worth of a $4,000 
educational policy to a middle income 
family as compared to a $100,000 policy 
for a wealthy family ? 


No Longer a “Die to Win” Proposition 


Financial security in a free economy 
is, and will continue to be, an individual 
problem regardless of any Social Secur- 
ity program. Life insurance is the one 
institution that permits the individual 
to plan his (and his family’s) financial 
security regardless of when death or 
total disability occurs. In liberalizing the 
life insurance contract to include disa- 
bility income, the industry has covered 
a need that could be more disastrous 
than death itself. 

Thrift is a virtue that should be en- 
couraged, and the life insurance contract 
enables many individuals who would not 
otherwise save to set aside systematic- 
ally and conveniently part of their earn- 
ings. Protection, financially for one’s 
family, in form of death benefits and 
savings for the benefit of the insured 
while he lives in one contract serves the 
best interest of most families. The sav- 
ings in a life insurance contract may be 
utilized in an emergency (or opportunity) 
by the insured or converted to a life 
income for his retirement. Thus, life 
insurance is no longer a “die to win” 
proposition. In fact, more money is now 
paid annually to the living insureds than 
to the beneficiaries of the deceased. This 
shift in emphasis shows the ability of 
the life insurance contract to adapt itself 
to our needs in a highly industrial and 
constantly changing economy. 


Life Insurance Ownership Denotes 
Character 


One of the questions asked by many 
employers when interviewing a prospec- 
tive employe is, “How much life insur- 
ance do you own?” The answer to this 
question will help the interviewer in 
judging the character of the applicant. 
The individual who is interested in 
meeting his obligations and protecting 
his family is the type of employe every- 
one would like to hire. The fact that 
an individual owns some life insurance 
will frequently help him obtain credit 
since it is evidence of his reliability. The 
loan value of a life insurance policy is 
available in case of an emergency or if 
a business opportunity presents itself. 
This permits the insured to use the cash 
value when he think these funds would 
best suit his needs. 

The widow with dependent children 
has the difficult task of endeavoring to 
rear the family without a father and 
husband. This in itself is of major im- 
portance to the future welfare of the 
entire family. A mother’s time is the 


best inheritance the children can receive 
from their father. The proper environ- 
ment will greatly influence the future 
activities 
Life 


and outlook of the children. 


insurance prov ides 


the funds to 


The Family A Bulwark Of A 


By RatpH H. WHeErRRY 






Division of Insurance and Real Estate 


Pennsylvania State College 








guarantee financially both a_ full-time 
mother and an economic environment 
that will keep the family together. The 
family is the bulwark of our American 
heritage, and crime is not usually born 
in an atmosphere of health and Chris- 
tianity found in the average American 
home of adequate financial resources. 
Our penal and mental institutions are 
now overcrowded in many cities, but life 
insurance has_ helped keep many an 
individual out of these institutions by 
supplying the funds to finance the family 
during the critical years. 


The Home Owner 


The possibility of losing one’s home 
upon the death of the breadwinner has 
received more than passing attention 
from the life insurance industry. The 
savings of a lifetime may be lost if the 





Ralph H. Wherry 


Dr. Wherry is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College and took addi- 
tional study at New York University 
and Pennsylvania State College. He 
belongs to American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance and 
American Association of University 
Professors. Author of many maga- 
zine articles, he also wrote the text- 
book “Insurance Principles” to be 
published by Rinehart & Co, in Janu- 
ary, 1954. He is a member of Lucas & 
Wherry, insurance consultants. 

Dr. W herry is former associate 
professor of economics at West Vir- 
ginia University. 














mortgage on a home has to be fore- 
closed. The fear of again paying rent is 
not a very pleasant thought for a widow 
to face on a reduced income. The Ameri- 
can home owner has been gradually edu- 
cated on the subject of protecting his 
home in case of death and mortgage 
cancellation policies are, generally speak- 
ing, considered a part of the necessities 
of life, thus permitting the family to pay 
off the mortgage, upon the death of the 
insured, and continuing to live in their 
own home, if they so desire . 

Education above the secondary level 
is becoming more and more of a social 
necessity. The economic value of an 
education has been verified by numerous 
surveys. The convenience of paying for 
a college education while the child is 
attaining college age and status is the 
basis of the “educational” policy. If only 
one child educated by the funds sup- 
plied by an “educational” policy was to 
become a national or international lead- 
er, the idea would be worth-while. How- 
ever, it is obvious that thousands of 
young men and women attend institu- 
tions of higher learning each year be- 
cause of educational life insurance pol- 
icies. Many of these individuals have 
become leaders in all phases of our in- 
dustrial, professional and governmental 
life. To estimate what portion of their 
success was due to their formal “educa- 
tion” would be ridiculous. 


Assures Serenity 


“Peace of mind” can be instituted in 
many ways by a life insurance program. 
Knowing that regardless of when or 
where death, or disability occurs one’s 
family will be able to maintain a decent 
standard of living permits the insured to 











do a better job each day in his chosen 
position or profession. The knowledge 
that adequate funds will be available to 
assist the insured in financing his retire- 
ment program augments this feeling of 
security. The increased tempo of an in- 
dustrial economy has caused many per- 
sons of so-called middle age to become 
afflicted with nervous conditions, heart 
condition, etc. Mental attitude, in such 

cases, will frenquently help one recover 
to a greater extent than medicinal prepa- 
rations. An individual with a complete 
life insurance program will have less 
cause to worry when ill about recovery 
and expenses. Conversely, he is apt to 
recover more quickly. 

Business uses of life insurance are a 
part of the industrial scene. Labor 
unions have increased the demand for 
Group life insurance and annuities. These 
benefits while frequently small are of 
great value because they are certain and 
paid the individual when needed most. 


Surveys indicated that these “fringe” 
benefits reduce labor turnover and _ in- 
crease the worker’s efficiency. The re- 


sulting increased production, per worker, 
has assisted in raising the American 
standard of living. 


The Borrower 


The use of life insurance to protect 
the lender of funds in case the borrower 
should die is becoming a common prac- 
tice. This helps reduce the risk to the 
lender and in turn reduces the cost to 
the borrower. “Buy and Sell” agree- 
ments between partners or stockholders 
financed by life insurance has increased 
the efficiency of all concerned. This 
practice keeps the ow nership of the busi- 
ness within the control of those who 
now own it and enhances their efficiency 
and morale. Key man life insurance has 
permitted industry to keep worth-while 
employes satisfied through a deferred 
compensation plan and at the same time 
keep the business solvent in case of the 
death of the key man. Sole proprietors 
have been able to perpetuate théir busi- 
ness and stimulate the interest of young- 
er employes in the business while the 
sole proprietor is alive through “Sole 
Proprietor” life insurance. 

The investment practices of life insur- 
ance companies have helped develop an 
ever-changing economy. During the 
period of 1880-1890, when the railroad 
industry required funds for expansion 


purposes, the life insurance companies 
were buying railroad bonds in large 
quantities. The public utility era was 


financed largely by funds provided by 
the life insurance companies. During 
the war periods, governmental bonds be- 
came the major holdings of the life in- 
surance companies and as these bonds 
matured the funds were directed as re- 
quired to the peacetime activities of in- 
dustry. Helping finance a war in times 
of need is a patriotic chore rather than 
an economic one. However, some Con- 
gressmen were fearful lest the insur- 
ance companies should sell their bonds 
immediately after the conflict and weak- 
en the bond market. The insurance com- 
pany, in most cases, held the bonds until 
they matured and then appraised the 
economy for the proper investment. 


Field of Housing 


In the field of housing, the life insur- 
ance industry has served in two capa- 
first, 


cities: they have loaned funds to 


merican 





Heritage 






























RALPH H. WHERRY 


individuals and corporations to finance, 
in part, their own dwellings and_build- 
ings. Almost every hamlet in the United 
States has homes or apartment houses 
built primarily with the accumulated sav- 
ings of individuals through the facilities 
of life insurance. Secondly, the life in- 
surance companies have on their own 
initiative built entire communities when 
the need was apparent. This includes 
streets, sewage systems, power plants 
and other essentials as well as_ the 
homes. 

The practice of financing the rolling 
stock of railroads and airlines has been 
a relatively recent development. Under 
an agreement, life insurance funds are 
used to purchase planes, cars, and loco- 
motives, then leased to the railroad or 
airline. This procedure is being carried 
into the field of the actua) industrial 
plant and its equipment in a few cases as 
the need arises. The entire plant is pur- 
chased by the life insurance company or 
companies from the corporation (owner) 
then leased back to them with the right 
to buy the plant from the insurance 
company in a stipulated number of years 
at a definite price. This procedure pro- 
vides the corporation with working capi- 
tal and funds for expansion when needed 
most. 

The research and advertising programs 
of life insurance companies individually 
and collectively (through their various 
associations) have contributed much to 
our knowledge in the field of medical 
science and safety. These programs, plus 
a periodic check-up of insured indi- 
viduals, have helped lengthen the life 
span of many persons. 


Research Programs 


The research programs of life insur- 
ance companies have contributed to a 
lower mortality rate, especially for those 
individuals under age 45, where the fatal 
diseases have been controlled. Since the 
young father is not as apt to die leaving 
a widow and children, the stability and 
well-being of American life has bene- 
fitted materially. The nursing services 
offered by some life insurance companies 
is a social service in the best tradition 
and should not be underestimated since 
it is frequently available to those least 
able to pay for the service. National 
advertising regarding one’s health is ob- 
viously beneficial to the many who use 
it, but the success of such programs in 
monetary terms is difficult to estimate. 
Printed material frequently distributed 

(Continued on Page 152 
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Griffin M. Lovelace 


Educator 
Scholar 
Author 
Editor 
Executive 
and 
Creative Thinker 


He became a life underwriter fifty years ago. He retired as a Vice President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company in 1945. But he is still active in following “the gleam” which has 
always beckoned him onward toward the expanding horizons of fine scholarship. 


His concept of life insurance as a primary social means for meeting 
certain essential human needs and for promoting and conserving 
the “greater values of life” in the American home—is a classic of 
creative thinking. 


His organization of the principles and practices of life underwriting 
within the frame-work of this concept—as developed in his books 
and university courses—is a classic of educational method. 


The fruits of his vision and work are basic elements in professional 
life underwriting as it is taught and practiced today. 


Truly—the institution of life insurance has been lifted to a higher level by the ideas and 
ideals of this great but modest man. 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 Union Square — New York 3, N. Y. 














































Ten Men Covered To Protect 


About two years ago, the president 


of a company in Boston died. His wife 
and children inherited his stock, 
one-half of the out- 


which 
was approximately 
standing stock. 
Although he was an older man than 
I am, it was my pleasure to know him 
and admire him for his position in our 
community for a number of years. At 
the time of his death, my thoughts 
turned to him a great deal, and I re- 
membered that he once told me that 
he was giving about ten men in his 
organization the right to buy stock in 
the company, in order for them to feel 
a growing sense of ownership of their 


company. 
The Approach 


So, when one of these ten men was 
elected president, as my friend’s suc- 
cessor, I called on him. 
also had known him and had done some 


Incidentally, I 


personal business with him. 

My approach to him was based on 
the idea of a stock purchase agreement. 
By this I mean that I informed him that 
his predecessor had told me about the 
acquisition of stock by about ten of 
their principal employes. 
how important it seemed to me for 
each of these ten persons to agree to 
sell their stock back to the corporation 
in the event of the death of any one of 
them. It seemed to me that it would 
benefit the surviving employe-stockhold- 
ers, because the stock would remain 
among the active management and not 
be distributed among the beneficiaries 
of any deceased stockholder. It would 
be beneficial to the heirs of a deceased 
stockholder because they would have a 
market for their stock and receive a fair 
value for it. 

It seems to me that normally it is not 
a good investment for an outside inter- 
est to purchase a small amount of stock 
in a close corporation. It is oftentimes 
too risky. I think it unusual to find any 
outsider who would be interested in 
buying the stock of a deceased stock- 
holder, unless he wanted to try to obtain 
control of the corporation, and_ this 
would be well nigh impossible where 
there are several active employes who 
are anxious to keep control. 

The whole idea appealed to the new 
president and the acting stockholders 
My sale looked like a simple one until 
a statement was made by one of them 
in a meeting. This particular stockholder 
said to me: “Of course, it is smart for 
us to buy this insurance because we 
can charge the premium off as a tax 


I pointed out 


ar Trouble With aseaati 


“We are born to trouble; and we 
may depend upon it, whilst we live in 
this world we shall have it, though 
with intermissions: that is, in whatever 
state we are we shall find a mixture of 
good and evil; and therefore the true 
way to contentment is to know how to 
bear these vicissitudes of life—the re- 
turns of good and evil—so as neither 
to be exalted by the one nor overthrown 
by the other, but to bear ourselves to- 
wards everything which happens with 


such ease and indifference of mind as 
to hazard as little as may be.”—Sterne. 
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By Ropert B. PitcHer 


General Agent, John Hancock, Boston 


deduction each year.” IT informed him 
that this could not be done by law. 


The Presentation Which Won Case 


The enthusiasm for my suggested plan 
began to freeze rapidly, and I could see 
that many of them had simply taken for 
granted that the premiums would be 
allowed as a business deduction by the 
corporation. So, in an effort to circum- 
vent this objection, I reasoned with 
them as follows 

“Gentlemen, I doubt very much if you 
really would want to have these pre- 
miums for the insurance treated as a 
deductible item, because you cannot have 
your cake and eat it too. By that | 
mean that the life insurance enjoys an 
enviable position in that in the event 
of the death of any one of the insureds, 
then the difference between the face 
amount of the policy and the premiums 
paid, the return over cost, would come 
into this corporation—tax free. 

“For example, suppose a man is in- 
sured for $50,000, and premiums have 
been paid into his policy to the extent 
of $10,000. The increment of $40,000 at 
the time of his death would not be taxed 
as income to the corporation (see 22b 
IRC). On the other hand, if in a profit- 
able year, this same $40,000 came into 
the corporation, then 52% of it under 
present corporate tax laws would be 


orporation 





reportable as income if life insurance 
did not enjoy this particular exemption. 

“Believe me, gentlemen, I know of 
instances where this has made a tre- 
mendous difference. Therefore, I believe 
if you think it through, it would not 
be advisable to have premiums deducti- 
ble today and, in turn, have the life 
insurance return over cost after death 
be reportable as income. Uncle Sam 
needs tax money, and he is not going 
to give you the advantage both ways. 
Cost Per Thousand Was Really Small 


“May I point out two more things, to 
you. Actually, when we think of the 
se of this insurance over, say, a 20- 
year period, the cost per year per thou- 
maid is very small indeed. As a matter 
of fact, it could compare favorably with 
your fire insurance rates. And, don’t 
forget that the cash values are growing 
as an asset to the company for emer- 
gency purposes. Because of the Emeloid 
case, it may very well be that these 
cash values would not be considered a 
violation of Section 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which deals with an ex- 
cess of the surplus in a corporation. 

“You have a pension plan, which is 
comparable to the Union plans through- 
out the country. This does not do much 
for the executives like yourselves. Per- 
haps in the event of retirement of one 
of you, the settlement options of the 
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ROBERT B. PITCHER 


life insurance policy could be employed 
on a deferred compensation basis. 

“However, before we get too engrossed 
in this matter of insuring ten people, 
we had better see whether you can meet 
the medical requirements. So, I would 
like to bring my doctor down here and 
have each of you examined without any 
sense of obligation.” 

The ten agreed to the medical exami- 
nation. Two of them were rated for 
physical reasons, and the company was 
willing to pay the rating. So, the case 
seemed to be well on the way until one 
of the stockholders wanted to bring in 
a friend of his in the life insurance 
business. However, after talking with 
them again on the element of service 
which could offer, convincing them 
that the actual cost over a period of 
years in all of the leading companies 
would be about the same, and pointing 
out the wisdom of doing business with 
a company whose home office is right 
here in their own city, I am pleased to 
say that the business came to me. It 
was a very handsome case, with sub- 
stantial premiums. 


Brundage on Young Men 


(Continued from Page 31) 


saw how it makes possible a financial 
understanding and an increased standard 
of living that otherwise would be a 
gamble, a worry. 

During the interview, a lot of Bert 
3rown’s satisfaction rubbed off on Joe 
Zager, the agent, and will help Joe be- 
lieve even more in his business. There 
are many young men similar to Joe who 
are selling life insurance today. They 
are constantly seeing the current ad- 
vantages of insurance. They sell it, not 
as an instrument for remote use, but 
as property with immediate benefits. 
This concept is clearly present in the 
Mortgage Cancellation idea. Perhaps 
that is why this use is so readily ac- 
cepted. 

It is needed now for a specific obliga- 
tion. Retirement is long range. Family 
protection is for an indefinite amount. 
But mortgage insurance needs are imme- 
diate and measurable. For many young 
people it is their first lesson in life 
insurance. Taught by a good agent, it is 
unforgetable, invaluable instruction. 

Today, residential mortgages total 
more than $60 billion. How much of this 
giant sum is covered by life insurance 
is not precisely known, but undoubtedly 
the percentage is substantial. Much of 
the $60 billion, however, can be directly 
attributed to the fact that life insurance 
permits young men to contract obliga- 
tions that otherwise would be too large 
for their peace of mind. It is this unique 
power of life insurance that young peo- 
ple, as buyers or sellers, appreciate most 
about the product today. 
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A 1953 Look At The Group Insurance Business 


For many years, in fact since I en- 
tered the Group insurance field in 1924, 
I have been hearing observations from 
the alarmists, the milquetoasts and the 
doubting Thomases that the saturation 
point in Group insurance was at hand. 
I well remember in 1947—when I re- 
turned to Group insurance from a seven- 
year sojourn in Canada—lI heard some 
of our talented Group salesmen sing the 
blues about the future of Group insur- 
ance and voice increasing fear that the 
market was drying up fast. I have never 
been able to share their point of view. 
I believe we have just begun to reap 
the harvest of 
these many years by the early crusade 
led by both employers and life insur- 
death and other 
corporation pay- 


ance men to market 
benefits through the 
roll. 

In the space of this relatively brief 
article I shall try to support my feeling 
of optimism for the great future which 
lies ahead for the so-called wholesale 
side of our business. Nothing I shall 
put forward in support of my position, 
however, should be interpreted in the 
slightest way as a feeling that the place 
of the life insurance agent, that experi- 
enced and skillful estate planner, is not 


more important and more promising 


than ever before. 


345 Companies Writing Some Form 

of Group 

I yield to no one in my recognition 
(and this goes back to my days as an 
agent) that the personal guidance and 
counsel on life insurance problems and 
needs by a well-equipped field repre- 
sentative is essential. No developments 
one can foresee in the future could pos- 
sibly impair in the slightest the useful- 
ness of the agent and the great place 
of the agency system of distributing 
life insurance in our economy. 

When we review what has happened 
in the Group insurance business it is 
startling to realize the extent to which 
the insurance industry has participated 
increasingly in this field. Twenty-nine 
years ago I represented a small Ken- 
tucky company which was one of the 
members of what was then known as 
the Group Association, an organization 
which has not been in existence for 
many years. At that time there were 
14 members in that association, 14 com- 
panies which could be regarded as ac- 
tively and aggressively pushing the sale 
of Group insurance. Today, approxi- 
mately 345 insurance companies are 
actively seeking this form of insurance 
as an adjunct to their regular depart- 
ments. Within the past 18 months ap- 
proximately 70 new companies have 
entered the Group insurance business. 
Among them are some of the larger 
units in our industry. 

These companies with their wise man- 
agements are not entering this field 
and backing their interest with sizeable 
and often expensive organizations with- 
out a realization that Group insurance 
is here to stay and that as an influence 
and a factor in our entire business it 
will become increasingly important. 
These experienced executives, having 
made their market surveys, having re- 


the groundwork laid ~ 





By Epwin C. McDona.p 
Vice President, Group Department, Metropolitan Life 


picture, just have 
could ill afford to 


viewed the whole 
concluded that they 


keep their companies out of this area. 
Growth of Affiliated Products and 
of the Market 
So first we see an enormous growth 
companies 


in the number of entering 


Karsh 
EDWIN C. McDONALD 


the Group insurance business—and then 
we see a large growth in the number 
of products. Over something like a 
quarter of a century ago, the old-timers 
will recall, Group insurance consisted 
largely of a relatively small amount of 
life insurance and a relatively meager 
amount of weekly sickness and accident 
benefits. Today someone has pointed out 
that 27 various Group products are 
marketed in both the personal and de- 
pendent classifications. I firmly believe 
that the next decade will witness the 
introduction of new forms of Group 
insurance just as we have seen in the 
last few years the introduction of catas- 
trophe medical insurance, special plans 
for medical coverage, et al. 

Recently, I had occasion to make a 
survey throughout this country and 
Canada to see just where our market 
lies for new Group insurance. The re- 
sults of that survey are sufficient to 
erase the fears of any doubting Thomas 
that the market is saturated. The num- 
ber of corporations with no Group in- 
surance at all is rather startling. Many 
of these companies are not small or 
unimportant by anv means. Whole new 
industries are growing up. We have just 
begun to see a small glimpse of the 
great potential in the electronics indus- 
try. Some leading authority in that field 
has suggested that something more than 
$50 billion of new capital will be needed 
in this industry alone in the next 25 
years. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that great strides are yet to be 
made in the chemical industry. We have 
seen the creation of some important 
units in that industry with what appears 
to be an enormous growth potential. 

Substantial Uncovered Market 

We know also there are other fields 
in which Group insurance has just be- 
gun to have an impact of any conse- 
quence. For example, while a number of 





railroads over the years have purchased 
Group life insurance for their employes, 
an analysis of this ‘field will show 
quickly that the uncovered market here 
is very substantial. 

Governmental activity itself has cre- 
ated some new and broader markets. 
You are all familiar with the manner 
in which the Government has encour- 
aged the development of small businesses 
—and under the impetus of defense sub- 
contracting the expansion of numerous 
small firms to a size which permits 
Group underwriting has broadened the 
opportunities for Group distribution. 
Only a few years ago a close friend of 
mine organized a company to manufac- 
ture several products, only one of which 
had any place in a defense economy. 
During the first year his number of 
employes ranged from 11 at the outset 
to 28. In just a few years this company 
has grown to the point where more than 
800 employes are on the payroll and 
substantial amounts of Groun insurance 
are now in force. In this instance only 
20% of its entire production flows into 
defense channels. 


The Small Groups 

There is still ‘another area which 
greatly expands the broad new business 
market I have outlined. For many years 
a broad segment of the working popu- 
lation engaged in occupations which by 
their nature consisted of small groups— 
numbering less than the 50 life historic 
Group insurance minimum—was denied 
the benefits of economical insurance pro- 
tection financed in whole or in part by 
their employers. The insurance industry 
has recognized this and the many prob- 
lems of underwriting and administration 
have been carefully studied and are still 
being studied and tested—just as the 
legal questions involved are receiving 
attention. The road blocks are dissolv- 
ing. The working population to whom 
the benefits of Group insurance are 
denied is becoming a smaller and smaller 
segment of the labor force. 


Creditors Group Life Insurance 

Many Group writing companies have 
re-evaluated their underwriting prac- 
tices and apply the principle of Group 
insurance to areas of personal finance. 
Creditors Group life insurance is a vast 
market and serves an important need 
at the family level while at the same 
time protecting the credit structure of 
the nation, particularly in these times 
of dynamic expansion. 

Just about two months ago I was in 
a midwestern city and a local banker 
told me with great pride of the develop- 
ment and rapid growth of his consumer 
credit department and the installment 
financing available through his institu- 
tion. When one thinks that this was a 
relatively new department and yet had 
$109,000,000 of consumer credit on its 
books without any vestige of Group 
life coverage, it illustrates the possibili- 
ties in the creditor field alone. 

For years the cry of possible anti- 
selection was raised against creditors 
life insurance—an objection not justified 
and completely inconsistent when one 
cousiders that people have the same 
choice in obtaining credit as they have 
in choosing jobs. It. would hardly be 
contended that because Americans may 
choose to work wherever they wish, 
they voluntarily choose a course which 
might prove to be selective against their 
employer’s Group insurance carrier. The 
need for such coverage cannot be denied 


and where there is an insurable risk to 
be covered, you may be sure that an 
industry so dynamic—so_ versatile—as 
the insurance business will create the 
protection needed, 


Edwin C. McDunaid . 


Long one of the outstanding figures 
in the life insurance field and one 
of the best posted figures in the 
world of industry Edwin C. Mc- 
Donald was educated at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Following service in World 
War I as captain in the U. S. Ma- 
rines he became a student actuary 
and later the actuarial officer of the 
Life Insurance Service Bureau (even- 
tually the Otis Hann Co. of Chic ago). 
Then, after a period as an agent in 
Chicago of the old National Life of 
U.S.A., which went out of business 
some years ago, he organized and 
managed a Group insurance depart- 
ment for the old Inter-Southern Life 
of Louisville. 

In 1925 Mr. McDonald joined 
Metropolitan Life as a Group repre- 
sentative specializing in the sale of 
Group Pension plans. For some years 
he was stationed in Chicago traveling 
throughout the middle and far west, 
and eventually was transferred to the 
home office as assistant secretary, la- 
ter being placed in charge of all 
Group insurance sales. 

Mr. McDonald was elected third 
vice- president in December, 1940, and 
placed in charge of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Canadian operations. While 
there he was elected president of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. After almost seven years 
in Ottawa he returned to the home 
office in charge of the company’s 
Group insurance sales_ activities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. In June he was advanced 
from second vice president to vice 
president in charge of Group insur- 
ance. 














Expansion of Coverages 

New “stock on the shelf” is just as 
important to insurance men as to home 
appliance distributors or industrial de- 
signers. There is a market for new 
products if the new items have a func- 
tion and serve a purpose. Insurance- 
wise, the prime example of a new prod- 
uct which was experimented with in 
1949 and offered by many Group-writing 
companies during the past two years, 
is Group extended medical expense in- 
surance. This product was created to 
protect areas not covered by the basic 
hospital and surgical expense plans. It 
protects against the unusual, severe or 
protracted illness which can deplete a 
family’s reserves and leave an employe 
debt-ridden for years. 

The last decade has seen many new 
and important Group coverages and 
services. Dependent coverages were de- 
veloped because they were _ needed. 
Physicians attendance insurance was 
designed to serve a specific purpose and 
streamlined administrative methods were 
designed to effect economies in all lines. 

The history of creative development 
of new products and techniques is a 
strong index of future accomplishments 
in areas still to be served. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Thinks Agent Should Sell In His Natural Market 


Carr Purser, Penn Mutual General Agent New York City, 
Has Built His Organization From $500,000 


When Carr R. Purser came to New 
York City in 1944 to become a general 
agent for Penn Mutual Life here the 
agency had been producing slightly more 
than $500,000 a year. By 1950 he had 
built it up to $9,000,000 and it looks as 
if the 1953 production will be $14,000,000. 
In 1953 three members of the agency 
were million dollar producers. Leader is 
Sadler Hayes whose total production 
was approximately $2,000,000. The other 
two are Robert W. Ebling, Jr., CLU, 


SADLER HAYES 


Orth. At the present 
time of the 21 associates almost a third 


and Heinrick C. 


are possibilities for million dollar pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Purser was born in Charlotte in 
the Piedmont region of North Carolina. 
He attended University of North Caro- 
lina where he won honors in varsity 
basketball and track. He joined Penn 
Mutual in 1932 and after being an agent 


In 1944 To $14,000,000 


became a supervisor in North Carolina 
field. The company brought him north 
to be general agent in Providence, R. L., 
where he remained from 1933 to 1944. 
Mr. Hayes, for some years a member 
of MDRT, also a Charlotte man, is a 
graduate of University of North Caro- 
lina. In World War II he was in the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the Army. 


Ask Agents to Work in Natural Markets 


Because of Mr. Purser’s success with 


ROBERT W. EBLING 


new men—he has had only a 20% turn- 
over record in this connection, his aver- 
age over the period of his New York 
general agency experience—The Gold 
Book asked him to describe his recruit- 
ing methods pattern. Said Mr. Purser: 

“We try to bring a man into the busi- 
ness on the basis that he will find his 
market in that area in which he can 
work naturally. We don’t bring in new 


people to hit specific markets as we 
might see them. Instead, we stress that 
a man should work in his own natural 
market if he wants best opportunity to 
succeed. A good example is Max Weis 
who sells 150 cases a year for an aver- 
age of $6,000 a case. In contrast, Sadler 
Hayes averages $20,000 per case, selling 
mostly to business executives in the 
higher income group, and doing a com- 
prehensive job of estate planning, his 
natural market. Bob Ebling, who at- 


HEINRICK C. ORTH 


tended Westminster School and Yale, 
has a large number of clients from the 
eastern universities and prep schools in 
this general area. Heinrick Orth has 
been especially effective in selling in- 
come insurance on a programming basis 
to New York City business people; 
averages better than $15,000 a case. 
Theodore L. Mander at 27 and on his 
way to MDRT, we think, sells better 


Fabian Bachrach 


CARR R. PURSER 


than average amounts to better than 
average young men, based primarily on 
the importance of building a life insur- 
ance estate while young and in anticipa- 
tion of future needs.” 

In 1951 the Purser agency led the 
entire 93 Penn Mutual agencies in aver- 
age production for fulltime active agents 
under contract and was runner-up in 
1952. 

Recruiting Methods 

Average production per man in the 
Purser agency is better than $500,000. 
In early days here Mr. Purser brought 
in agents through personal contact and 
personal friendships, but for four or five 
years most of the recruiting has been a 
chain-reaction process. 

“Our fellows are enthusiastic about 
life insurance as a career,” he said. 
“They sell prospective agents on the 
idea of joining us and going through the 
tests which will demonstrate whether 
they have an aptitude for life insurance 
selling. Many of our new agents have 
been policyholders of the company. One 
thing we emphasize is to try to locate 
the man who can be in business for him- 
self, who is self-disciplined and is con- 
scientiously against ineffective use of his 
own time. 

“The market is tighter for good men 
now. It takes more money to get them. 
Directly after World War II the agen- 
cies found a lot of turnover and job- 
hopping proclivities on the part of re- 
turned veterans. In today’s market there 
is more stability. Since it cakes more 
money to get the new man started right 
I figure it correspondingly means that 
the agency must get a minimum of 
$300,000 annual production from new 
men if the agency is to break even. We 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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Pu olooking for the 
CHARLIE SEIBEL! 


v IX years ago I brought Charlie Seibel into the life insurance business. 
Starting from scratch with the Wolff Agency he clicked from the 


start .. . demonstrating a natural ability for making friends and cement- 





ing relations with metropolitan New York brokers. In fact, he did such 





a superb job as my brokerage supervisor that, after 114 years, I promoted 





CHARLES SEIBEL him to associate general agent... . a decision I have never regretted. 
Without Charlie’s help and friendly counsel and his Looking ahead to future expansion, the point has now 
business-getting ability, this agency would not have been reached in our career where it is impossible for 
reached and retained the No. 1 position among Postal Charlie to handle both agency administration and 
Life agencies. We have maintained this rank for the keep up his personal contacts with the 400 brokers 
past 214 years and aim to keep it! and agents who do business with this agency. 


O... WE are in the market for another Charlie Seibel—someone who has a successful background of per- 
sonal production as well as supervisory experience. He will represent the top agency of a company which 
is becoming more and more recognized for its progressive and liberal underwriting and its field-minded attitude 


toward the problems of the broker and agent. 


To the right man we also offer the opportunity to achieve the financial security and in- 


come that Seibel now enjoys ... he’s in the five figure class! 
We invite you to share the enthusiasm which Charlie and I have in this agency’s future with the Postal. 
We'll mark our 5th anniversary in November and we aim to close 1953 as our biggest and best year. 
Paid-for volume will be in the vicinity of $6 million. This bright picture is lacking in just one respect. . . 


it needs another Charlie Seibel to join our successful team. 


Who will be the lucky man? 


ALVIN WOLFF, General Agent 


P.S. Of course, all replies POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
will be treated in strictest 
confidence. 150 Broadway - - - - - = = = = New York 38, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-9207 
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Connie Titus, 80, Still Writes Policies 


Connie Titus of the O. A. Krebs 
agency, Aetna Life, once a world’s cham- 
pion in the sports field, is still actively 
engaged in selling life insurance al- 
though he reached the age of 80 last 
month. Last year he qualified as a 
Regionnaire. The picture on this page 
showing him rowing a boat on Long 
Island Sound was taken when he was 74. 

Born in New Orleans, Connie started 
building up his physical strength while 
working on oyster and shrimp boats. He 
was handy with his fists; had to be to 
protect himself from tough guys. At 17 
while working in his uncle’s commissary 
store on the lower Mississippi he car- 


ried two six-shooters. Also for a long 
time he carried a scar on his forehead. 
\ drunk had tried to shoot him and 


Connie knocked him out with a_ beer 
barrel. In the struggle the pistol of the 
tough—not the bullet—g!anced off Con- 
nie’s head. 





Became a Rowing Champion 

Then came a change in Connie’s life. 
He got a job in the Canal Bank, New 
Orleans; and started to row in the West 
End Rowing Club on Lake Ponchartrain. 
He trained on the Bayou St. John. When 
he won the championship of the South, 
single shell and double shell, that was 
the start of a long series of victories. 
He rowed with Eddie Keep, Beau Brum- 
mel of the South, and changed his whole 
style of social life as he frequented the 
French Opera and attended Mardi Gras 
balls where he met many debutantes. 

Then Connie came North. In 1901 he 
rowed in Philadelphia for a world’s rec- 
ord in single sculls—a mile and a half 
with the turn, doing it in nine minutes 
and 46 seconds. Record still stands. He 
won two heats at Henley Regatta, 
Thames River, England, for diamond 
sculls, but was not final victor. Back in 
America he won the championships in 
singles and a number of other rowing 
events. In 1906 he became amateur coach 
at Princeton, establishing rowing on 
Lake Carnegie. Then he returned for 
four years coaching the crew from a 
single shell. In 1910 he introduced in 


Cuba sliding seat rowing in shells. 


Edwin (. McDonald 


(Continued from Page 63) 

Add to all these major sources of 
new business the immense potential for 
expanded increased coverages of present 
insurance types—the additional business 
market. 


On Threshold of Great Growth 


As I said at the beginning of this 
discussion, | firmly believe that we are 


on the threshold of great expansion in 
the life insurance business both with 
respect to the individual and Group 
forms of distribution. As has’ been 


pointed out by many in the insurance 
field, Group insurance had as its orig- 
inal concept the provision of a modest 
amount of life insurance for the working 
man. Today, with high taxes and other 
influences which reduce the purchasing 
power available for all “hired hands” 
from the president to the most junior 
employe the attractions and advantages 
of Group insurance in all its forms goes 
clear across the board irrespective of 
income or position. The pattern has 
been set, and surely in the lifetime of 
even the younger insurance producers it 
is hardly possible that we shall see any 
diminution in the desire of employes 
for Group insurance made _ available 
through their employers. Personally, | 
enter the last decade of my life insur- 
ance experience with unrestrained en- 
thusiasm about the future of our busi- 
ness as a whole and special optimism 
about the Group phase of it. 








Connie Titus Rowing Near New Rochelle 


Sold First Policies in 1909 
In 1900 Connie started selling life in- 
surance for the Equitable Society. Next 
he went with the Travelers and came 


$25,000,000 life insurance. He has al- 
ready also written considerable accident 
and health and some general insurance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titus live in Bronxville. 
Their son, 27, is with California-Tech 


with the Aetna 40 years ago in the old Oil Co.; their daughter, 22, is at Mills 
Mowry & Patterson regime, New York. College, Oakland, Cal. Connie’s correct 
He estimates that he has placed about name is Constance Sutton Titus. 
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Eisenhower Views His Job 


At his first press conference following 
inauguration as President of the United 
States a reporter asked Mr. Eisenhower 
whether he liked his new job. In re- 
sponse he said that in the many months, 
indeed the many years, “that we talked 
about such a prospect”—even in those 
days when he thought he had removed 
it forever with a letter—that he never 
said he would like it and “it is not a 
job one is intended to like.” 

But he feels that it is an inspiration 
to deal with people who believe in 
America—who want to do right by a 
country and by a people rather than 
merely selfishly seeking their own wel- 
fare, and he honestly believes that in 
government today he finds the selfless 
class really far overwhelming what he 
would call the selfish group. To that 
extent the job is a great satisfaction. 


Life Insurance and Real Estate 


(Continued from Page 18) 


dwellings later enable the manufacturer 
to obtain mortgage loans on factory build- 
ings and the improvements he makes in 
his plants allow him to raise his produc- 
tive capacity so that the economic cycle 
Loans made on 


is further nourished. 





| O. Forrest McGill 


| A graduate of Washington and Lee 
University, Mr. McGill served for a} 
number of years as co-director of the | 
Rex-McGill Investment Co, in Or-| 
lando, Fla. He joined the Prudential | 
in 1932 as assistant manager of the | 
Florida regional mortgage loan office 
at Lakeland 

Mr. McGill became manager of the | 
Lakeland office in 1939 and seven 
years later was placed in charge of 
Prudential’s regional office in New 
York. He was later transferred to 
the Newark home office where he 
was named general manager of the 
mortgage loan department in 1951. 

In 1953 he became general mana- 
ger of the mortgage ioan and real 
estate investment department, South- 
Central home office to be erected at 
Jacksonville. He will supervise ap- 


proximately $765,000,000 of outstand- 





ing mortgage loans and company- 
owned real estate in the ten-state 
area. 


Mr. McGill has been active in vari- 
ous civic groups and, while in Lake- 
land, served as a director of the 
Rose Keller Home of the Florida 
Children’s Home Society and presi- 
dent of the Lakeland Rotary Club. 











ranches and farms, as an indirect re- 
sult of the increased activity stimulated 
by home loans, allow the rancher and 
farmer to add_ their improvements 
toward the bettering of their products 
and these are added to the general well- 
being and economic stability of the 
nation. 

Finally, the policyholder benefits di- 
rectly from the general prosperity since 
his cost in life insurance is reduced by 
the interest rate paid the life insurance 
companies on their real estate invest- 
ments. 

It is likely that life companies will 
continue their aggressive activity in this 
field for many years to come, because 
such investments not only provide a 
secure return for the funds in their 
keeping, but stimulate the ever-rising 
standard of living for our people that is 
the inevitable fruit of well-managed and 
courageous free enterprise. 
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WE LIKE THE SIMPLE THINGS 


We ARE very happy to attribute whatever success we have 
attained to simple things — even though many organizations as well 
as individuals seem anxious to attribute theirs to high-brow and com- 
plex methods. 


While our associates are men of ability and integrity, they are 
primarily human beings with the simple virtues—warmth, understand- 
ing, and a healthy interest in each other and in their clients and 
prospects. 


While our methods include knowledge of the technical phases 
of our business, we stress far simpler things in our sales process. 


While we are aware of the high-sounding words written about 
business organization and morale, we are motivated almost exclusively 
by the simple desire to keep our people happy. 


Based on our results so far, we are determined to stick to simple 
things. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C+L.U., General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent 


WILLIAM SCHUR, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor 
HERB RIGHTHAND, Brokerage Supervisor 


RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


527 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUBRAY HILE 2-1600 


Home Office: HARTFORD 
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EDWARD A. WOODS 


Consensus of opinion in life insurance 
production ranks is that the late Edward 
A. Woods, Pittsburgh, general 
agency of Equitable Society was largest 


whose 
general agency of any company in the 
country, was as near a genius as any 
business man could be in understanding 
the significance of life insurance and in 
helping others to recognize its stature. 

The stature of life insurance became 
much greater as the result of his opera- 
tions, imagination and creation of sales 
ideas. They are just as valid today as 
when he thought of them. In brief, he 
know what 
them; that 


felt that few people really 
life insurance can do for 
ownership of life insurance not only 
brings security but added self-respect; 
that the agent 
if he can’t paint an accurate insurance 


has himself to blame 
picture; that the more insurance sold 
the stronger the nation’s economy; and 
that most agents can’t get to first base 
unless they are trained. He did a lot in 
training of many men after they entered 
the business: knew how to screen them; 
and as the years went by he was enthu- 
siastic about all methods which devel- 
oped men into becoming more efficient 
salesmen. He was militant in his ad- 
vocacy of ideas; impatient with what 
he thought was stupidity in people who 
couldn’t comprehend what insurance 
performance can do. 

One thing which endeared Edward A. 
Woods to such a large number of per- 
sons—an extraordinary acquaintance— 
was his warm personality and intense 
interest in aims of individuals, their 
family and their business welfare. He 
took pleasure in making speeches before 
insurance gatherings, talked fast and his 
convictions as well as his personality 
In the writing of books 


They were “Life 


put him over. 
he also had a hand. 
Underwriting as a Career,” “Creating 
and Conserving Estates.” in which Alex- 
ander C. collaborated, and 
“America’s Human Wealth,” written in 
collaboration with Clarence B. Metzger, 


Robinson 


now a vice president of Equitable. 

Mr. Woods was president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and he was the first president of Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. 

Was a Boy Agent 


The Woods agency had its origin in 
1880, “Eddie” Woods, a boy of 15, was 





Edward A. Woods Was A Great Pioneer 


For Years Ran Largest Agency; His Ideas As Valid 


As When He Adopted Them 


spending a vacation on a farm near 
New Castle. Pa., when he received a 
letter from his father who told of his 
determination to enter life insurance and 
asked his son to give up the plans for 
his future education as his help was 
needed in the new enterprise. 

The agency was opened November i, 
1880, with space confined in two rooms 
and furniture of two desks, one old, 
one new. For the first years Edward A. 
helped the janitor and took down names 
of all people who called at the office 
to see his father in the hope that some 
day some one would come in to buy 
life insurance. Dr. Woods, his father, a 
minister who traveled throughout seven 
composed the early 
preached the 


counties which 
Pittsburgh general agency, 
gospel of protection and tried to teach 
a public, often hostile to life insurance, 
that to be insured was not contrary to 
the Scriptures. 

When E. A. Woods was 18 he started 
soliciting and by the end of the ’80’s 


was recognized as a great agent. 

In 1890 Dr. Woods retired from active 
management of the agency and Edward 
A., then 25, was made general agent. In 
1891 his brother, Lawrence C., a Prince- 
ton man, went into the agency and made 
a great record selling insurance. In 1895 
William M. Duff joined the agency. 


Took Agents Into White House , 

In 1899 the agency held the first of 
its educational conferences and outings 
which were outstandine. In 1900 on their 


way to one of these conferences the 


Woods party were received at the White 
House by President McKinley, all of 
whose Sine were in the Equitable. 
In 1920, largely through the instrumen- 
tality of the Edward A. Woods Co., the 
Carnegie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship was founded. William M. Duff 
received the first CLU designation. By 
1930 the agency had almost $800,000,000 
insurance in force. 

Edward A. Woods died in 1927. The 
Edward A. Woods Co. became the 
Woods Agency in 1942. Lawrence C. 
Woods, Jr.. CLU, nephew of Edward 
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84 William Street 





A Broker's Ageney 


for 


Life e@ Group e Accident & Health 


CTHRyY 


We are thoroughly qualified to give the best in 
brokerage service and we are ready to help on any 
cases that will produce more commission dollars 


for more and more brokers. 


aii 3. alt « White 


JAMES F. MacGRATH. Jr. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 


HAnover 2-7865 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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A. Woods, is agency manager. At the 
present time the agency has more than 
$1% billion of insurance in force, includ- 
ing Group life coverages but not Group 
casualty and Group annuities 


Personality of Edward o Woods 


In discussing the personality of his 
uncle, Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., said to 
The Gold Book: 

“One outst anding trait was his posses- 
sion of a curious mind. He was always 
making inquiries — curious about any- 
thing and everything in life and the 
world about him which characteristic 
stood out as one of the reasons he so 
well could impress people with their 
economic needs. He never had a college 
education, yet Princeton gave him an 
honorary degree in large measure be- 
cause of the work he did for others 
in developing aptitude tests for youths 
in the Armed Services. Those tests came 
as a result of his interest in methods 
of selecting successful agents. The Car- 
negie School of Salesmanship at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology was largely 
due to his enthusiasm for competent 
training of agents. His was the first 
agency, too, which issued a daily sales 
bulletin and probably the first one to 
hold Monday morning sessions. 

“Edward A. Woods spent large sums 
from his own pocket in research into all 
phases of the business, especially in rela- 
tion to selection and retention of capable 
agents. He was one of the first to see 
the value of life insurance and trust 
company cooperation. It was due to his 
enthusiasm that Group insurance early 
took such a firm hold in the Pittsburgh 
area. Business insurance was another 
end of the business where he pioneered 
in leadership. But no size-up of his ac- 
tivities and enthusiasms could be com- 
plete without reference to the vital in- 
terest he took in life underwriters asso- 
ciations, both local and national. Some- 
thing should be said also about his 
reading habits. He could get through 
a book rapidly. Subjects which most 
interested him were economics, history 
and philosophy and he had the ability 
to retain what he read. Finally, he 
took an extraordinary amount of inter- 
est in the people who were associated 
with him. For instance, he would have 
been proud had he known of the heights 
that were reached by two such former 
associates—John Stevenson who became 
president of Penn Mutual and Alexan- 
der E. Patterson who became president 
of the Mutual Life of New York. Both 
were proteges of his while they lived in 
Pittsburgh. Patterson made his start 
in the Woods agency. Stevenson was 
brought to Pittsburgh from University 
of Illinois in order to run the then new 
Carnegie School of Insurance which the 
influence of my uncle had a lot to do 
with establishing.” 


Some Quotes From E. A. Woods 


Here are some quotes of insurance 
statements made by Edward A. Woods: 

“Ts there any security like life insur- 
ance? How many more hundreds of 
millions of dollars would be saved and 
come back later to investors if their 
money were invested in life insurance 
instead of questionable enterprise which 
millions of people go into; where the 
money is not available at all times, where 
it cannot be borrowed; where one cannot 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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Hartford, Conn. 


0. A. KREBS, GENERAL AGENT 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


LIFE ACCIDENT GROUP 


151 William Street - - - - - - - + + New York City 

























We Are Proud Of The 37 Members Of Our Agency Who In The Past Year 
Have Paid For The Largest Volume Of Business Of Any Agency In The 
118 Year History Of The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


*C, EARLE ARMSTRONG * ALBERT J. KELLY *WILLIAM B. O’CoNNoR 
**SAMUEL M. Barc *Epwin W. KELLY ARTHUR S. PATTERSON 
JOHN M. Bocert ANDREW KINBACHER JUsTIN PETKEVICIUS 
Ear_ §. CHRISTMAN * ANDREW F. KINBACHER, C.L.U. ** HENRIKAS RABINAVICIUS 
* ANDREW COULTER Mason K Linck RICHARD B. RIPLEY 
WiitiuaM J. EIssMANN *JOHN J. LANGAN JacosB SAMUELS 
*GLENN G. GEIGER, C.L.U. **DonaALD E. LEITH SEWARD SMITH 
**PaAUL S. GESSWEIN *JoHN M. McGAvu_Ley FLoyp L. SPRAGUE 
*STEPHEN W. HopkINs *RosperT B. McIntosn, C.L.U. *SIDNEY O. THOMPSON 
**OQweEN P. JacossEn, C.L.U. *RoserT J. Metz JoHN J. TURNBULL 
*RuSSELL KEITH **DonaALpD R. MoFFETT *GABRIEL A. VALENZUELA 
FraNK M. JECKEL A. ALLEN NIXoNn *Max L. WILE 


*Harris L. Worrorp, C.L.U. 


*New England Mutual Leaders’ Association 
**$1,000,000 and over in paid Ordinary volume 


LAMBERT M. HUPPELER AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


JoHN GUTTERMUTH, Office & Brokerage Manager JOHN L. BrypEN, Agency Supervisor 
Epwin H. Pape, Jr., Asst. Cashier WarrEN L. JOHNSON, Asst. Agency Supervisor 
Irwin D. HERZFELDER, Estate Planning Advisor Sipney O. THompson, Supervisor, 


: , Pension Department 
Manrica Horvat, C.L.U., Asst. Estate Planning Advisor a PSTD Pe mI ON 


Pension Department 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON, MASS. 
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Get My Leads At Breakfast Time 


Morning Visits to Two Coffee Shops and Drug 
Store Develop Tips and Leads 


Soon Followed Up 
By Joun A. Matuis 


Union Life of Little Rock, Artesia, N. M. 


I am what they call a country agent. 
Artesia is a city of 10,000, not a county 
seat town but a prosperous community 
well balanced in industry, farming, 
ranching and business. We have our 
share of millionaires, too; neither are 
we without the poor. As I walk about 
town and sell insurance I do not regard 
an insurance sale as a routine proposi- 
tion. Instead I get a thrill out of every 
application because I visualize the future. 
As I look around my territory, I see 
what life insurance proceeds have done 
for people where they would not have 
been benefited in any such way but for 
me. I sell a lot of $1,000 policies although 
I made one insurance sale this year for 
$189,000. I believe I know practically 
everybody in Artesia and most of the 
ranchers of Eddy County so I have no 
prospects whom I haven’t met. And that 
acquaintance is continuously increasing 
because I speak to every one on the 
street which leads to larger acquaintance. 

I have been selling insurance for many 
years, and expect to keep going until I 
am 100. On April 18 last I reached the 
age of 75. On that day I was guest of 


honor at a birthday party to which the 
heads of the different organizations in 
which I belong were invited. They in- 
cluded my church, my Sunday School, 
Masonic organizations, Red Cross, and 
so on. There were 50 at the party. On 
the following day there was an open 
house at my home attended by 500 
persons. Many of them had been insured 
by me, or were beneficiaries of persons 
I insured. A book of letters was given 
me in which there were letters from 
public men, including Governors and 
members of Congress and national in- 
surance leaders. 
On Way This Year to $1,000,000 
Production 


These honors made me feel that I had 
made the right decision when I entered 
the field of insurance salesmanship. It 
has been a good year for me as by early 
August this year I had closed applica- 
tions for $728,000. Coming back from 
vacation early in September I started 
to make that $728,000 reach $1,000,000. I 
can do better when I have a goal or 
competition. Competition in my own 


sales organization is a real stimulant 
to me. If I see in our weekly bulletin 
that some other agent is on my heels 
I rekindle my determination to write 
more business. But I don’t do it at the 
expense of my nervous energy. I try 
not to hurry; not to become excited: 


His Daily Routine 


Here is my daily schedule: Up at 6 
o'clock, I visit two coffee shops before 
going to a drug store where I eat break- 
fast. In one of the coffee shops I may 
find the oil well supply men, the large 
contractors, the big dealers. In the other, 
are truck drivers, mechanics, salaried 
workers. I reach the pharmacy at about 
7 o'clock and there we have a regular 
breakfast club of eight or ten persons. 
We bring each other up to date on 
happenings of town and country. Thus, 
we obtain the spot news. 

At those different breakfast places I 
make appointments for life insurance 
interviews. Seldom do I cold canvass 
nor do I make calls unless arranged 
ahead of time. I even make appointments 
with ranchers when they are in town. 

























JOHN A. MATHIS 


Of course, some of those ranchers I see 
at their home so it may mean a trip of 
75 or 100 miles. In those instances, I 
generally get up at 3 o’clock in the 
morning to reach the ranch without 
taking too much time out of the work- 
ing day. 

However, my customary routine is to 
start out after breakfast is finished— 
probably around 8 o’clock or not later 
than 9 o’clock and get seeing people not 
met at breakfast. At noon I go home 
to lunch, take a short nap, get back to 
town again. I figure I can spend about 
six hours a day, working six days 
out of the week. Occasionally, there is 
a night interview. 

Sunday is a quiet day in Artesia, but 
people must eat breakfast, and that 
means that I am back in that pharmacy 


(Continued on Page 75) 











The Arthur Milton Agency 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-3242 


ur Sift Anniversary 


“These years as Postal’s first Agency have been good 


years ... thanks to our many Brokers and friends. 


*—In looking ahead, we know we must be leaders in contributing 
to the economic well-being of every individual we know .. . and, 
through the medium of Life Insurance, we will also be con- 


tributing in our unique way to the social and economic health of 


our nation. 


“Tt is in this spirit of self-determination for ourselves and our 


clients that we seek higher pinnacles of service.” 





Arthur Milton, Sth Anniversary Observance of the 
Agency’s Beginning. September 22, 1953, New 


York City. 
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In 50 Years I Have Placed 2,030 
Lives With One Company 


By E. R. Younc 


Northwestern Mutual, Kalamazoo 


The late G. A. Dimoc was general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual in 
Kalamazoo at the time I was attending 
Kalamazoo College. An enthusiast over 
high school horses, he went to Ten- 
nessee and bought a beautiful gray horse 
that had been the mount of an officer 
in the Spanish American War. A 





E.R. YOUNG 


Frenchman, many years previous to this 
time, had written two books of 550 pages 
each on the training of high school 
horses, As he was perhaps the leading 
authority in the world in his time, Mr. 
Dimoc had sent to France and obtained 
each of these books. They had never 
been translated into English so Mr. 
Dimoc sent up to the college to see if 
someone could translate them. It hap- 
pened that my two sisters and myself 
were taking French at the time and 
getting fairly good marks so we were 
recommended to do the work. Accord- 
ingly, we translated and wrote out in 
longhand the two books, Mr. Dimoc 
training his horse as the translation went 
forward. It was a tremendous task as 
the terms were all highly technical. It 
was through this work that Mr. Dimoc 
induced me to take up life insurance 
upon my graduation from college. I’ve 
never seen a moment I’ve been sorry of 
my choice. In my office hangs a large steel 
engraving of Mr. Dimoc on Nebo, the 
latter doing the Spanish Walk. 


Began With Company in 1903 


I signed my first contract and wrote 
my first application July 22, 1903, so I 
have completed 50 years of continuous 
service with the Northwestern. 

I've found time to take an active part 
in civic and philanthropic work during 
the passing years. I am chairman of the 
board of the Jackson Memorial Camp 
for Children, a member of board of 
Jackson County Humane Society and a 
director of Michigan Federation of 
Humane Societies. I have been a member 
of the Jackson Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation since it was organized, and be- 
long to the Elks and in Masons I am a 
Knight Templar and Shriner. I was a 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club and 
was on the board of advisors to the 
Salvation Army, also one of the founders 


average 


of the Hotel Hayes, the Jackson Riding 
and Hunt Club, and the Country Club. 

I was a City Commissioner for five 
years and served as vice-mayor; have 
been a member of the county tax alloca- 
tion board and trustee of Kalamazoo 
College; also served as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was appointed 
a member of the Foote hospital board 
of managers in 1944 and was chairman 
in 1949 and 1950 and am still a member 
of the board. 

During my 50 years with the North- 
western Mutual I have placed 2,030.65 
lives totalling $12,093,944 in my own com- 
pany. This is an average of 40.61 lives 
per year, average yearly volume $241,880; 
application $5,956. With what I 















companies, not 
I have aver- 


have placed in other 
eligible for Northwestern, 
aged approximately $1,000 a day for 
every working day of the past 50 years. 
I am still an active agent, devoting my 
full time to the business. 


Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 
General Agents, Life and Accident Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 









Tel. Digby 9-2183 





First CLU Examinations 


The first examinations held for Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, resulting in 
awards of CLU degree to Qualified 
agents were held in 1928. 











Parts of Pensions 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Now in its 106th Year 


Life © Non-Cancellable Sickness & Accident ¢ Hospital © Group © Pension Plans 
Individual Underwriting 


@ Disability Income ¢ 


Substandard up to 500% Mortality 


“A Policy for every Individual Nee 


Inquires invited from Brokers and Surplus Writers 


METROPOLITAN OFFICES 





521 Fifth Avenue 


MICHAEL J. DENDA 


New York 17, N. Y. 


VAnderbilt 6-2355 








FRED R. FAST 


1180 Raymond Boulevard 


MArket 3-7844 


Newark 2, N. J. 








26 Court Street 


IRWIN B. HALWEIL 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


MAin 4-0794 








31 Pell Street 


ANDREW P. LEE 


New York 13, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-2233 








45 John Street 





ARNOLD SIEGEL 


New York 38, N. Y. 


WoOrth 4-2733 
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One Problem For Busy Agents 
Is What To Read 


By ExizaBETH FERGUSON 
Librarian, Institute of Life Insurance 








































































Often an insurance agent is asked, the average man not connected with the — selling insurance. It does take time to 
“What do you read?” And almost as insurance business. It is necessary for read books and most people nowadays 
often, his response is something like me, for instance, to keep posted with feel they haven’t the necessary time. 


this: some of the Washington news, especially Yet, some of our busiest citizens are 

“That’s not an easy question to an- that growing out of taxation. Then, to. able to do an amazing amount of read- 
swer. I work hard at my job through get out of the mood of business I read ing which demonstrates that they con- 
the day and sometimes during the eve- such weekly magazines as Time and _ sider this an important part of their 
nings as well. I take a couple of trade Newsweek and take a look at Life, too, lives. The New York Times recently 
magazines, go through conscientiously and probably Collier’s or Saturday Eve- published lists of books which some 


all the material my company sends. Read ning Post. Maybe it’s frivolous, but I prominent men had read in 1952. The 
the bulletins of the local life underwrit- get a kick out of the comics through diversification of the subjects of these 
ers association. Then, too, I put in con- following up such mythical characters, volumes was quite revealing. Inciden- 
siderable time on serious study, either in for instance, as Li’l Abner. And then tally, the New York Times literary sec- 
class or by myself, working on estate there are the radio and television. I tion receives 10,000 books a year of 
planning, and even one estate can tie have very little time, therefore, to read which it reviews 2,500. 


me down for a long per he gener of books.” 
) ( ong period as that sub- the gener ul run of books. se To Be Posted and to Escape 
ject is not growing less complex. Natur- Thus, the average insurance agent is 
ally, I read the daily papers, and do so. in the same spot which confronts the Why do people read? The main rea- 


on some pages more carefully than does people who do not make their living by sons: they want information and relaxa- 
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me For Better Life 
I S a K D RAT os == =—s Insurance Service 
GUARDIAN DISABILITY INCOME PROVISIONS: 


1. Waiver of Premium 
2. $10.00 per $1,000. Monthly Income 
3. Matures Policy At Age 65 (Including Term Plans) 





LOW NET COST CONTRACTS—PREFERRED RISK PAID-UP AT AGE 70 
AND AT AGE 85 


CONVERTIBLE TERM—5—10—15—20 Years and Age 70 
FAMILY GUARDIAN—20 Years—To Age 65 And To Age 70 
MORTGAGE PLANS—15—20 And 25 Years 

FAMILY INCOME RIDERS—10—15—20 Years And To Age 65 


LIBERAL UNDERWRITING—UP TO 500% MORTALITY—ALL PLANS 
INCLUDING: TERM—FAMILY GUARDIAN—FAMILY INCOME — 
MORTGAGE PLANS 


EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS INSURANCE AND PENSION PLANS 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT—Non-Cancellable—Cancellable—HOSPITALIZATION 


et On. Creu Nak 
AGENCY 


1800 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4400 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





JULIUS M. EISENDRATH, Mgr. 


For Efficient Service Call JACK WINDHEIM, Asst. Mar. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U., Brokerage Mgr. 
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Blackstone Studios 
ELIZABETH FERGUSON 


tion. Reading for relaxation needs no 
apology. We can’t spend all of our time 
on matters directly geared to the topic 
of making a living. Reading is a way of 
resting and refreshing the mind. It may 
be as helpful as a week-end in the coun- 
try. It’sa storage battery as well. Some 
of the nation’s most eminent men also 
admit indulging in downright escape 
literature. President Eisenhower is an 
all-out Western fan and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt found pleasure in detective 
stories; Abraham Lincoln avidly de- 
voured the works of the current humor- 
ists of his time; Supreme Court judges 
often turn to light literature for relief 
from the heavy mental concentration 
which is a part of their daily chore. 

In brief, any sort of literature which 
takes one out of regular vocational ac- 
tivities, detours the daily routine, fur- 
nishes necessary relaxation and it may 
be travel, history or popular science. 

Broadening of Agent’s Interests and 

Vocabulary 

This is recreation in its true sense, 
and those who engage in it in this form 
find themselves also accumulating a 
store of general information. 

Now, how does all this apply to the 
life insurance agent who at this mo- 
ment is reading The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance? Dealing as he does with great 
varieties of people, with contrasted back- 
grounds, with emotional impacts, this 
broad base of interests is a sure-fire as- 
set. The agent’s own sales literature ad- 
vises him to be prepared to talk with 
clients about hobbies or other subjects 
which personally enthrall them. The 
wider the scope of those interests the 
agent has the surer his familiarity with 
them becomes. Another by-product is 
the addition of color and breadth to his 
vocabulary. Aptitude tests convincingly 
show that a broad vocabulary is closely 
linked with high executive talents. No 
better way is available for acquiring this 
than by wide reading in many fields. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to know that 
pleasant leisure-time reading can be 
turned to such good account. 

If the knowledge the agent acquires 
more or less casually in general read- 
ing has such definite value, how much 
stronger is the case for a planned pro- 
gram of informational reading. Over 
and above the technical knowledge of 
his business an insurance agent must be 
able to understand people and be able 
to comprehend the social and economic 
forces molding the world today. 

Learning About Human Nature 

Knowing that life insurance is a busi- 
ness of people, we realize, too, that it 
calls for constant reading and_ study 
about its endless technicalities as well 
as about the methods of selling and 
marketing. The whole philosophy of 
selling life insurance is based on meeting 
the needs of people—call it the socio- 
metric approach, analytical underwriting 
or just plain common sense selling. 
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Obviously then, the more the agent 
knows about people and what makes 
them tick, the better job he can do. 

Of course, the best way to learn about 
people is to deal with them every day 
as the agent does. But reading helps. 
Serious novels, for instance, can add a 
lot to his insight into human nature. A 
good novelist can spell out the motiva- 
tions of his characters, bring them into 
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Miss Ferguson, in addition to being 
librarian of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, is immediate past president of 
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which she has been active since be- | 
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with the Lima Public Library. She is 
a member of American Libraries As- 
sociation, Library Public Relations 
Council, New York Library Associa- 
tion and New York Adult Education 
Council. In her high school days she 
played the ‘cello and frequently par- 
ticipates in chamber and orebeasta) 
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focus and | ealkienl your own observa- 
tions. 

3iographies, by presenting authentic 
life stories, also give a solid basis for 
interpreting human nature. Besides, 
there is a satisfying, inspirational qual- 
ity about the story of an eventful life 





or a successful career. 

Every mature adult, and certainly 
every business man, should consider it a 
“must” to be well informed about the 
economic and social forces alive in the 
world today. Current happenings can be 
evaluated intelligently only against a 
background of knowledge. Matters like 
the social responsibilities of modern 
business, adjustments of economic laws 
to world conditions, population changes, 
spectacular developments in medicine 
and atomic science, the psychologies of 
distant nations, are no longer of sole 
concern to statesmen and statisticians, 
but of immediate concern to every think- 
ing human being. 

The habit of regular and thoughtful 
reading is a very rewarding one. It 
heightens your stature, makes you a 
more interesting person and so adds to 
the quality of your work. It is, more- 
over, one of the most satisfactory 
balance-wheels for living in these com- 
plex days. 

Hard to do? Yes, but definitely nec- 
essary and worthwhile. A good reading 
program is not “culture in three easy 
lessons.” It is a lifetime habit. You 
should feel free to make your own selec- 
tions. 

The list of books appearing on this 
page, furnished by Muriel Williams, 
is only a starting suggestion. 

Many of the libraries of life insur- 
ance companies will gladly suggest other 
titles of books and often will lend books. 
Throughout the country public libraries 
are always ready and eager to help with 
a reading progr am if asked. Many li- 
braries have a “Readers’ Adviser” for 
just this purpose. Regular scanning of 
the Book Review sections of daily news- 
papers and news magazines will also 
keep the insurance producer aware of 
new books and current publications as 
well as epitomizing their contents. 


Some Recommended Reading 


At the request of The Gold Book Muriel 
Williams, president of the insurance divi- 
sion, Special Libraries Association, who is 
also librarian of Phoenix Mutual Life, has 
recommended the following list of books 
for the life insurance field forces of the 
United States and Canada. She has pur- 
posely made the list cover a wide range of 
hterature. 

Montgomery Belgion. 
Profit.” 

3ruce Bliven. “Preview for Tomorrow.” 
Fascinating facts about practical de- 
velopments and conditions in modern 


“Reading for 


living. 

Rachel L. Carson. “Sea Around Us.” 

C. W. Ceram. “Gods, Graves and 
Scholars.” Archaeology in a _ popular 
vein. 

Whittaker Chambers. “Witness. 
side story of the Alger Hiss case. 

John Clayton Bell. “Wait Son, October 
Is Near.” Perceptive story of the com- 
ing of age of a sensitive boy. 

Thomas E. Dewey. “Journey to the Far 
Pacific.” Informative account of the 
New York Governor’s 41,000 mile trip. 

R. F. Flesch. “Art of Clear Thinking.” 

John Kenneth Galbraith. “American 
Capitalism.” : 

Walter W. Grey. “Living Brain.” 
Written by a pioneer in the science of 
electroencephalography. : 

Giovanni Guareschi. “Little World of 
Don Camillo.” Wise, witty tale of an 
Italian priest and his trials and tribula- 
tions with his parishioners in general, 
and the leader of the left wing in par- 
ticular. An unusual and effective method 
of treating a subject of major impor- 
tance in the world today. 

Maurice Herzog. “Annapurna.” Tale 
of the heroic ascent of a Himalayan 
mountain. 

Hugh L. Keenleyside and Gerald S. 
Brown. “Canada and the United States.” 

Donald Laird. “Increasing Personal 
Efficiency.” 


” 


In- 


Norman Lewis. “How to Read Better 
and Faster.” 

R. B. Morris, editor. “Encyclopedia of 
American History.” Condensed and com- 
pact, but readable. Includes history, 
economics, politics, social and cultural 
aspects and also brief biographies. 

Edward R. Murrow. “This I Believe.” 
Philosophies of various prominent peo- 


yle. 

Robert T. Oliver. “Why War Came In 
Korea.” 

3onaro W. Overstreet. “Understand- 
ing Fear In Ourselves and Others.” 
Phychological reasons for and ways of 
coping with various kinds of fears. 

Alan Paton. “Too Late The Phala- 
rope.” A South African novel of con- 
siderable social impact and psychological 
sirnificance. 

Richard W. Poston. “Democracy Is 
You.” A workable plan (designed for 
the citizen) to aid in enriching the 
quality of community life. 

Jacob Rosin and Max Eastman. “Road 
to Abundance.” Popular presentation of 
a new chemistic age—an answer to over- 
population and under-nourishment. 

George M. Smith. “More Power To 
Your Mind; A Guide to More Effective 
Living.” 

Benjamin Platt Thomas. “Aherahem 
Lincoln.” An excellent one-volume bioz- 
raphy. 

A. and Edmunds Upgren. “Economics 
For You and Me.” Explanation of our 
economy in terms of goods. Much more 
readable than the usual theoretical 
books in this field; also practical. 

Elizabeth Vining. “Windows For the 
Crown Prince.” Picture of postwar 
Japan by the Prince’s English teacher. 

Robert A. Vogeler. “I Was Stalin’s 
Prisoner.” An American business man’s 
experience in a Hungarian jail. 

Chester Wilmot. “Struggle For 
Europe.” Political and military history 
of World War II. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern. “American Road 
To World Peace.” Incisive contribution 
to an understanding of European atti- 
tude toward peace. 














PERSONAL AND BUSINESS SECURITY 


Meet Competition With 
JOHN HANCOCK PREFERRED RISK 


QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Exceptionally good physical condition. 
2. Normal build, average height and weight. 
3. Good personal health history. 

4. Non-hazardous occupation. 


5. Financial stability — Good character. 


PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 


Rates and 20-Year Net Cost Illustrations — $10,000 Basis. 
(Minimum Policy $5,000) 








Average 
Total Net Yearly 

Rate Per Dividends | Cash Value | Cost Per 

Age $10,000 20 Yearst 20 Years $1,000+ 

25 $186.00 $ 944.40 | $2,884.80 $ .55* 

30 216.10 1,107.60 3,279.90 .33* 
35 253.80 1,286.20 3,708.30 41 
40 301.80 1,520.90 4,163.90 1.76 
45 363.60 1,788.00 4,637.80 4.23 
50 444.50 2,087.90 5,117.80 8.42 























Dividend figures are based on the 1953 scale. They are not guaranteed 
but illustrate the results if the present scale of dividends is continued. 
*Return over cost in addition to protection. 


* * * 


ALL FORMS OF GROUP INSURANCE AND 
PENSION PLANS 


* * * 


If you are a full-time agent of another company, we solicit only surplus business 
or business of a class which is acceptable by our company, but not by yours. 


* * * 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massachusetts 


J. BRUCE Mac WHINNEY 


General Agent for New Jersey 


9 CLINTON STREET NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Tel. MArket 3-2610 


EDGAR A. LEVESQUE, Associate General Agent 


KENNETH W. MacWHINNEY, JR., Agency Supervisor 
HARRY LEVINE, Branch Supervisor 
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Why I Am Glad I Am a Life Man 


By Geratp H. Younc, CLU 
General Agent, State Mutual Life, New York City 


Some things make people emotional. 
Some evoke gratitude. Others are so 
much worthwhile that they turn flocks 
of people into boosters of individuals in 
their community and earnestly hope to 
see them go ahead and extend their 
influence. On the other hand, there are 
happenings which are received with cold 
indifference. 

I’ll comment on the last named dead- 
panism first. It is the reaction of the 
to a daily paper story that a cafe 

glamor character is about to pack 
up and sail for Africa to go on a wild 
game hunting safari; or a movie picture 
queen, a former hat check girl, now 
trying to get along on an income of 
$300,000 a year, is the victim of a $50,000 
jewel robbery; or the proprietor of a 

gambling est iblishment in Reno is build- 
ing a swimming pool on his 500-acre 
estate built from tiles excavated from 
Grecian ruins. Not one of these three 
journalistic items causes any reaction of 
pleasure, but lots of people resent them. 


The Contrast 


Now, contrast these incidents with 
what h: uppens when the father of three 
children dies and it develops that the 
widow and her flock will be able to keep 
right on living as they have been be- 
cause that father and husband was 
thoughtful enough to be adequately in- 
sured. 

Every friend of that bereaved woman 
knows about the insurance coverage 
And every one of them is talking about 
it. They also learn the name of the 
agent; possibly, already know him. His 
prestige in the community, already large 
if he is a veteran agent, goes up an- 
other peg. That prestige is already 
pretty high because this is not the only 
claim his company has paid on a case 
he has written. Everywhere he is re- 
ceived with smiles. The death, if unex- 
pected or as a result of an accident, 
sobers up the community, too, and 
causes some heavy concentration on in- 
dividual situations. No one knows when 
death may strike home. Even All-Ameri- 
can football players, who can down two 
steaks at a sitting, and even at age 60 
can climb to the top of the Statue of 
Liberty, may be a passenger in an auto- 
mobile which is run into by a truck with 
tragic consequences. 

And that is one of the reasons why 
a person is fortunate to be a life insur- 
ance agent. If he is the right kind of an 
agent, sells conscientiously and success- 
fully, it will not be long before he will 
see life insurance perform in a pretty 
big way. And the more widespread its 
performance, the larger the esteem felt 
for him by the community. And the 
greater the community’s desire to see 
him succeed as he visits the families. 

Naturally, I have seen a lot of these 
cases which have become claims and 
have known many men who have rolled 
up plenty of good will because of their 
insurance selling. It could not be other- 
wise as I have been in life insurance 
for a quarter of a century. 


public 
society § 


How He Entered Insurance 


When I entered the Iowa State Uni- 
versity in the fall of 1919, and later as 
I continued my college work there, plus 
some graduate work at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, I had no idea that my 
footsteps would be directed into life 
insurance sales channels. During the 
four years at Drake Business Adminis- 
tration School I took some life insurance 


GERALD H. YOUNG 


and property insurance courses just as 
I did some other courses, but in doing 
so, it was not with the thought of a 
realistic preparatory application with re- 
spect to a future insurance career. | did 
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all right at Drake, obtaining some aca- 
demic honors, but I did not finally land 
in life insurance until four years later. 
And, at that, it was my wife who had 
a great deal to do with my final deci- 
sion to make that my career. 

During my final year at Drake I be- 
came part-time secretary of the Des 
Moines YMCA in boys’ work. Upon 
graduation I was made a full-time sec- 
retary. In January, I was offered larger 
responsibility with the Milwaukee YMCA 
in the Bay View branch, and later be- 
came head of that branch as an execu- 
tive with a good salary and plenty of 
opportunity for advancement in asso- 
ciation work. However, I was dissatis- 
fied. My college years had prepared me 
for an entirely different kind of work. 

I got into life insurance eventually in 
this way: Fred C. Easton, an agent of 
Micthwestern Mutual, called upon me 
in following up a lead. He not only sold 
me a policy, but interested me in life 
insurance salesmanship as a career. I 
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didn’t go into the business until two 
years later when I bought another policy 
from Easton and told him that I thought 
I’d leave YMCA work as I wanted to 
enter a field of business where I could 
maintain my enthusiasm for what I was 
doing over a lifetime. He introduced me 
to the late Clifford L. McMillen, dynamic 
general agent, then in Milwaukee. Al- 
though greatly impressed by how Cliff 
pictured life insurance as a career, | 
explored some other business proposi- 
tions. | was measuring each position 
offered by its sociological attributes, 
prestige, self-satisfaction, along with its 
earning potential. Life insurance won 
out in my mind and in December, 1928, 
I started life all over again in the field 
of life insurance. 

I had only been able to save about 
$1,000 after all my YMCA activities, but 
both my wife and myself were convinced 
that it was enough reserve to carry me 
through the early sales period. 


15 Years a General Agent 


I have found much to intrigue me in 
keeping up with the business and watch- 
ing it operate; have earned the CLU 
degree; and have been a general agent 
for more than 15 years. Eventually, I 
may go back to the rate book when I 
feel | want a more leisurely pace of 
life, but, as it looks from here, that will 
come by choice and not by necessity. 
Many others I have known who were 
general agents have picked up the rate 
book again with considerable personal 
happiness. A few: Clancy D. Connell, 
Provident Mutual; Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual; Frank W. Pennell of my 
own company. 

I find that life insurance is every bit 
as fascinating and compensating as it 
has ever been, and, what is significant, 
too, from all indications it will continue 
to be so with respect to future genera- 
tions of men and women in our field. 


Some Who Have Helped Him 


Satisfactions have been numerous. A 
major one is the privilege of meeting so 
many of the fine people in life insur- 
ance. Some personalities who have been 
of considerable assistance in my career 
are Kenneth Jacobs, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Edmund Fitzgerald, Grant L. Hill, 
Victor M. Stamm, Harry Krueger, and 
the late M. J. Cleary and Cliff McMil- 
len, Northwestern Mutual; Val Howell, 
Pearce Shepherd and Gerry Eubank, 
Prudential; Holgar Johnson, Institute of 
Life Insurance; Charlie Zimmerman, 
and the late John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., of Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association; Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman, American College of Life Un- 
derwriters; the marvelous Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of American College and Whar- 
ton School; and among those from my 
own company—Chandler Bullock, Bob 
Denny and Frank Pennell 

Yes, indeed, I believe there are many 
compensations in this business which 
are over and beyond the agency con- 
tract and the pension benefits. The ca- 
reer of life insurance is an honorable, 
satisfying way of life. 
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Clarke Wiggins Is A City 


Commissioner in Brunswick, Ga. 


An insurance agent who is continu- 
ously impressing his personality on his 
home town is Clarke Wiggins, Bruns- 
wick, Ga., a member of the Life Insur- 
ance Co, of Georgia’s President’s Club. 
A thriving industrial town, Brunswick 
has a population of 18,000. No one there 
will be surprised if he becomes the next 
mayor of the city. Here is an abbreviated 
list of his civic and other activities: 

Mr. Wiggins is a city commissioner, 
and every Wednesday morning attends 
a two-hour commission meeting while 
frequently he goes to a special session. 


Interest in Hospital 


He is assistant chairman of Bruns- 
wick’s Railroad Board which meets once 
a month, Especially is he interested in 
the hospital committee and he has been 
active in boosting the town’s hospital 
which is equipped with 75 regular beds 
and has a 125 bed emergency capacity. 

He is vice president of the Exchange 
Club and city representative on the 
National Guard Committee. Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia appointed him a 
lieutenant colonel on his staff. He is a 
past president of Brunswick Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Mr. Wiggins has spearheaded several 
movements to improve the Brunswick 
City Recreation Center facilities, and, 
mostly as a result of his efforts, shower 
and locker facilities are being installed 
at the swimming pool. 

He umpires at the city league baseball 





Clarke Wiggins (left) chats with Mama 


and Papa Drake. ama Drake keeps 
him posted on good prospects in the 
neighborhood. 


games in Brunswick’s recreation center. 
An avid baseball fan he also attends 
the games at the main Brunswick ball 
park where the Brunswick Pirates play. 
These games are at night. Wiggins is 
such an ardent and articulate fan, with 
so booming a voice, that some residents 
say they attend the games as much to be 
amused by the agent’s stentorian rooting 


as to see the home town team win. If 
hecklers shout disapproval of some 
player, or even blood-thirstily cry “Kill 
the Umpire,” the voice of Wiggins can 
be heard above the din as he may yell 
such advice as “Don’t kill that guy. He’s 
a Life of Georgia policyholder.” 


Acts Quickly to Sell Juvenile Policies 


A friend of Wiggins at the local hos- 
pital gives him tips about new born 
babies. He is early on the spot visiting 
new parents to present juvenile policy 
plans. 

One of his specialties is frequent calls 
on mothers. He has also made it a 
practice of sending a Mother’s Day card 
to a number of women whose sons he 
knew during his school days. Some of 
them result in getting good prospect 
names. 

He personally makes appointments for 
his prospects with a company-appointed 
medical director. Then he calls for the 
prospect and takes him to the doctor’s 
office. 

Asked by The Gold Book as to what 
is his keynote in discussing a man’s life 
insurance program, he said it is making 
the prospect feel at ease. “That being 
accomplished, he doesn’t put up any 
mental barriers against receiving a 
realistic breakdown of his needs and 
how insurance will fit his particular 
problem,” he said. 


Get My Leads—Mathis 


(Continued from Page 70) 


at 8 o'clock as usual and meeting the 
people there. After breakfast we all go 
to church and Sunday School. 


Not a Seasonal Business 


For a long time I thought there were 
certain seasons of the year when I could 
sell. It was when the cattle were sold 
in the fall, or harvest time with the 


crops and similar periods. But I : deca 
that idea. The best time for me to sell 
is when I am ready to do so—not when 
someone else is ready. I long ago dis- 
covered that the first sale is the one 

make in my own mind. I proved this 
last summer. For years those months 
had been my poorest during the year, 
but I started out to sell $300,000 in June, 
July and August and wound up with 
$350,000. 

My standard approach is to ask a 
man: “What would you want life insur- 
ance to do for yourself, your family and 
your business?” I don’t need to sell 
myself as the prospect knows me either 
personally or because of my billboard 
ad in the ball park, calendars in class 
rooms, pencils for children, flowers for 
the sick. My sales talk is simple. No 
visual aids except a pad and a pencil. 
Programming has always interested me. 
I try to take as much pains with a $1,000 
case as with a $50,000 one. Usually, I 
find the larger cases easier to sell. 


Office Is His Bedroom 


My office is in my bedroom at home. 
There, I keep the simplest of records, 
but I keep them. The policyholders and 
accounts. My prospect file is a coat 
pocket notebook. I must keep my detail 
work at a minimum so I'll have more 
time for such civic activities as Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts, Salvation Army, 
Chamber of Commerce. I have been a 
Mason for 50 years and haven’t missed 
a Rotary lunch in seven years. 

I have a business that I wouldn’t 
trade for anybody’s. I make as good a 
living as that of the principal people 
of the town. My home suits me. When 
I travel I don’t worry about what's 
going on at home. I know that those 
people I have helped are well protected 
by their life insurance and that my 
company is on the job no matter where 
I may be. 


“Those who bring sunshine into the 
lives of others cannot keep it from 
themselves.”—Barrie. 














in this field. 





45 John Street 


MADELEINE McCRORY 
President 


It was 47 years ago that our founder, James R. 
Garrett, was appointed by National Casualty Co. and 
this representation—our one and only company— 
has continued without interruption ever since. 

Although one of the National’s leaders in premium 


47 Years of Enduring Friendships 


FRIENDLY welcome awaits all metropolitan insurance brokers at the conveniently located 
offices of JAMES R. GARRETT, Ine. As specialists in A. & H. and hospitalization insurance, we 


are proud of our reputation as one of the oldest agencies of its kind in Greater New York. 


volume, we pride ourselves on being small enough 
to have retained personal touch with our brokers, 
and yet large enough to handle sizable lines of 
A. & H. and hospitalization, both individual and 


group. 


We're likewise proud of our staff of 21 people, a happy family, who take an intelligent 
interest in their respective jobs and are trained in the art of efficient service to both brokers 
and policyholders. 


N SUCH an atmosphere, James R. Garrett, Inc. has thrived over the years. Amicable relations 
have been maintained at all times with our Home Office people. In tribute, their understanding 
attitude on A. & H. field problems has enabled us to do an increasingly better job as specialists 


JAMES R. GARRETT, Ine. 


PHONE: REctor 2-4567 


0. S. BOWLING 
Vice President 


MILDRED PHILPITT 


V.P. and Treasurer 


New York 38, N. Y. 


HELEN M. JANIS 


Secretary 
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The Law Family of Northwestern Mutual 


Clyde O., Russell L. and John, General Agents; Russell, Jr., 
With Baltimore Agency; John and Russell, Jr., 


One of the most successful life insur- 
ance families in the country is the Law 
family of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Clyde O. Law is general agent in 
Wheeling, W. Va. His brother, Russell 
Lowell Law, is general agent at Balti- 
more. Clyde’s son John is general agent 
in Atlanta, and Russell’s son, Russell L. 
Law, Jr., is a million dollar writer in 
saltimore. 
Clyde O. Law 

Clyde O. and Russell L. Law, Sr., were 
born on a farm 22 miles from.a railroad. 
When Clyde was attending prep school 
one of his teachers, Timothy R. Watson, 
was also selling insurance for the North- 
western Mutual Life as a part-time man. 
Clyde asked him if he would sell him 
some insurance, take his note for the 
premium, then get him a contract with 
the company to sell part-time insurance 
and he would then be able to pay for 
the policy out of the commission he 
would receive on selling insurance as a 
part-timer. Clyde soon after became a 
part-time agent. He finished his prep 
school, attended Virginia-Wesleyan Col- 
lege where he got a B. S. degree and 
later went to Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

In 1913 Clyde was made a district 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and 


eventually there built the largest dis- 


agent in 


Million Dollar Writers 





trict agency of the company. In 1920 
Clyde and another insurance man were 
appointed general agents at Wheeling, 
and in 1925 he became sole general agent 
there. This agency developed a large 
number of men who became general 
agents later of Northwestern Mutual. 
Clyde, who has devoted most of his 
business time to development of his 
agency, has written little personal busi- 
ness. 


Russell L. Law, Sr. 


Russell Lowell Law, Sr., went to West 
Virginia University, graduating from 
that college in 1917. In World War I he 
was a member of the first officers train- 
ing camp, coming out as a lieutenant. 
During his first three months as an 
agent he never sold a case. Discouraged 
by his apparent flop in life insurance 
he entered the live stock business, got 
caught in the depression starting in 1919, 
and by November 1 of that year he 
not only lost everything he had but 
owed $30,000. So Russell turned his at- 
tention to life insurance again, and this 
time for keeps. He attended the first life 
insurance school at Carnegie Tech where 
the instructors were John A. Stevenson, 
later president of Penn Mutual Life; 
Dr. Griffin H. Lovelace, who was to be- 
come a vice president of New York Life 
and Dr. Strong, psychologist. After leav- 
ing Carnegie Tech Russell, Sr., went to 
Wheeling, W. Va., in which city he 
had never resided, but from May, 1920, 
to November, 1923, he paid for more 
than $3,000,000 of life insurance. The 


























Left to right—Russell Law, Jr.; Russell Law, general agent, Baltimore; Clyde 0. 












Law, general agent, Wheeling, and John Law, general agent, Atlanta. 


company then made him a general agent 
at Oklahoma City. In 1930 he was trans- 
ferred to Baltimore as general agent. 


John and R. L. Law, Jr. 


Clyde’s son John is now general agent 
in Atlanta, his appointment dating from 
January 1. A CLU and a Million Dollar 
writer, he was a commander in the 
Navy, his service lasting five years. He 
began his insurance career in Wheeling, 
then was transferred to Bluefield, W. 
Va., to run a Northwestern Mutual dis- 
trict agency there which made an un- 
usually fine record. 

Russell Lowell Law, Jr., born in Okla- 
homa City, was attending Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology a year when the 
war came along. He went into the Air 


Corps, had duties in connection with 
radar and when discharged he was a 
first lieutenant. Returning to M. I. T. 
he finished with the class of ’48 and has 
been in the Russell Law agency in 
Baltimore since that time. During the 
first six months of 1953 he sold a mil- 
lion dollars of insurance. His chief in- 
terest, outside of the insurance busi- 
ness, is in bird hunting which he does 
in Southern Maryland. He has a number 
of bird hunting dogs. 

Clyde O. Law has been chairman of 
the board of directors of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College for the last 21 years. 
He is leading layman of the Methodist 
Church in West Virginia and has been 
on several of the church’s national com- 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


FERREL M. BEAN 


General Agent 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Room 625 


RAndolph 6-9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Agent Is Really An Artist 


By ANDRE CHAPUT 


Supervisor, Montreal Office, Aetna Life 


I made the decision to enter life in- 
surance in 1948 and my motivations were 
these: frustration of resigning one po- 
sition because a ceiling had been placed 
on my earnings; leaving another because 
seniority was the only way of getting 
ahead; losing a third position because 
one morning I found it no longer ex- 
isted. I was left high and dry with a 
wife and three boys who had large appe- 
tites and were outgrowing their clothes 
at a terrific pace. 

Has life insurance selling been easy? 
Of course not. Has it been gratifying? 
Tremendously. Early was convinced 
that there are only three reasons be- 
yond my control that make a prospect 
unable to buy: he can’t pass physically; 
he can’t pay the premiums ; or I must 
admit to him that there is no need for 
more insurance. 


His Lead Off Queries 


Just before entering a prospect’s office 
I always ask myself this question: 
“What will happen to this man’s family 
if after discovering a need he doesn’t 
follow my recommendations and subse- 
quently dies?” This reflection immedi- 
ately rekindles my faith in my product. 

At the threshold of his office I try to 
create a congenial atmosphere. I have 


not found a better way to do this than 
to have my prospect say Yes or No to 
a few questions to which if he has any 
character and if he is honest, he must 
answer yes or no. For example: 

“John, wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
through a miracle you and I would 
know that we will live until at least 
our youngest child can take care of 
himself ?” 

“Do you believe, as I do, that most 
men do not really wish to evade 
their family obligations ?” 

“Are you sure that the sum total 
of your assets including your life in- 
surance would, if required, produce 
enough guaranteed income and for as 
long as one member of your family 
should need it?” 


Why My Work Is Gratifying 


My work is gratifying for many rea- 
sons. Can it be otherwise when I am in 
a position to prove to my prospects and 
clients that with life insurance properly 
bought they can actually spend much 
more than their next door neighbor for 
all of those things that add to the joys 
of gracious living and yet at 65 enjoy, if 
they so desire or if they must, the same 
income as could be obtained from sav- 
ings two and a half times larger. 

It is gratifying because I not only sell 
the best investment but I do so with the 
help of pictures. I like to compare my 


CHAPUT 


ANDRE 


Estate Control Plan to an easel, canvas 
and paint. I know that most of the pictures 
drawn during the first sitting will turn out 
to be incomplete and lifeless. Some won't 

ven make sense. But I have the comfort- 
pas thought that im every case where a 
second sitting is asked for and given I will 
be able to present my client with a much 
improved picture—a really true picture. If 
he buys he can be justly proud of it be- 
cause not only does it exactly reproduce 
his features but it also reveals something 
of his innermost feelings. So what more 
can a man ask than to be a sole sman and 
an artist? But, unlike many artists, who 
unfortunately achieve recognition only long 
after they die, I now reap the rewards of 
some of my efforts. 

My work is gratifying too because 
should my client meet with financial ad- 
versity he will own property fully paid- 












Andre Chaput | 
| Andre Chaput, supervisor of the| 
G. W. Boright general agency, Aetna 
Life, at Montreal, is a graduate of 
| McGill University. He joined the 
| Montreal agency in 1948, and was 
| graduated from the company’s home | 
| office training school. 

| In 1950 he was appointed super- 
I visas. One of the company’s leading 
producers he has been a member of 
the Aetna Life Corps of Regionnaires | 
for the past five years. | 


for, if at that time neither a loan nor 
cash surrender value proves to be the 
best alternative. 

And, last, my work has been satisfac- 
tory to me and will continue so with 
renumeration always commensurate with 
my efforts. And, liking my work, it is 
again my responsibility to harness the 
average talents with which I have been 
endowed so as to fit me for receiving the 
wealth of material our industry provides 
in search of more life situations. 


Law Family 


(Continued from Page 76) 


mittees. It is expected he will retire 
ac Northwestern Mutual this year. 
Big Farm of Russell L. Law, Sr. 

Russell, Sr., who has always loved 
agriculture, has a farm of 1,000 acres 
in Carroll County, Maryland. For the 
last 30 years he has had a stable of 
American saddle horses. That it is to the 
farm where he will go on retirement is 
positive, but retirement time is some dis- 
tance away. He paid for more than 
$2,000,000 in 1952 and for more than a 
million this year. 

One of the alumni of the Law agen- 
cies is Col. Harold Gardner who was 
with the Russell L. Law agency in 
Oklahoma, and later in Baltimore. 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 





165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








27 Successful Full Time Underwriters in a Seven-Year 
Old Office. 


























Their Average Income Over $9,205 a Year 
Two Openings Left for 1953 
Three Openings Available for 1954 

*A FAMILY OF SUCCESSFUL MEN” 
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Spent Boyhood in Syria 


C. Brainerd Metheny, Pittsburgh General Agent, Learned 
Arabic There; Father and Two Brothers Were Doctors; 
Why He Entered Life Insurance Field 


Born in Pittsburgh C. Brainerd Meth- 
eny, general agent, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Pittsburgh, spent his childhood in the 
Near East. His father, Dr. David Meth- 
eny, a physician in the Union Army in 
the Civil War, went to Syria to work in 
the foreign mission field of the Coven- 
anter Church. In addition to his medical 
duties he was Vice Consul of the United 
States in Latakia. Later, he became li- 
censed to preach. 

It was while the family was on a fur- 
lough in the United States that Brainerd 
was born. In 1890 the entire family re- 
turned to Mersine, Turkey, where Brain- 
erd spent seven years. As a child he 
learned to speak the Syrian language 
and today he and his brothers and sis- 
ters speak Arabic almost as well as they 
do English. They also learned to speak 
German. 


Athletic Coach at Geneva College 


After the death of his father the fam- 
ily returned to America, lived in Balti- 
more and then went to Beaver Falls, 
Pa., where Geneva College is located. A 
co-educational institution it is operated 
under the auspices of the Covenanter 
Church. In view of the fact that Brain- 
erd’s father and two brothers were doc- 
tors Brainerd planned to be a physician, 
too. He soon discovered he was not 


particularly interested in that field as a 
career. He had always enjoyed chem- 
istry and he majored in it at Geneva 
College from which he was graduated 
in 1911 and at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology he studied chemical engi- 
neering. 

After his graduation from Carnegie 
Tech in 1913 Mr. Metheny was asked to 
return to Geneva and become a coach 
in football, basketball and track which 
he did from 1913 to 1917. He enlisted 
in the Air Corps in April, 1918 and 
served as a pilot. 

While coaching at Geneva Mr. Meth- 
eny supplemented his income by camera 
roll development. He had conceived a 
simple idea that a compact developing, 
fixing and washing outfit could be manu- 
factured and sold to the photographic 
trade for developing regular Kodak roll 
film. To this outfit he added a three- 
compartment X-ray developing device 
for use by the medical, dental and com- 
mercial trade. This business built up to 
a substantial volume. But he was not 
satisfied as he felt he should be in a 
field where he could do more good for 
mankind generally. 

Life insurance looked to be the answer. 
In February, 1919, he joined Equitable 
of lowa where he remained 15% years. 
On August 15, 1934, he became general 
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C. BRAINERD METHENY 


agent of Fidelity Mutual Life, Pitts- 
burgh. 


His Wide Activities 


The following shows the breadth of 
Mr. Metheny’s activities. Elder of Gen- 
eva Reformed Presbyterian Sabbath 
School; director of Beaver Valley 
YMCA, New Brighton, Pa.; past presi- 
dent of Beaver Falls Kiwanis Club and 
of Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; executive councilman, Beaver 
County Boy Scouts; member of Mana- 
gers and General Agents Committee, 
Pittsburgh; director, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; member 
of International Brotherhood of Magi- 
cians; past commander, Beaver Falls 
Post 261, American Legion; member 
Geneva College Athletic Board of Con- 
trol; life member, Geneva College Eco- 


HAROLD C. ROSE 





H. C. ROSE COMPANY 


17 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


& 


Specialists in Capital Transfer Plans 
and 


Pension Trust Planning 


nomics Club; general chairman of Cen- 
tennial Campaign to raise $350,000 for 
Geneva College; member Upper Beaver 
Valley Community Chest; chairman, 
Beaver County branch of Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Metheny have three 
sons and one daughter. David, the old- 
est, was a pilot in World War II and is 
now with Fidelity Mutual’s Pittsburgh 
agency. Dick was a lieutenant in the 
8th Cavalry Troop, stationed in Tokyo, 
Japan, and since his discharge has also 
been with Fidelity Mutual in Pittsburgh. 
John was a sergeant in infantry sta- 
tioned in Germany and since his dis- 
charge has been graduated from Geneva 
College and from Jefferson Medical in 
Philadelphia. He is at present also an 
interne at the Allegheny General Hos- 
pital of Pittsburgh. Kitty was graduated 
from Geneva in June of this year and 
was married on July 29. 


Life Insurance Sales Philosophy 
To The Gold Book Mr. Metheny said: 


“Life insurance is the easiest business 
in the world if you work at it hard, but 
it is the hardest business in the world 
if you work at it too easily. If my busi- 
ness doesn’t seem to be good, I blame 
only myself because I can do something 
about it. If I blame others, then I 
can’t do anything about it.” 


Arouse His Curiosity 


To sell on the first interview, you 
must say something that will attract the 
prospective buyer’s attention, hold his 
interest, arouse his curiosity. He must 
be made to realize that he has a problem 
and he must be made to want to do 
something about it!—Loren P. Kesler. 


“A man has to pay heavily to wipe 
out his errors, and even then he may 
consider himself fortunate.”—Goethe. 


























WE BELIEVE 


WE BELIEVE 
That permanent successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional 
clientele building process. 

WE BELIEVE 
That ‘‘horse and oe methods have no place in life insurance selling today. 
That demonstrated professional skill is essential. 

WE BELIEVE 


That such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- 
mented by the constructive assistance of our established underwriters in the field. 


WE BELIEVE 
That such results are insured by: 


1. Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and 
sales psychology. 


2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
sales skill and experience. 


3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 
to our business. 


4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 
We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- 


selves as professional career underwriters and in the new associates who are 
rapidly g their professional spurs within our agency organization. 
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BELIEVE 


That our standing | for the past thirteen years as one of the leading agencies in pro- 
duction for the y is on the above philosophy of cooperation in 
professional rs ne sy 





ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent 


Stuart Lister 
Agency Office Manager 


Clifford C. Meldrum 
Brokerage Manager 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Newark 1, N. J. 


REctor 2-8666 
Home Office 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 
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Most of my 25 years in the life insur- 
ance business have been spent in agency 
offices either as cashier or office mana- 
ger. 

During that period of time I 
watched many men come into the busi- 


have 


ness. I have observed new men begin 
their life insurance careers and go on 
to success; some of them to become mil- 
lion dollar producers, others destined 
never to rise beyond the range of aver- 
age writers. 

I have often asked myself why some 
agents are able to climb to the top 
rungs of the ladder while others can’t 
pull themselves beyond the lower rungs. 
Sometimes the answer is evident. A man 
may be generously endowed with native 
ability plus a mighty pleasant personal- 
ity and a consistent worker, too, but 
fails as a salesman. On the other hand, 
a mediocre man may rise to considera- 
ble heights. Why the difference in 
achievement? Maybe, it is because the 
specially endowed man has not the inner 
fire of enthusiastic belief in life insur- 
ance or will not conscientiously acquire 
that necessary knowledge of what life 
insurance can accomplish for a client if 
there is a proper integration with his 
other assets. And the enthusiasm, the 
vital spark, is what transfers itself to 


Watching Agents Click and Uncelick 


By KaTHLEEN M. MALONEY 
Office Manager, Solomon Huber Agency Mutual Benefit Life 


the client. That enthusiasm alone will 
make up for many minuses. 
A Basic No. 1 Necessity 

What are some characteristics com- 
mon to all salesmen of life insurance? 
Two predominate: spirit of service and 
self organization. The agent must do 
his best in aiding his prospects and 
clients and no one can assist these 
insurance buyers and prospective buyers 
in more respects and aspects than can 
life insurance. So with all due respect 
to other qualifications, the acquisition of 
sound knowledge of the basic and ad- 
vanced areas of life insurance selling is 
a Necessity No. 1. And that includes 
knowing as much as possible about 
taxation, wills, trusts and local law. 
Accomplishing this will require some 
time and effort. If he doesn’t want to 
make the sacrifice, he probably will not 
get very far in his insurance career. 
This is an age of specialization, in life 
insurance as well as in other fields, and 
to be successful an agent must keep 
abreast of current changes in the eco- 
nomic picture which does not mean, 
however, wasting time in a client’s of- 
fice knocking Washington officials be- 
cause the budget has not been balanced 
or sounding off on some such topic of 
whether movie stars get too fantastic 
incomes. 

One essential should be kept in mind 
in interviews with clients and those the 
agent hopes will become clients and 


that is a willingness to put the client’s 
interests first. And how does the agent 
know what are the client’s interests? 
The best way is to ask himself this 
question: “What would I do if I were 


>” 


in his shoes? 
The Important First Interview 


A third item in good service is getting 
full and complete information from the 
client in the first interview so that 
proper recommendations can be made. 
Advice can only be as good as the in- 
formation on which it is based. The 
agent’s work can only be complete when 
recommendations are based on sound 
fact finding and “follow through” for 
the non-buying client. Assistance of this 
kind leads to real client building. Just 
as important, the client will recommend 
his work to others. Prospecting prob- 
lems are solved. 

Self organization is the second char- 
acteristic of the successful insurance 
salesman. It always seemed to me that 
the man who knows what he is going 
to do—not only the next day, but the 
next week or the next month—and 
pretty much the next year—is the one 
who has a better success pattern. He 
must see the right kind of people. 
Wasted hours in office gossip—coffee 
intermissions—have never added to suc- 
cess. 

Self organization is hard for most 
people because it means doing the things 
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Pach Bros. 
KATHLEEN M. MALONEY 


you should do when you have to do 
them. 
Successful Planning 

During my years I have seen diverse 
plans succeed because men plan to— 

1. Have two luncheon appointments 
with prospects or clients every day—one 
at noon and one at 1:30. (If they see 
prospects away from their office in a 
relaxed mood, success is more surely 
attained.) 

2. Develop new prospects by use of a 
good personalized mailing piece sent to 
those recommended. (Good when used 
before the agent tries for an appoint- 
ment.) 

3. Phone prospects every evening 
making appointments for the following 


(Continued on Page 81) 











age 65. 


NON-AGGREGATE. 


HARRY GRUBER 


111 John Street 








JULIUS J. BLUMENFELD 


Two, five and 10 years on health . . . lifetime accident. 
all companies. 

REMEMBER: Men willing to pay a little more to get the best, want and will buy Non-Can., the 
Continental Way. 


We’re Ready to Help YOU Do a Big Job 
In Selling Non-Cancellable A. & H. 


We have the contract—the best Continental Assurance can provide . . . new, improved non-can. participating 
forms ... geared to current conditions. They'll enable you as a discriminating broker or life underwriter to 
be in a strategic position to meet a huge and growing demand . . . for Guaranteed Renewable protection to 


Compare These Popular Policy Features 


PARTICIPATING. Dividends may be used to reduce 
premiums or allowed to accumulate at interest. 
Accumulated dividends in effect may be used to 
create an automatic premium loan fund. 


TOTAL DISABILITY. Under 10-year plan first five 
years refers to insured’s regular occupation. After 
five years any and every occupation for which he 
is reasonably fitted. 

NO EARNINGS CLAUSE. Reduced earnings will not 


reduce benefits. 
No limit to number of claims. 


INSURING CLAUSES. House confinement not re- 
quired. Other definitions used are broadest and 


most liberal available. 


INCONTESTABLE after two years. 
NON-PRORATING. No reduction in benefits due to 


change in occupation. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM after 90 days. 
AIR TRAVEL. Full coverage as passenger. 


HOSPITAL-NURSE. Benefits available according to 
individual needs and not governed by monthly 


income payments. 


Write for our “Designs for Secure Living’? Sales Brochure con- 
taining rates, specimen policy, applications and sales literature. 


LIFE ASSOCIATES 


Successor to Gruber, Lynch & Sloane 


GENERAL AGENTS 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Phone: BEekman 3-4545 
Home Office: Chicago 


Policy limit—$300 a month; $750 


HAROLD N. SLOANE, CLU 
THEODORE L. CROHN 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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How I Average 200 Cases A Year 


By H. J. WuLrFssere, JR. 
District Manager 


Northwestern National Life, Long Beach, Cal. 


The Gold Book has asked me to tell 
something about how I have produced 
more than 4,0C0 applications, with an 
average of about 200 cases annually. This 
past July 1 completed 21 years’ member- 
ship in Northwestern National’s App-a- 
Week Club. 

I began life insurance selling on May 
2, 1931, in North Dakota. What I have 
tried to do is to work out a pattern of 
production which I felt would be suc- 
cessful for me, and at the same time 
would be a method of selling which 
would benefit the largest number of peo- 
ple while constantly giving me new pros- 
pects with which to work. | 

For one thing I have continually in- 
terviewed and followed the needs of my 
policyholders in the growth of their fam- 
ilies. As an illustration, in June I 
wrote 16 applications on lives of children 
of my policyholders. As these children 
grow up and marry I add new prospects 
to my list. 

In North Dakota I started servic- 
ing orphan policyholders and I found 
that I could get many interviews that 
resulted in hundreds of policies over the 
years. These policyholders were familiar 
with life insurance and were accustomed 


to paying premiums. So these interviews 
proved more satisfactory than cold can- 
vass ones. 


Orphan Policyholders and Endless Chain 


After coming to California I decided 
to use two main methods of solicitation. 
One was to continue calling on orphan 
policyholders and the other was to in- 
tensify the endless chain method of 
solicitation from my new sales. Both 
methods proved beneficial to me because 
of the concentration of policyholders in 
my area here in Long Beach and the 
Long Beach Harbor. Since 1946 I have 
divided my policyholders into two main 
categories: those who I feel are com- 
ers and those satisfied with their present 
success. I try to keep in close contact 
and build programs for the group that 
shows special promise of forging ahead 
in life. The past seven years this close 
contact with my important policyholders 
has resulted in my writing over $1,- 
000,000 of additional insurance. An illus- 
tration of the success I have had with 
this follow-through on my leading policy- 
holders is the case of a young ac- 
countant on whom I have written better 
than $50,000 over these past three years. 
I obtained the lead from an old policy- 
holder by the endless chain system. 


H. J. WULFSBERG, JR. 


Other examples would be as_ follows: 
cases of several young optometrists for 
whom I had written $150,000 and leads 


from them again of perhaps another 
$100,000 of added business. I have 
dozens of similar cases, all written 


through this same method, either re- 
ferred leads or endless chain from old 
policyholders. 

Every time I have an interview I list 
the date of the interview and its result 
on a history card. I have found from ex- 
perience that one can waste a lot of time 
traveling around if proper notations in 
records are not made. 

I helped organize the local Kiwanis 
Club; belong to the city’s Camp Fire 
Council and the Masonic Club. I am 
a past president of the Long Beach Life 
Underwriters Association. 


INSURANCE SELLIN 
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In recent years I have been closing 
approximately one out of every three 
persons I interview. My clientele is 
diversified, my policyholders including 
professors, optometrists, dentists, sheet 
metal manufacturers, oil well contractors, 
service station managers and owners 
and, of course, many hundreds of sal- 
aried employes. I write a number of 
cases on business women, being especi- 
ally successful in writing annuities. Have 
written many Juvenile policies as I han- 
dle the father’s program. I have four 
children, youngest, 8, oldest, 19. I started 
in life insurance at the age of 21. 


Kathleen Maloney 


(Continued from Page 8&0) 


week. (Don’t stop until four appoint- 
ments have been made.) 

4. Develop prospects by making a golf 

game an occupational hazard at a coun- 
try club. (One successful agent I know 
does all his prospecting this way.) 
5. Arrange appointments geographic- 
ally if possible. (When the agent has 
a call to make in a given area, he should 
phone others in that self-same area and 
try to see them on the same day.) 

Exposure to as many people as pos- 
sible and to new ideas is always impor- 
tant. I am convinced that the more 
people who recognize the agent as a 
competent insurance man, the greater 
the chance of his success. It pays to 
advertise by exposure, mailing pieces 
and service. The greatest advertising 
gimmick in the world is the selfless one 
of service above self. 


“Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but 
they may be sweetened, if not over- 
come, and our lives made happy by 
resignation.”—Seneca. 
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Sale of Business Insurance 


By James P. Granam, 3rd., CLU 
Associate General Agent, Aetna Life, Baltimore 


I wish I could tell you that we have 
found a new and magic way to sell Busi- 
ness Insurance. It would certainly give 
us a thrill to feel that we had made a 
discovery to which we could point with 
pride as a “first” in the field of selling. 
Such is not the case. We have found no 
new and untrodden paths. We _ have 
unearthed no magic formulae. We have 
discovered no easy method to sell Busi- 
ness Insurance. Rather—we have redis- 
covered the fact that Business Insurance 
is sold in accordance with the same 
methods and procedures employed in the 
sale of personal insurance. 


Reviews Some Cases 


As we review the cases which we have 
sold in the past few —— each case 
tells a different story and illustrates the 
effectiveness of the same methods we 
have employed for years in the sale of 
personal insurance. Since finding the 
prospect is the beginning of the sale, 
let’s see what results we have had em- 
ploying various prospecting methods, 


1. Cold Canvass 


$50,000 of Partnership Insurance was 
sold to two young men who had recently 


opened a new and attractive drive-in 
lunch room. Since it was apparent that 
this drive-in represented a_ substantial 


investment and was doing an active busi- 
ness, the agent introduced himself to 
these young men, engaged them in a 
discussion of Partnership Insurance and 
sold them approximately one year after 
his initial cold contact. 

With premium of $1,700 Ordinary Life 
of $50,000 was written on two doctors, 
who, although established in their re- 
spective fields, had recently established 
a medical center in a building they had 
constructed for the purpose. Having ob- 
served the construction of this building, 
the agent introduced himself to these 
physicians and sold them within three 


weeks of his initial contact. 
Another case involves two corpora- 
tions, the controlling interest of which 


is owned by one man. This case, al- 
though not completed, will involve $150,- 
000 to $200,000 of business including key 
man as well as stock retirement. This 
contract was made on a cold call. 


2. Direct Mail and Pre-approach 
Mailings 


This method of prospecting for Busi- 
ness Insurance has developed for us this 
year actual and potential Business Insur- 
ance sales which will total over $700,- 
000 of business. Names for mailings 
have been selected from trade maga- 
zines, newspapers, directories and per- 
sonal observation. 

One case developed through the news- 
paper will illustrate. A notice of the 
death of J. A. Doe of J. A. Doe and 
Sons appeared in the newspaper. Our 
alert agent noticed that J. A. Doe was 
survived by his two sons, T. F. Doe and 
H. T. Doe. A _ pre-approach business 
insurance letter followed by a phone call 
to arrange an appointment resulted in 
the sale of $35,000 Ordinary Life on each 
man. With the settlement of their fa- 
ther’s estate, it is anticipated that this 
will be increased. In addition to this 
business insurance, personal plans are 
being drawn up for each man. 


3. Referred Lead 


A combination of contracts totaling 
$57,500 Ordinary Life and Term Insur- 
ance was written on 4a sole proprietor. 
The agent was introduced to this man 


by a mutual friend at a cocktail party. 
In making the introduction, the mutual 
friend mentioned the fact that the agent 
would be a good man with whom to 
discuss his business set-up from . the 
insurance standpoint. 

$15,000 of Term Insurance on the lives 
of each of three partners was _ sold 
through the good offices of a client of 
ours, a business associate of the three 
partners involved. A personal introduc- 
tion combined with a strong recommen- 
dation set this sale up before any discus- 
sion of the situation was entered into. 

A new contact made on the golf course 
resulted in a stock retirement plan 
financed by life insurance in the amount 
of $55,000 Ordinary Life. 


4. Clients 


An initial package sale in 1940 fol- 
lowed up by a personal life insurance 
program in 1945 has in the last three 
months been developed into a $50,000 
key man sale with an annual premium 
of $2,600. In this case each of two men 
controlling 99% of the stock of a corpo- 
ration had been developed as clients over 
a period of years. Group insurance had 
been sold. More business is anticipated 
in the future. They are now considering 
a pension plan. 

Another case was developed on a client 
to whom $20,000 Ordinary Life was sold 


three years ago as a part. of a personal 
program. The business insurance sale 
amounts to $25,000 with $800 of premium. 
One of our leading agents reports that 
90% of his business insurance sales 
representing 40% of his business this 
year has been sold to men he numbers 
among his personal life insurance clients. 


5. Other Sales Approaches 


Apparently, a direct approach on busi- 
ness insurance is not alone responsible 
for business insurance sales. An analy- 
sis of the business insurance cases sold 
this year reveals three such cases which 
developed following an approach on a 
different subject. In one case a program- 
ming approach was used. In the process 
of obtaining the necessary information it 
was disclosed that the prospect owned a 
stock interest in the firm where he was 
employed. Two sales were made. One 
was personal life insurance in the 
amount of $5,000 on ue Family Income 
Plan and the other $23,000 of 20-Pay- 
ment Life in connec tion with a revised 
stock purchase agreement. 

Tested Practices of Sound Selling 

No: try as we may, we find no new 
or magic way to sell business insurance. 
Shoud we, therefore, be discouraged ? 
On the contrary, we are particularly 
pleased because we know for certain 
that our business will grow, that we will 
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JAMES P. GRAHAM, 3RD 


most certainly progress as long as we 
pursue the tested practices which have 
guided sound selling for many, many 
years. We know that every contact we 
make, every program we complete, every 
client we build is inevitably leading us 
to bigger and more profitable sales. 
Thus, in selling business insurance we 
endeavor first to build clients through 
personal life insurance sales. We strive 
continuously to prospect upward in order 
to reach those clients who will one day, 
if not today, be in the position to be 
a business insurance prospect. Since we 
are almost assured of a sale if we can 


James P. Graham, 3rd, CLU 


Mr. Graham is a magna cum laude 
graduate of Princeton University, 
class of 1941. In fall of that year he 
was commissioned ensign in U.S 
Naval Reserve and assigned to de- 
stroyer duty in the Atlantic. He 
was on convoy duty from Iceland to 
Capetown, South Africa. He partici- 
pated in landings at Casablanca; was 
transferred to Pacific participating in 
Marshall Island and Okinawa land- 
ings. While serving with occupation 
forces in Korea he was a lieutenant 
commander. 

Shortly after leaving the service in 
November, 1945, he went with Aetna 
as special agent in Annapolis, quali- 
fied for Life Leaders Club in 1946 
and 1947; was Regionnaire in 1947. 
In that year he was made supervisor 
and following year assistant general 
agent in Newark, N. J. In 1949 he was 
transferred to Baltimore as assistant 
general agent, being advanced to as- 
sociate general agent in 1953. He is 
a graduate of Aetna home office 
schools and of Life Agency Manage- 
ment School. He is on board of Bal- 
timore Junior Association of Com- 
merce, past director of Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association and_ has 





served on Community Chest, Red 
Cross and Catholic Charities. His 
clubs are Baltimore Country and 
Merchants. Mr. and Mrs. Graham 


have two children. His father, James 
P. Graham, Jr., is general agent of 
Aetna in Baltimore. 











secure a referred lead on a favorable 
basis such as a date for lunch or a game 
of golf, we place special emphasis on this 
method of prospecting. But we do not 
rely on this means alone. We regularly 
and continuously send out mass mailings 
to business organizations. We contin- 
uously clip names from magazines and 
newspapers, send them a pre-approach 
business insurance letter and follow up 
with a phone call. And we believe in 
cold canvass too. It is our practice, 
whenever time permits, to make a cold 
canvass in the same neighborhood where 
we have conducted a business insurance 
interview. These methods are not new— 
but they are effective. 
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QUALITY 
The Best 0 yf Luck to *As to the quality of your business, that too will be a highly 


personal matter. You will, of course, all be striving—and on the 
average most successfully—for those basic quality factors of high 
H. ‘AR OL, D N. SL. O ANE average policy, low premium frequency, prepaid policies, and 

° careful underwriting that mean high profit to the agent just as 
they mean better dividends to the policyholders. But there is 


another kind of quality to which I believe you must pay attention 
if you are to have balance in your operation. 


during his Presidency of the 


“The more closely that all uses of life insurance are related to 
love, affection, basic family needs, and a sense of responsibility, 
the better I believe its quality to be. I have greater faith in an 


Life Underwriters Association emotional interest in life insurance than a calculated one. 
; “The Northwestern has derived much of its flavor from its 
of New York City ability to stay close to its members and their problems, from its 


close association with the people in the smaller cities and towns 
and the farms. Its simplicity and earthiness have appealed to the 


NS) homeloving and family men of this country. That quality, I hope, 
a will be preserved.” 


From an address July 20th by Edmund Fitzgerald, 
President, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, to the 73rd Annual Meeting of The North- 
western Mutual Association of Agents. 


JOHN H. EVANS, Manager 


Home Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. Stanley Lewis Jean Owen William E. Thomson 
Ass’t Manager Office Manager Brokerage Assistant 





WILLIS F. McMARTIN, C.L.U., General Agent 
55 West 42nd Street - - - - - + New York 36,N. Y. AND ASSOCIATES 


Sie aie THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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Attention: General Insurance Brokers 


They can talk all they want about brokers writing life insurance. We have had 35 years of pleasant rela- 
tionship with many of the leading general insurance firms in New York City. 


Our lapse rate has been very low and the quality of business very high — that is why we welcome doing 
business with general insurance brokers. 


We have handled the life insurance production The young broker of today must learn the life 
of many of the largest, as well as the smallest, insurance business, and it should be an important 
firms in New York City. By handling your business, part of his insurance business. It is our job to see 
our aim will be to make your firm one of the largest that he gets the answers. Why not enroll in one of 
writing life insurance in the City. our courses and be prepared to know the answers. 


We have received over Two Million Dollars in paid-life insurance business from new 
brokers in the last 18 months. These brokers like to do business with an Agency that is 
purely brokerage minded. We like brokers and brokers like us. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


of 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
149 Broadway, New York - - - - - © += + + + «© = =©= © «© «© «= + + + +  BArelay 7-9300 
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Life Insurance As A Tax Saving Investment 


By Georce Byron GorDON 





Director of Advanced Underwriting Services 


Mutual Benefit Life 














Life insurance and annuities enjoy cer- paid by him bear to the total premiums received at the death of the insured 
paid. Annuities are taxed arbitrarily in entirely free of estate tax; second, the 
: : 5 accordance with a formula established income payable from the date of death 
ent system of taxation. Life cynic in the Internai Revenue Code, requiring of the insured would be tax- exempt in 
paid by reason of the death of the in- that 3% of the cost of the annuity be the hands of the beneficiary since the 
sured is free of income tax in the hands reported as taxable income each year income election made before the in- 






tain definite preferences under our pres- 














































of the beneficiary whether paid in a until the total amount of annuity ex- sured s death would be part of the orig- 
‘apie sum.or Gthierwiess Notroniy acathe cluded from income aggregates the cost, inal contract of insurance and all in- 
Ss gle s or o » se. NOt O Ss = : 
weeks . : when the entire payment becomes sub-_ stallments would be payable by reason 
increase in value—represented by the ject to tax. of the death of the insured. 
lifference between the face amount of 7 ; . ee 
} : ‘ A 20% Increase in Purchasing Power Use of Annuities 
the insurance and the cash value just i cred’ tae deadly semaines ok tie is : 
sa . oe San 98 _ meveral tax saving applications of lite Annuities are extremely effective when 
before death —tree of income tax in the insurance and annuities lie in the two used as a means of distributing income 
hands of the beneficiary, but the means rules cited above. On the basis of pres- amongst the members of a family group, Fabian Bachrach 
is at hand to provide a lifetime tax- ent day income tax rates the provision because the income from the annuity GEORGE BYRON GORDON 


of tax-exempt income for beneficiaries will be receivable by the person to whom 


exempt income for her. Proceeds are means at the very least an increa a tS f | age ' 
eans at the very least < crease O S give ; te ie a eS Beles ; ; 
: it is given for so long as he lives, and and the total family income will be dis- 











included in the estate Nd the insured for 20% in their purchasing power. This is largely tax-exempt. If the family tributed amongst several taxpayers, and 

estate tax purposes when they are pay- combined with the scientific distribution members are not old enough for the (3) various members of the family are 

able to or for the benefit of the estate, arb koe 1 a shoe ieee ta the purchase of annuities on their lives to provided with independent funds which 

selected income period makes tor a tre- ye practic i ig ssible ; : 
| 4 mendous prerusih.. Jkatan fo) ie acon = Laie in 4 ppl nega wi Lyon: may be used at some subsequent time 
Business Reports, Inc. atlas! aGha beneficiary wrth “teiiee ts the a : 4g ae e ute for their own investment purposes. 
i p : ° - person who is making the gift. In- os eras 

| Phe accompanying article by George | cock easier to plan for the continuance vestment of the annuity income or part Effective Way of Distributing Income 

| Byron Gordon is taken from_ his of a reasonable scale of living. To carry of it in insurance on the life of the An even more effective way of dis- 

bene BL le Si ure and ita this reasoning one step further, let us annuitant or in comparatively short-term aa 

state,” published by Business Re- assume a potential beneficiary who has endowment insurance on the life of th 

| ports, Inc., Roslyn, New York. It is ample independent means. Then, the income recipient would enable replace- George Byron Gordon 

|copyrighted by Business Reports, | purchase of insurance upon the life of ment of the annuity income after the Trained in law and in economics 

| Inc. an estate owner by the beneficiary out death of the annuitant. In any form this Mr. Gordon was educated at univer- 
; : of his own funds and the election to use of annuities accomplishes three basic sities here and abroad. He has had 

when the insured is possessed of any reccive payment of the proceeds over a purposes: (1) it reduces the taxable es- extensive experience as an agent and 

of the incidents of ownership at death, period of years or a lifetime under the tate of the donor; (2) it serves to in- a specialist in estate planning and 

or to the extent he has paid any of options modes of settlement would have’ crease the income of the family unit business problems. He was a member 

the PET sERS directly or indirectly and two far reaching and substantial results: because annuity income is ordinarily far of the New York District Urban Con- 

then in the proportion the premiums Rirst. the insurance proceeds would be’ in excess of ordinary interest income struction Committee of Civilian Pro- 


duction Administration. Mr. Gordon 

has taught insurance subjects, has 

been guest lecturer at the University 

of Connecticut, New School for Social 

4“ be! Research and Financial Public Rela- 

Vngue hth. aobrut VAKAEnCe tions Association and has also talked 

before legal and trust groups, CLU 

iene Lb 4 x 4 4 chapters and other places. He is a 

VDI We 16 Nuwerd, member of the editorial board of Es- 

4 tate Planners Quarterly, and consul- 

& a Yd . Mtcorene tant of Arthur V. Youngman & 

= & Associates, Inc., general agents, Mu- 

tual Benefit, lower Broadway, New 
York 

















tributing income among the members of 
the family is the use of combination 
single premium and annuity policies. 
Under this method a given sum is in- 
vested in a single premium life insurance 
policy and a single premium annuity and 
both contracts are given to the member 
of the family selected. Ordinarily this 
combination guarantees approximately 
24%.% to 3% on the total amount in- 
vested for the lifetime of the insured 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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ime MEMBERS OF ACACIA MUTUAL'S NEWARK BRANCH 

ome Top Row Left to Right: ‘ 
te James A. Moleen, James Bonat, Conrad J. LaMaita, H. S. MacClary, Ralph Galione, John L. 

dI1S- Schrumpf, Alvin Zalonis and Myles M. Monaghan. 


Middle Row Left to Right: 





Nicholas C. Freda, Nelson Kovacs, H. Gil Thompson, Edward Rosenbaum, Wallace C. Thomson, 
Milton Branin, E. —. Shire and Thomas J. Kenny. 
Bottom Anna Left to Righ 

cs ry W. Allaire? Esther B. Seiff, Clarence L. Fritz, Manager, Robert J. Hollmann, J. Arthur Rillo, 
r- Alvin e” jhe and George O. Nielsen. 
ad 
id 
id 
if Happiness in your job is truly one of life's great blessings. When you start each day with zest and en- 
- thusiasm you rarely run into any problem which can "get you down" for very long. 
. As representatives of Acacia Mutual we are happy because we know we are associated with one of the 
" finest life insurance companies in the land. 
ed 
. We know from first-hand experience what a tremendous advantage we have by being able to tell our prospects— 
:- "Acacia has the lowest premiums of any mutual life insurance company.” 
l- 
& We don't have to mislead our clients as to what their insurance is going to cost them by using "estimated divi- 
st dends". There is no guess work to cause us embarrassment later on. 
id We know we can give our policyholders more life insurance protection for less money than they can buy else- 
of where. 
10n 
pins We know that our opportunities are unlimited under our generous Agent's Contract—a contract which encourages 
nce us to write only "Quality Business" and which pays us a life-time monthly income on the business we produce 
mi as long as the business remains in force. 
ne ee ee a that we are hin pe sail to be a conrmey 
- PPY P 
in- 
red ASSOCIATES 

M. D. Branin T. J. Kenny G. O. Nielsen J. L. Schrumpf 

N. C. Freda N. Kovacs A. E. Peterson E. B. Seiff 

R. Galione H. S. MacClary J. A. Rillo Cal. Shire, CLU 

R. J. Hollmann, MDRT ~=_—J. A. Moleen, Jr. E. Rosenbaum H. G. Thompson 

W. C. Thomson A. Zalonis 

M. M. MONAGHAN, UNIT MANAGER CONRAD J. LA MAITA, UNIT MANAGER 

Mary W. Allaire, Cashier E. R. Nelson K. M. Santullo, Asst. Cashier 

James B. Bonat, Estate Analyst J. Platt I. J. Schneiderman 


E. J. Cassidy 
CLARENCE L. FRITZ, Manager 
Newark, N. J., Branch 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
744 BROAD STREET 
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Found Haven Here From Nazis 


Edward Mann Was A University Of Vienna Law Graduate; 
alter Joseph Was General Agent Of An 


Insurance Company in Germany 


In the Greater New York insurance 
field and also in some other parts of 
the nation are a number of men who 
came to this country from Europe where 
they had dramatic, sometimes terrifying 
experiences with the Nazis. Sometimes 
it was not easy to reach these shores. 
Two of the successful ones in the 


EDWARD MANN 


Greater New York area are with John 
Hancock district offices. They are Ed- 
ward Mann and Walter Joseph. Mr. 
Mann operates from Long Island and 
Mr. Joseph is with the district agency 
at 545 Fifth Avenue. 

Took Mann Two Years to Gain Entry 

Born in Vienna, Mr. Mann attended 
public schools there and then was gradu- 
ated from University of Vienna where 
he studied law, getting his degree in 
1937. He did not practice law in Vienna 
inasmuch as the custom of Austria is 
that one cannot practice until two years 
are spent in the local courts, followed 
by five years of co-work with a prac- 
ticing attorney. 

In the latter part of the ’30’s Mr. Mann 
and his family, which included his father 
and two brothers, decided they would 
like to come to the United States. This 
proved impossible as a family group, so 
the members of the family left for 
America individually. Edward found it 
necessary to go first to Finland where 
he obtained permission from the Finnish 
Consulate, as well as the German au- 
thorities who then occupied Austria. He 
arrived in Finland in August, 1938, where 
he remained for two years until he was 
able to gain entry into this country. 

In September, 1940, he reached the 
United States, and, going to Los Angeles 
he found employment as a salesman for 
a year. He then traveled to Boston and 
finally started work as a Hancock agent 
in the Roxbury district office September, 
1944. After two years in that district he 
was transferred to Long Island City. He 
has been a consistent qualifier for the 
President's Club. 

Mr. Mann has several hobbies, one 
most enchaining his interest being clas- 
sical music and the opera. He speaks 


several languages which he finds most 


helpful in his insurance career. Those 
languages are German, Finnish and 
Swedish. While he does not speak 


Polish, Italian and Spanish he under- 
stands those languages. His wife was 
Lillian Green, a graduate of Brooklyn 
College and holding a B.A. degree. At 
one time she was connected with the 
Medical Center of New York City as 
a chemist. They have two daughters, 
and live in Flushing, L. I 


Joseph’s European Experiences 


Walter Joseph was born in Darmstadt, 
Germany, where he attended public 
school and high school. In 1916 he 


started his business career which was 
military 


interrupted by service. After 






World War I he returned to business 
as assistant manager of foreign ex- 
change in the world-famous metal con- 
cern in Frankfurt on the Main. When 
this firm dissolved in 1929 he became 
general agent in Frankfurt of an insur- 
ance company called the Atlas. 

In that post he had his first experi- 
ence in salesmanship. At the beginning 
he did not care for cold canvass and 
several times was about to enter a store 
he passed every day when going to his 
office, but was hesitant. Finally, he mus- 
tered up courage, saw the merchant and 
was told: “Why did you not come here 
a week earlier? I placed my insurance 
last week.” 

Immediately Mr. Joseph made up his 
mind that he would not miss any chance 
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to talk to people about insurance. Soon 
he was successful enough to be manager 
of a whole district. When Hitler started 
on the rampage Mr. Joseph was able 
to continue with his position for a time, 
but ASnally had to get out when the Nazis 
accused the company of “violating the 
racial laws” because Mr. Joseph was 





WALTER JOSEPH 


kept in its employ. Because of the 
thoughtfulness of his employers and a 
wonderful testimonial they gave him at- 
testing his competency and the valuable 
work he had done for the Atlas Mr. 
Joseph not only managed to escape be- 
ing placed in a concentration camp but 
it became possible for him to get in 
touch with the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Frankfurt. 
Joins John Hancock 


Eventually he was able to reach 
America, arriving here in August, 1938. 
He had made up his mind to enter the 
insurance business here. 

For a period of 10 days Mr. Joseph 
called at insurance offices looking unsuc- 
cessfully for an opening. He was head 
of a family of four and his financial 
status was not encouraging. While Mrs. 
Joseph had managed to find some work 
at odd jobs it was not enough income to 
help the family much. Then Mr. Joseph 
got a lucky break. When he reached the 
John Hancock district office at 342 Madi- 
son Avenue the manager of the district 
was Olen E. Anderson, who later be- 
came head of the Hancock’s district or- 
ganization and is now vice president and 
a director. That was in October, 1938. 
Mr. Anderson after a talk with Mr. Jo- 
seph felt pretty sure he had the makings 
of a good agent and took him on under 
a “gentleman’s agreement” for three 
months. He justified Mr. Anderson’s 
judgment as he has been a member of 
the App-a-Week Club since April, 1939, 
and for seven consecutive times has been 
a member of the President’s Club. Mr. 
Joseph’s present district manager is J. F. 
Breslin, 545 Fifth Avenue. New York. 

Mr. Joseph said to The Gold Book: “I 
hope that ‘gentleman’s agreement’ will 
continue until my retirement year. 
have been lucky in my managers.” 
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From Part-Time to Full-Time 


By Wittiam A. McComBer 
Special Agent, Northwestern Mutual, St. Clair, Mich. 


My background 1s this: born in Gratiot 
County, Michigan, I was graduated from 
Ithaca High School and at Central 
(Michigan) College of Education where 
I got a B. S. degree. For two and a 
half years I taught industrial arts at 
the high school in Bad Axe, Mich. Then, 
for several years I was production engi- 
neer for a manufacturing company in 
St. Clair. I then became a design engi- 
neer for Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron. 

In 1946 1 bought a policy from Kenneth 
Landsburg, Northwestern Mutual and in 
1949 he interested me in selling life in- 
surance. He gave me a short preliminary 
course and arranged for me to meet 
General Agent Stinson of Flint. | took 
an aptitude test; it worked out all right; 
I signed a part time contract. During 
the first year under this contract my 
district agent came down one evening 
a week and we made as many evening 
calls as possible, soon beginning to write 
business. I got my first life insurance 
selling thrill after we bought some gas 
at a filling station. We introduced the 
subject of life insurance. It resulted in a 
sale with a premium of more than $1,000. 


Inspired by Field Convention 
In the following month—seven months 
after [| became a part-timer—we wrote 
a case involving several lives, and with 
an annual premium of $7,000. That con- 


vinced me of the possibilities of the 
business. 

They say that writing big cases too 
early in the career of a new agent 
may have a bad effect on future produc- 
tion. That’s correct. During the succeed- 
ing five months I wrote only three appli- 
cations for a total of $10,000. However, 
before I became disillusioned 1] got a 
new shot in the arm over a_ package 
sale on a lead I received from the gen- 
eral agent. It was a substantial premium. 
The commission paid my way to the 
agents’ field convention at home office 
in Milwaukee. I returned from that meet- 
ing with enthusiasm and pep. During 
next five months I paid for 12 lives— 
$72,000 insurance, and it was on my 
own without necessity for help from the 
district agent. 

Fixed a Goal and Met It 


3y this time I had begun to use the 
programming approach. In January, 1952, 
I became a full-time man. As I did not 
do very well for a time I decided to 
reappraise my work and system of op- 
eration. I had been a part-timer three 
years and decided I must be more 
systematic. My concentration began to 
be on what types of persons I had been 
selling; how did I get their names; how 
many interviews had been necessary per 
sale; how many interviews a day had 
I been averaging; how many new pros- 
pects had I added to my list? In short, 
I was taking advantage of the advice the 
general agent gave me that it was 
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WILLIAM A. McCOMBER 


essential to keep accurate records of my 
activities. 

So, with accurately-kept records be- 
fore me | set up certain goals. First, 
was to reach the income necessary to 
maintain the standard of living I needed 
for my family and how much insurance 
I must write to get that income. Know- 
ing how much each call was worth in 
commissions I stepped up the number of 
my calls. I divided my yearly goal— 
600,000—into monthly goals, and then 
into weekly goals. It worked. I write 
from six to eight lives each month 
and for more than 80 weeks have written 
an app a week. 

During the last club year, ending May 
31, 1953, I paid for $524,000, and I re- 
ceived honorable mention for having 
the largest volume of any agent in the 
company who had been under contract 


Social Justice Comment in 
Vatican Encyclical Letter 


The Gold Book asked the Vatican 
if it might be favored with a state- 
ment from His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, praising the institution of life 
insurance. 

In reply to this communication 
Monsignor Montini, Pro-Secretary of 
State, said that such a statement to 
a commercial enterprise might be 
construed as an endorsement of a 
particular company and, therefore, 
cannot be given. However, it was 
suggested that paragraph 52 of the 
Encyclical Letter of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, “Divine Redemptoris,” 
might be used. 

This paragraph was in a section of 
an encyclical letter having to do with 
social justice. The paragraph follows: 

“But social justice cannot be said to 
| have been satisfied as long as work- 
|ingmen are denied a salary that will 
enable them to secure proper sus- 
tenance for themselves and for their 
families; as long as they are denied 
the opportunity of acquiring a modest 
| fortune and forestalling the plague of 
universal pauperism; as long as 
| they cannot make suitable provision 
through public or private insurance 
for old age, for periods of illness and 
unemployment.” 








for three years or less, and had not 
produced more than $150,000 of business 
in any previous year. 

My 1953 goal is $750,000. I use the 
endless chain method of prospecting. | 
also carry a list of my policyholders in 
a small pocket notebook. Each is classified 
under place of employment, graduating 
classes and so forth. If my prospect tells 
me he was graduated in 1947, for in- 
stance, I show him my list of clients who 
were graduated that year. Usually, these 
are among my most successful cases. 








LE at 342 Madison Avenue... 


GEORGE C. WHITE 
Agency Supervisor 


342 Madison Avenue 








We Welome 


this opportunity to express our thanks to our full time associates, our friends among New York's 
brokers and surplus writers, and to our office staff whose loyalty and interest have enabled us to grow 
from a production of - - 


$2,210,000 Our First Year 
To 


$9,500,000 ouR EIGHTH YEAR-Ending August 31 


Sincerely, 


Cherler MK 


GENERAL AGENT 


PAUL SCHAEFER 


C.L.U. 





New Business Department 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston 


New York 17, N. Y. 


ust a few steps from Grand Contiad F 


JOSEPH J. MELLY, JR., C.L.U. 


Brokerage Manager 


MUrray Hill 7-5560 
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AN UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


Catering to the needs of discerning metro- 


politan insurance brokers, we have a combina- 


tion of facilities that is unbeatable. 


A Brokerage Service Department which 


acts as a clearing house for questions on tax 


angles, substandard business, policy illustrations 


and “who writes what.” 


2. A Personal Estate Planning Depart- 


ment which is manned by an expert in this field 


and personally supervised by the General Agent. 


That brokers and independent writers ap- 


preciate the facilities of these departments of 


our agency is evidenced by the satisfactory in- 


crease in our paid-for business. 


Cha, 


THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
General Agent 


107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








EDWARD J. EMMET 


Supervisor 








Whitehall 4-5926 
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SolomonHuber’s External House Organ 


Modern day complexities of property 
planning compounded by government 


and private business welfare plans of all 
kinds, high taxes and inflation, require 
much more “know how” than ever before 
from the life insurance agent in fitting 
a particular type of property into an in- 
dividual’s estate plan. 


Matar 


DONALD J. REAP 


Ever better educated to the many uses 
of and needs for life insurance, the pub- 
lic wants to know more about what it is 
buying and why, and particularly about 
the fellows from whom it is buying in- 
surance. 

Problems produced by intricate inter- 
relationships of income, estate and gift 
tax laws, wills, trusts, life and disability 
insurance, annuities, business venture 
agreements, investments, pensions and 
profit sharing plans, social security, vet- 
erans benefits, etc., come up regularly 
during the salesman’s daily life. 


Makes Detection of Situation Possible 


A knowledge of these subjects plus an 
imaginative nose for business enables the 
properly trained and educated life insur- 
ance man to detect situations where life 
insurance will perform its many very 
necessary services. 

The prospect’s confidence, elusive key 
to the opening of the sales door, increas- 
ingly must be won by convincing facts 
and figures, and, when properly told, this 


By Donatp James REAP 





life insurance story cannot be bettered 

. if the prospect is convinced that the 
agent is competent and authoritative, 

While life insurance should be part of 
every estate either for protection, as an 
investment, as a method of paying taxes 
at a discount, or perhaps as a liquid 
substitute for other assets such as a 
business interest, the prospect’s con- 
fidence is nonetheless the prize to be 
attained before a sale can be realized. 

For these, and a host of other reasons, 
the number of life insurance men and 
women using estate planning and pro- 
graming as the basis for their sales 
operation is constantly increasing. Agents 
who don’t have an estate planning back- 
ground can quickly get technical assis- 
tance from their agency, home office, or, 
if necessary, on a brokerage basis from 
an _ office offering an estate planning 
service. 


Informative Mailing Pieces 


As the public has demanded more in- 
formation, ability, and service from its 
agents, estate planning producers have 
flocked to and become customers of “per- 
sonal external house organs” devoted to 
estate planning. These informative mail- 
ing pieces not only help satisfy the de- 
mand for information but also assist in 
establishing and maintaining a relation- 
ship with prospect and client on an over- 
all property planning basis. 

In recent years hundreds of producers, 
big, small, and in-between, have begun 
to use these personally imprinted monthly 
mailing pieces dispensing estate plan- 
ning information 


“The Notebook” 


An outstanding example of such a 
business builder is “The Notebook,” an 
eight-page pamphlet, half the size of a 
letter head, conceived 17 years ago by 
Solomon Huber, general agent, Mutual 
Benefit Life, in New York City. 

Mr. Huber was convinced that a mail- 
ing piece containing valuable informa- 
tion would be much more useful and 
impressive than the conventional blotter 
and circulars bearing the mass produc- 
tion sign of the insurer. He felt there 
was a need and a market for a brochure 
which the recipient—prospect, client, or 
center of influence, etc—would invari- 
ably assume was written, edited, and 
published by the agent sending it to 
him. 

Thus was born this original exclu- 
sively estate planning mailing piece. Its 
masthead is arranged so that the pub- 
lication goes out as John Doe’s Note- 
book, John Doe being a_ subscribing 
agent anywhere in the country. He is 

(Continued on Page 97) 























Ce 18th Anniversary as General Agent 
NICHOLAS V. SICHENZE AGENCY 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6916 Fort Hamilton Parkway °* Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 
Phone SHORE ROAD 5-0100 


Ne ae, 


Complete U. S. Life Service 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


GROUP 
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Reaches Prospects By Cabin Cruiser 


Arv Sestrap Travels ‘Thousands of Sea Miles Selling 


Insurance to People on The Canadian 
West Coast Islands 


Arv Sestrap of the Vancouver branch, 
Canada Life, who this year is producing 
more than 100 lives for approximately 
$750,000, largely reaches his prospects by 
operates on the west coast 
waters of Columbia in 
the Queen Charlotte Islands. 


boat and 
3ritish among 

Born in Alberta, son of a general mer- 
chant who pioneered in Alberta retail 
business, retiring after 40 
years, Mr. Sestrap attended Alberta Col- 
lege and took business courses at night 
while at Boeing School of Aeronautics, 
Oakland, Cal., in 1937. He was graduated 
from Airline Aeronautics, Oakland, and 


successful 


obtained his USA certificate of compe- 
tency as an airline mechanic. Then he 
obtained Canadian Air Engineer’s cer- 
tificate the next year while employed by 
Trans-Canada Air Winnipeg. 

In 1934 he went from Waterways in 
Alberta to Great Bear Lake with an 
outboard motor-powered scow and 15 
tons of freight, a distance of 2,000 miles, 
taking him four months. For several 
years until 1937 he was a prospector and 
worked two 


Lines, 


miner. He seasons for 
Aerial 
pector, became interested in aviation and 
went to United Airlines School at Oak- 
land for a year. In 1938 he started with 


Exploration Syndicate as_ pros- 


Trans-Canada Air Lines and worked in 


all Provinces of Canada, including New- 
foundland, until 1950, 

In 1948 he became interested in life 
insurance through Norman Daly from 
He felt he 
would like to be a salesman. Sold books, 
door to door, for a time, and in June, 
1950, joined Canada Life. 

He has done hunting and fishing in 
all parts of Canada including catching 
salmon on the Atlantic Coast and steel- 
head, the gamest of fishes, in British 
Columbia. Many of the large number of 
persons he met while fishing have be- 
come policyholders. 

Mr. Sestrap’s territory is immense as 
there is a coast line of 5,000 miles from 
Vancouver to Prince Rupert, not count- 
ing bays and lagoons. His clients are 
generally principally engaged in logging, 
fishing and mining. All material and 
supplies come in by boat and many en- 
tire settlements are built on floats. 

His boat, called the Sharjan, is well 
known at the many settlements and 
communities. People on the coast are 
more difficult to sell than those in urban 
centers as each visitor is initially greeted 
with a certain reticence until he becomes 
known. After that they evince a loyalty 
and friendship. Sestrap tells people how 
to fish and has a reputation for taking 
patients to the doctor or dentist from 
some camp or settlement. He carries 
mail and messages to log booms and 
floats and from knowledge of the coast 
knows where one can buy boats and 
pieces of machinery. 


whom he bought insurance. 











Arv Sestrap aboard his cabin cruiser. 


“In my business, and with my experi- 
ence,” he said to The Gold Book, “it is 
not difficult to do favors for people. 
They appreciate it. 

“To illustrate, in July I spent an en- 
tire afternoon taking a woman to the 
dentist and on return to the logging 
camp that night her brother-in-law 
bought a single premium endowment at 
65 for $5,000, and she is buying another 
$5,000 this fall. His brother and nephews 
have since become policyholders of mine. 
About 90% of my business is sold on 
direct leads. I do a negligible amount 
of cold canvass work as it is not adapt- 
able to my particular operation. When 
the Sharjan comes in my people know 
about it and I have sold over $50,000 
in four to 10 apps without ever leaving 
the boat.” 

Mr. Sestrap is married to a Seattle 


girl and has two children, a son Jan, 12, 
and a daughter, Sharon, 9. His family 
travels with him in July and August. 
In other parts of the year when he is 
at sea he manages to get home for a 
few days about once every five weeks. 
The family are all good sailors. Jan is 
mate of the boat; Sharon is purser; 
Marjorie (his wife) is the cook. No man 
ever sailed with a more cooperative crew 
and they travel in all kinds of weather. 

The Sharjan is a Monk design, 32 feet 
six inches, cabin cruiser powered by an 
MR 30, 130 horsepower Chris Craft en- 
gine. The boat has been modified to 
suit local conditions by such additions 
as iron work sheeting above and below 
waterline, iron wood sheeting on the 
stem and bow and extra fuel and water 
tankage. Equipped with hydraulic con- 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Insurance Company of America 


@ When we opened a year ago, we got off to a flying start. And we're still flying 


Ore YEAR OLD--AND WE'RE FLYING HIGH! 


high, wide and handsome! 


PRUDENTIAL 


sborne 


© Better than $15 million production our first year! 


@ Why this outstanding record? We believe it’s because of the care we take 
in selecting new Agents, because of the time we invest in giving them 
top-flight sales training and supervision under the skillful direction of established 
underwriters. Our training program has paid off—particularly for the new 
Agents themselves. The 12 men in our Agency now working in their first 


year under contract are averaging a paid volume of $29,000 a month each. 


e@ We plan to fly higher still during the years ahead in developing quality 


business in large quantity. Watch us! 
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Suite 1115 


& associates 
744 Broad Street ° 


Newark, N. J. 
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Jesse Jones Still Owns Policy 


On Which He Got Business Loan 


Jesse H. Jones, for many years one 
of America’s most notable figures, and 
not only the most prominent citizen of 
Houston, Tex., but owner of most of the 
hotels there and many other properties, 
was asked by The Gold Book for a tes- 
timonial to insurance. His response: 

“Life insurance is a sure way to pro- 
vide for one’s family and the money paid 
for the insurance when loaned to or in- 
vested in American industry helps the 
whole economy. Life insurance is also 
a good protection against debt to those 
who have to borrow in their business 
affairs or for their home. 

“T have been paying premiums on in- 
surance I took out more than 50 years 
ago and while that particular policy will 
not of itself be profitable to my estate 
it was helpful to me in borrowing for 
business purposes when I needed credit. 
In that way it was profitable.” 

The list of positions which have been 
held by Mr. Jones takes considerable 
space in Who’s Who. He was former 
Secretary of Commerce, director of Re- 
construction Finance Corp., Adminis- 
trator of Federal Loan Agency, presi- 
dent of Woodrow Wilson Birthday 
Foundation. He assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the Red Cross Societies of the 
World, and has been a trustee of Tus- 
kegee Institute and Will Rogers Memo- 
rial Commission. In Houston he has 


been chairman of many civic committees 
of major importance and he is owner of 


JONES 


JESSE: H. 


the Houston Chronicle. 

“Although on the eve of 80 Jesse 
Jones has by no means retired,” a long- 
time friend and former Texan, Gerald A. 
Eubank of The Prudential, told The 
Gold Book. “He says he is slowing up, 
but Jesse Jones cut down on his former 
normal speed is still a more active par- 
ticipant in deals of importance, such as 
buying and selling real estate, than most 
men in their 50's.” 
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HERMAN REINIS 


General Agent for Brooklyn 


The Manhattan Life 
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Arv Sestrap 
(Continued from Page 89) 


trols, automatic pilot, radio telephone. 
lighting plant and all trim and rub 
strips of gumwood. She has_ been 
strengthened a good deal as most times 
she is tied up among camp boats, fish 
boats and tugs and only occasionally 
does she get a berth with the cruisers. 

It is impossible to operate for seven 
months a year without getting caught in 
some tough weather. The Sharjan is a 
good sea boat but Sestrap only takes 
weather when forced into it. Knowledge 
of the coast line becomes very important 
and he feels it’s better to tie in than buck 
it out. However, he has often traveled 
in winds of 30 and 40 miles per hour and 
has had no trouble. Fog is usual during 
July and August and, he says, “if you 
didn’t travel in it you’d wear out the 
anchor chain. On my last trip north 


from Vancouver I had two days of travel 
all on compass, but got there. However, 
should I get lost, it doesn’t much matter 
as I’m going there, anyway. 

“IT wouldn’t change my territory for 
any on the continent for I am convinced 
that nowhere else could one find such 
genuine and very hospitable people. | 
live on sea food that I catch and accept 
as my regular fare what to most per- 
sons would be considered a_ luxury, 
Crabs, clams, abalone, oysters are ob- 
tainable most anywhere. My fish stories 
sound almost unbelievable to landsmen. 
For instance, I have caught a dozen sal- 
mon from eight to 50 pounds each in 
a couple of hours. Incidentally, I often 
see grizzly and black bear on the 
beaches and encounter whales, too, but 
do not want to get too chummy with 
them. 

“Many people work a lifetime in or- 
der to go on a cruise or own a boat at 
retirement. And I’ve a problem there. 

“What will I do when I retire?” 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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STANLEY H. BLAU 


Associate General Agent 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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When An Estate Should Be Replaced 


The Philadelphia Chapter of CLU has 
panels addressed by outstanding attorneys 
and others which are so popular that the 
meeting room ts always crowded. One held 
this year had as its topic, “Estate Creation 
and Administration.” Speakers were promi- 
nent members of the Philadelphia bar. 
They were Judge Mark E. Lefever, Robert 
Dechert and Joseph P. Strauss. Mr. 
Dechert, who is general counsel of Penn 
Mutual Life, was moderator. 

One angle emphasized was that if an 
estate owner cannot answer to his entire 
satisfaction the following questions his 
estate should be replanned : 

Do you know what it is going to cost 
you to die? 

Do you know what it is going to cost 
you or your heirs upon your wife’s 
death ? 

Does your will omit specification as to 
who will pay the estate tax? 

If you and your wife are killed in a 
common accident—who will take care 
of your children—attend to the selection 
of a school, church attendance, and see 
that they are properly cared for, etc. ? 

If you have insurance for estate set- 
tlement purposes, are minor children the 
contingent beneficiaries ? 

Do you have an interest in a business 
where your family would expect to re- 
ceive an income much larger than the 
normal investment return on money ? 
If so, is there any inducement to hold 
the key men so they do not leave and 
take their clientele with them? 


Flexibility of Life Contract 


Do you know that while a man lives 
his life insurance contracts are one of 
the most flexible of all financial instru- 
ments, but that after his death they be- 
come the most unalterable contracts that 
exist ° 

Is there a liberal power to use princi- 
pal in your will? 

Have you named a substitute executor 
in your will? 

Have you named _a guardian for your 
children’s property ? 

Does your will call for the full advan- 
tage of the marital deduction? 

Does your partnership agreement pro- 
vide for the continuance of the partner- 
ship upon death of any one partner? 

Have you considered that difference 


ROBERT DECHERT 


between equal as against equitable dis- 
tribution ? 

How much will it cost your family to 
live? How much capital will that  re- 
quire? 


Organized for Transfer on Business 
Basis 


Is the estate now organized for trans- 
fer on a practical, efficient, business-like 
basis ? 

Are the intended beneficiaries capable 
of managing and conserving subataate ul 
sums of capital ? 

Has adequate advantage been taken 
of the economies in various forms of 
trusts, and is the estate organized to 
resist the effect of changing economic 
conditions ? 

It was brought out that in many cases 
there is a disregard for exemptions and 
unnecessary penalties are incurred. 
With the estate carefully planned, sub- 
stantial economies can often be realized, 
and the estate owner’s purposes can be 
more completely fulfilled. 


How Proceeds on Life of Clothing 
Manager Worked Out After Death 


By JoszPpH B. SHARMAN 


Assistant District Manager 
John Hancock, Providence, R. I. 


A friend of mine was a clothing sales 
man for Howard Clothes in Providence. 
He was promoted to manager of a new 
branch office in Chicago, Il]. The second 
week there, while going to church on a 
Sunday morning, his automobile skidded 
and he was killed. That day, his wife 
was to leave for Chicago with their two 
children to take up residence there. This 
was quite a shock to the family, so, 
when I attended the wake of our insured, 
I told the widow that I would stop over 
to see her within a day or two. 

When I went to the home of the 
widow, I found that the insured had 
$6,000 of regular Ordinary insurance 
with us—$5,000 Term, age 65, and $1,000 
20 Payment Life. The widow also stated 
that her husband had Group insurance 
for $2,000 in force with our company. 
I told her that since her husband had 
been made manager this might be in- 
creased, and to let me handle the claim 
on the Group policy also. 





I submitted the claim papers and also 
a letter with the Group policy stating 
that in my opinion the deceased might 
be insured for more than the policy 
stated, because of his recent promotion. 
Our company wrote to Howard Clothes, 
and, after correspondence, the company 
agreed that the deceased was insured 
for more and paid a total of $10,000 
including the D.I. feature. 

I then set up under Option 1 the 
$6,000 of regular Ordinary insurance. On 
the Group, the widow purchased an 
$8,000 15 Year Endowment, single pre- 
mium. I explained to the widow that 
by doing this she would never receive 
less than $65 a month, including Social 
Security, blackout period, and Social 
Security at age 65. The widow, 32, has 
two children, 10 and 8. I also put under 
Option 1 with the right of Option 2B, 
the single premium policy purchased to 
become effective after Social Security 
runs out, in approximately 10 years. 
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Agency Mgr. Cordinentaé Assurance Company 


Chicago, Ill 


1780 Broadway at 57th St. New York -JUdson 6-4660 


So... why settle for high 
ratings or rejections? 
Consult Carr if you have 


a “problem” client. Be 
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FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


The Exclusive Long Island Agency 
for 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


89-31 161st St. 


Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 








JAMAICA 2, LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 






17 Consecutive Years of 






Friendly, helpful service to brokers 




























































ee by ae f y fourth Anniversary 


~~ 
¢| )) 
This is our 24th anniversary year as Aetna Life general agent in 


Brooklyn and Long Islend territory, and the friendships we have made in 
these years among brokers and independent life producers have been 
most satisfying. 

Our objective when we started—and now—has been to earn the re- 
spect and confidence of an increasing number of brokers and agents and 
to take care of their life insurance needs so satisfactorily that they would 
repeatedly come back for more of the same brand of service. Thanks to 
the efforts of our producer friends, business is good in 1953—and we 
aim to keep it so. 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN. C. L. U. 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 


BROOKLYN OFFICE HEMPSTEAD, L. I. OFFICE 
16 Court Street 137 North Franklin Street 
TRiangle 5-7560 HEmpstead 1-2831-2-3 





























































SALINGER & WAYNE 
GENERAL AGENTS 





521 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 17 


Vanderbilt 6-0200 


Devoted to the development of career underwriters—and to 
the service of surplus writers and brokers! 


We continue a tradition that began 108 years ago. We 
have been giving our services to discriminating clientele 
of Surplus Writers and Brokers—and we shall continue 
to do so. 


We reaffirm our belief that the discovery and develop- 
ment of good career underwriters is one of the most 
satisfying aspects of our business—and the toughest. 


—Of course we still believe in personal supervision! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. STANLEY R. WAYNE 














Advantage of Living 


—= 


in Small Community 


By P. B. BRENNAN 
District Agent, Connecticut General, Malone, N. ss 


I have watched with keen interest the 
records of a number of life insurance 
people associated with my company who 
are producing a substantial volume of 
life insurance with a relatively small 
number of lives. Most of these people 
are located in metropolitan centers where 
they are exposed to greater markets, 
large estates and high individual earn- 
ings in the executive and professional 
groups. A great service is being rendered 
in the planning and distribution of estate 
assets by highly trained agents with a 
broad knowledge of estate planning and 
the many intricate tax situations. 


Good Farming Section 


My situation, as I see it, is quite dif- 
ferent. I am operating in a community 
of about 10,000 people and cover an out- 
side territory of 25 or 30 miles from my 
office. There are no extensive industries 
in the community; rather it is the cen- 
ter of a very good farming section with 
the dairy industry as the main business. 
My market consists mainly of business, 
and professional people and farmers. 

have naturally over the years ac- 
cumulated quite a large number of pol- 
icyholders in the life, accident and health 





P. B. Brennan 


Mr. Brennan at the age of 24 went 
with the Connecticut General on Jan- 
uary 1, 1924. His previous occupation 
was that of reporter for a Plattsburg, 
N. Y., newspaper. When he went to 
Malone he was a total stranger in 
the community, but his capacity for 
friendship finally put him over as a 
successful agent. 

















field. It is true that I must complete a 
number of cases every year in order to 
meet certain quotas I have set for myself 
because my average life insurance case is 
much smaller than those of the agents 
I speak of above. There are no doubt 
a few big cases bought every year in 
the small communities, but I have never 
had the good fortune, or perhaps we 
may say the technique, in acquiring 
much of that type of business. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, that my activities 
and operations in this business, if I am 
to continue to live in a small community, 
must be fashioned pretty much after my 
activities and operations for the past 29 
years; that is, contacting a number of 
people and closing a number of cases 
every year in order to feel in some 
degree satisfied with my work and have 
sufficient income to carry on. 


Advantages of Selling in 
Small Community 


There are several advantages in living 
and doing business with people in a 
small community. First, we have the 
advantage of knowing people better and 
because we meet them frequently we 
are able to gather important informa- 
tion about their needs for our product 
with greater ease than in large cities. 
We are more intimately associated with 
them and their changing circumstances 
of life, both business and familywise. We 
are in a position to know more about 
the family tree and the many prospects 
that stem over the years from a little 
case we closed a long time ago. We 
realize in this business of ours that col- 
lecting vital data about people, their 
affairs and circumstances and keeping 
records is most essential. 

I have been closing an average of 100 
cases or more of life, accident and health 
insurance a year for a number of years. 
It seems necessary to produce ‘about 
this number in order to make the stand- 
ard of living I require. 

A survey [{ have just made of my new 





P. B. BRENNAN 


business produced in 1951, 1952, and so 
far in 1953 revealed that about 40% of 
this business has been obtained from 
my present policyholders and a consid- 
erable increase in that figure if we con- 
sider the business derived indirectly 
from present policyholders. 


Prospecting Can Always Be Improved 


I have always felt that my prospecting 
activities could be much improved and 
this is a very important part of our 
business. However, | have tried to pros- 
pect through and around my _policy- 
holders and this part of my activity has 
paid good dividends. In the handling of 
this number of cases every year it is 
obvious that there is a considerable 
amount of detail and servicing to do. | 
have always felt, and was so strongly 
advised by my home office many years 
ago, that the service an agent renders 
to his policyholders is a most important 
part of his operation if he is to continue 
to live in the life insurance business. 
Servicing a large group of policyholders 
requires a lot of time away from the 
actual production of new business, but 
not only are those owners entitled to 
the best we can render after the sale 
is made, but we find in this work that 
we are able to place new business that 
would otherwise seem impossible. A 
satisfied policyholder is a friend who is 
interested in his agent and willing to 
cooperate in providing valuable informa- 
tion about his associates and_ close 
friends and his recommendation of me 
and my work to other people is most 
important to me, 


His A. & H. Business 


For more than 20 years, I have been 
building an accident and health insur- 
ance account. Many of my life insurance 
cases have come to me because some- 
time in the past I placed an accident 
policy, A leader for my life business 
this is responsible for breaking the ice 
for new business directly with these 
policyholders and indirectly as well. It 
seems essential that accident and health 
insurance be provided in the rounding 
out of an insurance program for a client. 
Earning power is so important it is only 
natural that some part at least of these 
vital earnings be protected in case of 
loss from accident and health reasons. 
The servicing of an accident and health 
account requires, of course, considerable 
time and planning, particularly from the 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Repetition Means Reputation 


Cae 


Ls gratifying to know that the constant emphasis we give to service and performance, 
particularly in the handling of pension business, has enabled this agency to establish a 
reputation as one of the best in the mid-town New York area. 


A major part of our service centers around pensions and profit sharing trusts, a field 
where technical skill and insight into all facets of employe-employer relations are requi- 
sites. The fact that we have designed, installed and are servicing pension programs for 
some of America’s foremost corporations gives us pride—but is also a challenge. 


In order to maintain our reputation we must and will keep up our performance to 
a high level. 


For the year to date our paid-for volume is substantially ahead of 1952. This gain, 
we realize, would not have been possible without the helpful cooperation of the brokers and 
independent agents who have endorsed our facilities and who recommend others to do busi- 
ness with the agency. 


We'll welcome the opportunity in the busy weeks ahead of being of still greater useful- 
ness to old friends and in making new contacts. 


CiEZe 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., €.L.U. 
General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - - MUrray Hill 2-4500 
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Metropolitan Life Cases Where Insured 


Died Shortly After Purchase Of Policies 


Five examples of death shortly after policies were taken and which effectively 
demonstrate how helpful such protection can be are printed herewith. The agents who 


handled these cases are on debit. 


Died While Seeking New Job 


Frank W. Cannell, Metropolitan Life, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., had a policy- 
holder, 36, with a wife and six-year-old 
daughter who was employed at $50 a 
week. He had only $1,000 life insurance 
with Double Indemnity. The wife had 
$750 on her life and there was a policy 
of $343 on the little girl. 





FRANK W. CANNELL 

At an interview the SS Chart was 
filled out disclosing the family’s needs, 
and a $2,000 Paid-up at Age 85 policy 
with Family Income was proposed to 
help provide the amount of protection 
required, and keeping the premium within 
the ability to pay. 

Seventeen days later the policyholder 
on a trip to California looking for more 
lucrative employment was killed when 
a trailer truck demolished his automo- 
bile. In due time the company paid 
$2,000 on the $1,000 policy (double in- 
demnity) and $7,184 on the $2,000 Fam- 
ily Income policy. In brief, the policy- 
holder’s widow received $7,184 for $8.02 
spent for premiums. 


Left Widow and 2 Children 


Lawrence Kiehl, Waukegan, IIl., sold 
a Metropolitan Life policy on its Mort- 
gage Term Plan to a policyholder. The 
premium was $6.20 a month for $10,000 
of insurance. Picking up from there 
Mr. Kiehl said: 

“Twenty-three months and one week 
after that policy was issued the insured 
died of acute leukemia, leaving a widow 
and two children—a boy of 7 and a girl 
of 4. He had another Metropolitan pol- 
icy, for $2,500, which I settled under 
Option 2, providing a monthly income 
for five years. A $1,000 Group policy 


just about took care of final expenses. 
Taking Social Security into account, the 
widow 

month.” 


would receive some $135 per 





me, 


DELAINE G. BELGUM 


Truck Driver With 3 Children 


Delaine G. Belgum, Metropolitan Life, 
Lincoln, Nebr., approached a_ truck 
driver with three children. This father 
said he owned what he thought was 
enough life insurance, but did want to 
have insurance for the children, a set 
of twins, 4, and a boy, 2. The children 
were each issued a 20 Pay Life for $500, 
with the agent successfully stressing the 
value of including an Applicant’s Waiver 
of Premium benefit. 

Two months after the premiums were 
paid the father was killed in an acci- 
dent. It was a great relief to the widow 
to know that the waiver of premium 
benefit meant that the children’s policies 
would be almost entirely paid up. 





Insured Coal Mine Family 

Victor Fini, Metropolitan, Pueblo, 
Colo., called on a family in a small coal 
mining camp. Family consisted of father, 
63, in poor health and uninsurable, but 
owner of a $480 Weekly Industrial pol- 
icy, and two sons, Steve, 28, and John, 23, 
each of them working in a coal mine. 




















“EDGEWATER BEACH saa 


SHERIDAN ROAL 



















offering a fabulous, new 


. «« A glamorous, Olympic-size out- 
door SWIMMING POOL . . . com- 
plete with Cabanas. Also tennis 
courts ... putting green... gar- 
den walks . . . shuffleboard . . 

dancing on the romantic BEACH 
WALK, famed outdoor show pavil- 


Motorist attractions: Motor court provides 
“drive in services; Parking lot permits ‘Come 
as you are” attire. 








A. M. SONNABEND, President 


H. J. LA FRENERE, Director of Sales 
Teletype CG 2378 


HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


and home of the 


BEACH WALEK Starlit Promenade, famed outdoor 
dance and show pavilion featuring nationally 
known orchestras and _ supper 


SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


ion- the beautiful MARINE ROOM. 








NABEND OPERATED HOTEL 


P. J. WEBER, Vice President and 
General Manager 


club shows. 























Each son paid weekly premiums of It 
cents, providing them with $300 apiece. 
The father was receiving a small dis- 
ability pension. 

Mr. Fini called to propose additional 
insurance for the young men. Despite 
shortage of work Steve decided he could 
spare $5 a month to protect his ailing 
father, and also as a form of savings 





VICTOR FINI 


for himself. An app ication for $1,453 
insurance was also signed by John. 

A year later John was driving home, 
missed a curve and was killed instantly. 
Since Mr. Fini had included Accidental 
Means Death Benefit in the contract, 
the Metropolitan paid this needy family 

2,906 on a policy barely a year old, in 
addition to $712 on the 10-cent Weekly 
Industrial policy, making a total of $3,618. 





Had Never Been IIl 


Agent Thomas L. Durkin, Metropolli- 
tan Life, Danbury, Conn., called on a 
policyholder having a 15- cent policy ob- 
ject being a service visit. A small serv- 
ice resulted—the wife’s change of name 
by marriage and the designation of a 
new beneficiary, but the young couple 
appreciated it. Using the SS approach 
Mr. Durkin explained the family bene- 
fits and showed how they could be 
combined with life insurance. Couple 
decided to apply for $5,000 Family In- 
come—$50 monthly income. 

The policy was in force seven months 
when the death of family head occurred. 
He was 24 and had never been ill before. 





Law Protecting Widows 


In 1840 the legislature of the State of 
New York enacted a law which provided 
that the proceeds of a policy made out to 
a widow as beneficiary would be paid 
to her and were exempt from claims of 
creditors. This strengthened immeasur- 
ably the protective power of a life in- 
surance policy. 
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W How we do it: 
E CAN CREATE life business for the gen- © We help you quickly see the problems of 


What we Cali do eral casualty and fire broker. your clients. 


We are doing it every day. e We give you the right answer. 


0 To find out about the most productive life e We present it in simple, direct, saleable 
insurance service you can use to increase 


you ee the broker sales, call any of our four New York City — 


offices. Connecticut General Life Insurance °® We help you close your sale. We do this 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. every time. 








This service completes your high caliber general service. It protects and increases the value of your accounts. 
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ee Russell E. Larkin, Manager Earle B. McKnight, Manager 
ig 225 Broadway, New York 7 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
- JOHN STREET MADISON AVENUE 
a Call WOrth 4-6060 Call MUrray Hill 2-5688 
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UNDERWRITERS PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE PAR - - 
Paid up at 90 









































THE PROTECTION: 


$20,000 to be paid in such manner as you may desig- 
nate. These proceeds are payable to your beneficiary 
under any of eight liberal Income Options. 


DIVIDENDS: 


Payable annually beginning at the end of the second 
year. 


NET PAYMENT and COST: 
Attheend of At the end of 


10 years. 20 years. 
Total Premiums Paid $5,240.00 $10,480.00 
Total Dividends* $1,038.60  $ 2,748.60 
Total Net Payments $4,201.40 $ 7,731.40 
Guaranteed Cash Values $3,400.00 $ 7,460.00 
Total Net Cost $ 801.40 $ 271.40 


Average Annual Net Pay- 
ment per $1,000 unit $ 2101 $ 19.33 


Average Annual Net Cost 


per $1,000 unit $ 4.01 ¢$ .68 


ANNUAL PREM. AT AGE 35: 


Payable for life but not beyond Age 90 $ 524.00 


* Dividends quoted above are neither estimates nor guarantees 
but are based on the anticipated dividend and interest scale. 


PHILIP C. BELBER 


General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chicago 


Supervisors: 
GEORGE FOOSANER 


WILLIAM BRINKER LARRY DOYLE 


744. Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 


MArket 2-0354 







































Always Gets Check After App Is Signed 


In the opinion of William Harme- 
lin, Arnold Harmelin & Son agency, 
Columbian National Life, 50 Church 
Street, New York, the sale of a life 
insurance policy is not a complete trans- 
action unless either the premium or part 
of it is paid after the app is signed. 





WILLIAM HARMELIN 


“And I think it will always be possible 
for an agent to get a check even for 
some part of a premium,” he said to 
The Gold Book, “irrespective of the 
economic conditions. Even if we find 
ourselves in another depression people 
will continue buying insurance, and 
when they make up their mind to buy 
they certainly realize that eventually 
they will have to pay for the policy. 
Whether they do or not is largely the 
agent’s responsibility. 


Points to Provision in Policy 


“IT had a man who has as much as 


$200,000 coverage say to me: ‘Why 
should I pay you anything now? I have 
been carrying insurance most of my 
business life and this is the first time 
any agent has suggested I pay anything 
in advance. My response was to ask 
to see one of his policies. After he 
showed it to me | pointed to the section 
dealing with receipt for advanced pay- 
ment of premiums which reads in part: 
*.. . the insurance hereby applied for 
shall not take effect until a policy shall 
have been issued by the company and 
delivered to the applicant and the first 
premium thereon paid while the pro- 
posed insured is in good health,’ etc. 

“One case I had was of a 35-year-old 
lawyer who paid a deposit with the 
application. When examined he proved 
acceptable under our home office under- 
writing rules, and he paid part of the 
premium. Between the time of the medi- 
cal examination and the day the policy 
was delivered he had a heart attack, 
but the insurance continued in force. 


Agency Started in 1918 


Manager of the Harmelin agency is 
Arnold Harmelin who was appointed 
general agent of Columbian National in 
February, 1918, after he had been an 
agent on debit of Metropolitan Life. 
Present general agent is his son David 
R., a graduate of New Jersey Law 
School and member of New Jersey bar. 
William attended Dana and_ several 
colleges and got his B.S. degree from 
New York University while working in 
the agency in the day time. His first 
full time work with the agency was as 
brokerage supervisor. He does consid- 
erable joint work. As a producer he has 
placed considerable sub-standard busi- 
ness. He has completed two parts of 
CLU examinations and for the last four 
years has won the National Quality 
Award. He is on the faculty of agents 
training course, Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of City of New York, teaches 
at LUTC and is secretary of Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion and a member of publications com- 
mittee, Life Supervisors of New York. 





Plays Up Company’s Name 


In discussing a of Empire 
Life of Canada, G. D. De Re, supervisor 
of field services, says the purpose of its 
ads is merely name registration and 
nothing more. 

“To do this most effectively we have 
chosen a robust and vigorous type.of ad, 
attempting to denote stability and se- 
curity with a three-dimensional effect 
and reverse printing to help catch the 
eye and retain the message,” he said. 
“Because of the limited funds at our 
disposal and our belief in frequent repe- 
tition, we have attempted to design an 
ad which would stand out rather promi- 





SAM B. 






66 Court Street 








A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 
ay 


SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


MAin 4-8250 
(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 


nently in a minimum of newspaper 
space. 

“The ad is run every two weeks in all 
newspapers in each of our branch office 
cities. It is also run in ‘Life Under- 
writers News’ and in ‘Canadian Insur- 
ance.’ 

“In the ad, the company name slopes 
from left to right leaving the upper 
right corner blank and this is filled in, 
in the newspapers, by alte:nating the 
branch managers’ names and office ad- 
dresses with the slogan ‘Branch _ offices 
in all the principal cities of Canada’ 
while the trade journals carry the com- 
pany slogan ‘A Friendly and Progressive 
Company.’ ” 








Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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There is a story they tell on one of 
the islands of the South Pacific about 
the origin of Man. According to this 
ancient tale, two things were given to 
Man to set him apart from the other 
creatures of the earth. The first was the 





Fabian Bachrach 
CLARENCE J. MYERS 


gift of hands, so articulated that Man 
could grasp objects with his fingers and 
thumbs. The second was the gift of 
imagination. 

With his hands, Man fashioned many 
things for his desire, his comfort and 
his convenience. With his hands he 
assembled the material resources which 
gave physical shape and dimension to 
his life and a measure of material secur- 
ity for his future. And these things he 
did alone. 


Imagination Created New Fears 


The second gift, imagination—an in- 
tangible thing—transformed Man’s intel- 
ligence. It lifted him out of his circum- 
scribed and literal life. With it, he im- 
agined a better shelter for his family, 
and he became a builder. He imagined 
himself better armed and a great hunter, 
and he became a great hunter. 

But Man soon found that his imagina- 
tion also created within him new fears. 
Alone, his weaknesses and fears were 
very real to him, and he almost regretted 
the gifts he had received. Then his im- 
agination told him he could get along 
better in this strange, wonderful world 
if he were part of something larger than 
himself. 


Joins With Others for Common Welfare 


In this way, he felt he would not only be 
safer, but he would also be provided with 
an intangible source of strength and in- 
spiration. And so Man joined with other 
men for their common welfare, and to- 
gether they created institutions to serve 
their needs. 

_In our busy, encumbered lives, it is 
dificult to take perspective upon our- 
selves. We are apt to become so pre- 
occupied with the multitude of benefits 
at our fingertips that we become care- 
less of how and why they come to us. 
How are we sustained? What are the 
sources of our strength? 


By Crarence J. Myers 
President-Elect New York Life 


If we stop to think about this for a 
moment, I believe one thing will become 
more and more clear to us—something 
we all realize, I suppose, but are inclined 
to forget. Is it not true, though many 
centuries have passed since that story 
was first told in the South Pacific, we 
are no different today in certain essential 
respects from that early Man in the 
dawn of human history? For like him, 
we too draw our strength and inspira- 
tion from something outside of ourselves 
and bigger than ourselves. From our re- 
ligious faith. From our love of our 
homes and families. From our ideal of 
free government. From our great insti- 
tutions. 

Business Enterprise 


You may not have thought of a busi- 
ness enterprise as a great institution. 
And of course all business enterprises 


are not great institutions. They become 
so only through the nature of their pur- 
pose and performance. They become so 
when they serve human needs and when 
their conduct is on the highest level of 
morality. 

From our religions, from our ideal of 
government, from our love of home and 
family, from the great institutions of 
which we are a part and which are a 
part of us—from these sources created 
out of Man’s imagination and faith—we, 
as individuals, draw comfort and cour- 
age, meaning and purpose. These in- 
tangibles sustain us and give point to 
our efforts. They give us sight to see 
beyond our present horizons. They in- 
spire us to new achievements. Without 
them we are merely creatures possessed 
of clever hands. 

I have suggested that our lives are 


Posterity Gained From Wm. James 


Harvard Philosopher’s Comment on Men Outlasting Their 
Lives Reflects Motivation for Buying Insurance 
and Making Endowments 


One of the wisest and most highly re- 
spected Americans was the late William 
James, who was a member of the Har- 
vard University faculty at a time when 
the number of its professors who set a 
new high mark for brilliance and wis- 
dom was unusually large. William James 
influenced the lives of thousands of stu- 
dents, and one of the statements of 
human conduct that he made—and it 
was only a sentence, clearly describes 
the motivation which induces persons to 
buy insurance as well as to endow uni- 
versities and philanthropic institutions. 
It was this: “The greatest use of a life 
is to spend it for something that out- 
lasts it.” Furthermore, the significance 
of this is that there is no greater appeal 
for the average man than to take some 
action in his lifetime which will make 
posterity remember him with gratitude, 
while at the same time his beneficence 
will spread, sometimes in an unusually 
wide area of human relationship and 
good will. 

Taught Psychology and Philosophy 

27 Years 

Few insurance men have noted this 
statement or its great impact on the 
sale of life insurance. One who has, 
however, is Clarence J. Myers, president- 
elect of New York Life, and he mentions 
the William james quotation in the 
stimulating article appearing under his 
signature on this page. 

A graduate of Harvard University and 
Harvard Medical School William James, 
after making a trip of exploration to 
the Amazon River country and then go- 
ing to Germany to study psychology and 
philosophy, was appointed to Harvard 
Medical School’s faculty where he 
taught anatomy and psychology. In 
1880 he began his distinguished service 
on Harvard University faculty where 
for 27 years he taught psychology and 
philosophy. 

His monumental book, “The Principles 
of Psychology,” put that subject among 
the laboratory sciences based on experi- 
mental method. James then applied his 





WILLIAM JAMES 


empirical methods of inquiry to ques- 
tions of religion and philosophy. There 
are many of his published essays and 
lectures in this field, including “Human 
Immortality” and “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” Later lectures, published 
s “Pragmatism: a New Name for Old 
Ways of Thinking,” summed up _his 
epoch-making theory of the method 
known as pragmatism. It maintained 
that the value of ideas is found only in 
terms of their usefulness or actual con- 
sequences; that the test of truth is its 
practical utility. 
hen he reached the end of his life 
in 1910 William James had become world 
famous as a philosopher and psycholo- 
gist. His pragamatic philosophy was 
continued and developed by John Dewey 
and the later physics of Albert Einstein 
made his theories of interrelations ap- 
pear prophetic. 








ur Lives More Abundant 


made more abundant by these sources. 
This is important to us as individuals. 
We enjoy greater happiness and success. 
The rewards are personal. They matter 
very much to each of us, : 


A Great Quotation of William James 


But we must remember this: these 
sources of our strength are more than a 
mere repository of past riches. They are 
not to be regarded as a vault into which 
one dips without conscience and a sense 
of responsibility. We will receive from 
them in the measure that we give. This 
has always been so; it will always be so. 
From each of us is exacted this obliga- 
tion. 

Our sources have a _ vitality which 
comes only from a contribution by those 
who cherish them. We have a duty to 
keep them vital. It is only in this way 
that our individual lives, and the lives 
of others to come, will be continuously 
enriched. In the words of William 
James: “The greatest use of a life is to 
spend it for something that outlasts it.” 


External House Organ 


(Continued from Page 88) 
identified as author and publisher. There 
is no copyright. In fact, the slogan 
“Reprint With Credit Permissible” has 
become more than just another standing 
It has been the 
source of much additional publicity for 


line of type on page 


many agents. 
The producer’s name, associated with 
quality 


ideas, 


service and estate planning 


reaches his clients and prospects 
once each month. 

Each issue contains a variety of ar- 
planning subjects in- 


ticles on estate 


cluding court decisions, tax law changes, 
business buy and sell agreements, em- 
ploye benefit plans, wills, social 
security, etc., blended 


with 


trusts, 
gently, artfully 


and openly material encouraging 
the purchase of life insurance and giv- 
ing cogent and convincing reasons why 
this should be done. 

The content is designed to interest a 
wide variety of people in the ordinary 
life prospect category. It is written by 

staff 
insur- 


Solomon Huber with an advisory 
of lawyers, tax authorities, life 
ance men and estate planning experts, 
in an informative, entertaining way. 

“The Notebook” now grants exclusive 
franchise in certain territories to avoid 
duplicate mailings to one client, and to 
enhance the prestige of 
agency or its members. 

The granting of these exclusive fran- 
chises depends upon the number of sub- 
scriptions received with a certain min- 
imum being required. The minimum or- 
der is related to the population of the 
area where the franchise is sought. 

“The Notebook” is published by The 
Notebook, Inc., at 11 West Prospect 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Basically, 
“The Notebook’s” purpose is to get new 
prospects, to build personal and agency 
prestige, to turn suspects or chilly pros- 
pects into genuine prospects, and to 
keep business on the books. 


a particular 
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Folder Attached To New Policies 


Many life insurance companies have un- 
der contemplation the use of some litera- 
ture which will improve public relations 
and at the same time enhance the prestige 
of life insurance. For many years manu- 
facturers of consumer products have done 
an excellent job of “post selling” their 
merchandise through the use of informa- 
tive tags, folders and pamphlets and it has 
proven a valuable procedure. 

Believing that much can be gained by 
complime enting life imsurance customers 

‘for making wise purchase in covering 
their needs” the State Mutual Life has de- 
signed a small prestige folder, called “Y our 
Security Is Our Business.” It ts paper- 
clipped to the policy jacket at the time of 
delivery and ts the first thing the new 
policyholder reads when he receives his 
contract. On the back page, space ts pro- 
vided so that the agent may either write 
or stamp his name or adhere a personal 
sticker. The folder of the State Mutual 
reads as follows: 

You now own a valuable piece of 
property that is guaranteed by one of 
America’s oldest and strongest life in- 
surance companies. Through the magic 
of mutuality, your new policy will give 
you peace ‘of mind like no other pur- 
chase. It can help create financial se- 
curity for your loved ones, educate your 
children, provide funds for business uses 
and pave the way for an enjoyable re- 
tirement. 


Should Consult Agent Periodically 


You will find that your contract con- 
tains privileges, benefits and options that 


are so liberal that you can easily adapt it 
to meet any future needs. In order to 
keep your insurance program current, 
you should consult your life insurance 
agent periodically, as you would your 
doctor, for professional advice. 

As a State Mutual member, you are 
entitled and encouraged to take an active 
interest in its management. You have a 
standing invitation to attend the com- 
pany’s annual meeting which is always 
held on the second Tuesday in February 
at the home office in Worcester, Mass. 
This policy is deserving of good care 
because it is the only property you can 
own that is guaranteed never to depre- 
ciate. 


Agent a Financial Architect 


State Mutual which has been servicing 
its policyholders for more than 100 
years, feels justifiably proud of its repre- 
sentatives. Your career underwriter is a 
financial architect, carefully trained and 
well qualified to give professional advice 
and counsel pertaining to any of your 
life insurance problems. If at any time 
in the future you need the assistance of 
such a specialist, we suggest you call 
upon ... (name of agent given). 


Schell Wrote 182 Apps in ’52 

William D. Schell of Occidental Life’s 
Max Rasmussen agency in Salt Lake 
City entered the business in 1945, In 
1952 he wrote 182 apps for $1,133,000 of 
life volume. He is a holder of the Na- 
tional Quality Award. 





Loans Of $80 Million Help Trailer 





Sales To The Trucking Industry 


Roy Fruehauf, president of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit, asked by The Gold 
300k for comments on loans made to 
it by life insurance companies, said: 

“Fruehauf Trailer has had_ several 
loans from life. insurance companies. 
One of unusual benefit was arranged 
in 1948 with Metropolitan Life to facili- 
tate the financing of trailer sales to the 
trucking industry. 

“Commercial trailers are basic equip- 
ment for thousands of users engaged in 
over-the-road transportation, ranging 
from the largest corporations to indi- 
viduals operating a single truck. The 
modern trailer is a substantial capital 
item and most customers require fi- 
nancing on terms which had not been 
generally available. 

“Working with Metropolitan through 
an investment banker, we achieved a 
highly satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem through the formation of Fruehauf 


Type of Securities 
In an article written for Journal of 
Commerce of New York City Frederick 
T. Burrows, second vice president, Chase 
National Bank, New York, says that in 


setting up a trust under a pension plan 
the employer may by the terms of the 


Trailer Finance Co., and the issue of 
debt securities to Metropolitan secured 
by lien on customers’ obligations. At the 
same time, it was recognized that our 
efforts represented pioneering and that 
changes would doubtless be necessary in 
the future, 

“The original agreement with Metro- 
politan provided for a $30,000,000 loan to 
our finance company. Since then there 
have been four increases in the author- 
ized amount, and the loans now total 
$80,000,000. As anticipated, the develop- 
ment of our plan of operation required a 
substantial number of modifications of 
certain aspects of our fundamental ar- 
rangement with the insurance company. 

“The willingness of Metropolitan to 
meet a specific problem with a new ap- 
proach and continuing flexibility has 
been of great benefit to us. Perhaps 
more importantly, this financing medium 
has been of inestimable aid to many, 
many truck operators and has contrib- 
uted to the development of our com- 
pany’s transportation system.” 


instrument limit the types of securities 
which may be purchased. Where it is 
decided that broad investment power 
should be given, an important decision 
to be made with respect to investment 
policy will be whether or not preferred 
and common stocks should be purchased 
or whether purchases should be limited 
to high-grade bonds. 
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to the associates of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Division for maintaining the number one 


production spot, nationwide, for 1951-52 


and this year to date for... 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


E A COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


CLAUDE L. FREED 


Divisional Manager 


123 South Broad Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Writing Over 100 Lives a Year 


Kenneth Roberts of Oshkosh Agency and Lewis 


T. Stearn, Minneapolis Agency, Northwestern 


Mutual, Among Good Examples 


One of the unique aspects of life in- 
surance production is the fact that while 
certain men in a community are con- 
stantly being solicited for life insurance 
there are thousands who are never ap- 
proached by an agent, 
agents who largely write Ordinary insur- 
ance. It is most unfortunate that this 


especially by 


is so as “the untapped market” is an 





J. KENNETH ROBERTS 
unusually large one. In contrast there is 
a constantly growing group of agents 
who set their goal at 100 policies a year 
and many of them write more than that 
amount. They are agents who do not 
believe their soliciting objective should 
be just large policies. 

Career of J. Kenneth Roberts 

One of the amazing successes in writ- 
ing of a large number of lives has been 
that scored by J. Kenneth Roberts of 
the M. A. Carroll agency of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Oshkosh, Wis. At the 
recent field convention of Northwestern 
Mutual Life held at the home office and 
attended by hundreds of field men 
Roberts was elected president of the 
company’s Marathon Club, which meant 
that for the club year he wrote more 
policies than any other person in the 
field. To qualify for the club it is neces- 
sary to write a minimum of 100 lives. 

Only four years with Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Mr. Roberts has written 
800 persons. His total production has 
averaged about $600,000 a year. 

The career of Mr. Roberts has been 
unusually colorful. His home has been 
in Princeton, Wis., which has a popula- 
tion of only 1,300. The entire district has 
only 9,000 insurable persons. When Ken 
became a part-time agent of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life he was a barber in 
the town. Also, he was a musician who 
had a small band there which played 
engagements in Wisconsin, and he did 
some singing in the church choir. He 
quit the barber shop and the band to 
become a full-time agent. 


No Special Technique 


Few men have ever been able to 
captivate a town for life insurance as 


energetically and capably as Roberts has 
Princeton, Wis. He sold many persons 
when they came in to the barber shop. 
He did a lot of concentration on a big 
plant there. Number of hours he works 
a day are given little consideration by 
him. Now he is a district agency head 
with 17 agents working under him. 

Roberts says he has no special tech- 
nique except that of constant contact. 
“Just as a doctor on meeting a new 
person gives him a quick once-over to 
note condition of his health, or a banker 
immediately decides a person he meets is 
a substantial citizen, a drifter or is some- 
what shady, a fellow to steer clear of, 
I make my own diagnosis in a flash 
every time I meet some one new. Do 
I want to insure him or do I not, is 
what goes through my mind. Then I call 
him to meet his needs.” 

Lew Stearn of Minneapolis 

No insurance agent in a large city 
has gotten a bigger kick out of writing 
a large number of cases each year than 
has Lewis T. Stearn of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Minneapolis. Although a 
million dollar writer he could greatly 
increase his volume if he spent more 
time concentrating on very large cases. 
3ut his big kick is writing many lives. 
In all, he has closed approximately 7,000 
cases for about $15,000,000 and his life- 
time case average is $5,000. One year he 
paid for 250 lives. He does not specialize 
on any kind of policy. 

Mr. Stearn’s father was killed by an 
automobile accident when Lew was 17 
and he immediately went to work in the 
office of Ralph Hamberger, then general 
agent in Minneapolis. Over the years he 
has obtained jobs for many young fel- 
lows some of whom are now prominent 
business men. Probably a hundred per- 
sons give Lew the responsibility for get- 
ting them jobs, 

Lew says most of his cases have been 
written within a 10-year span of his 
own age limit. Thus, for about a decade 
he wrote very young men. At present 
time he is 43 and the prospects with 
whom he has the best luck range in age 
30 up to 50. As most persons he has 
insured now have children he has writ- 
ten numerous juvenile cases. Moreover, 
he has placed insurance on one client 
as many as 17 different times. In the last 
club year Lew Stearn paid for $1,270,000 
in Northwestern Mutual. 


Foreign Government Bonds 

Holdings of foreign government bonds 
by U.S. life insurance companies de- 
clined in 1952, according to the Fact 
Book. This was the fourth successive 
vear of decline and brought the propor- 
tion of total assets so invested to the 
lowest level since 1940. The $755 million 
of foreign government bonds held in 
1952 was 1.0% of assets. 

Peak holdings of foreign government 
bonds were in 1948, when they totaled 
$1.1 billion, or 2.0% of assets. In 1919, 
such bonds accounted for 2.5% of assets, 
but they were then only $173 million. 
The foreign government bonds held at 
the end of 1952 were primarily those of 
the Canadian Government, these totaling 
$372 million. 
















































































You've Got Something There! 


Cig 


HE other day one of our company men made the 

remark that a company is only as good as the agency 
that represents it. We have to say “amen” to that obser- 
vation. 


A corollary, we believe to be equally true, is that an 
agency is only as good as the companies it represents. 


Among the prime reasons for the rapid and sound pro- 
gress of Keane & Warner, Inc., there is no doubt that our 
representation of the AMERICAN CASUALTY COM- 
PANY of Reading and the CENTURY INDEMNITY 
COMPANY (Aetna Group of Hartford) has contributed 


immeasurably to our ever increasing premium volume. 


Thus, we would like to “tip our hat” to both of these 
fine, substantial companies. They have made a major con- 
tribution to our over-all progress by their up-to-date acci- 
dent and accident and sickness contracts and their su- 
perior service in the handling of underwriting matters and 


claim payments. 


We look forward to many more happy and successful 
years as their proud general agents. 


- 
/ 
= ) 
NY 


KEANE & WARNER, Inc. 
Specializing in A. & H. Exclusively 


Robert J. Keane Reuben Warner 


150 Broadway - - - - - New York 38, N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 4-3670 


On Any A. & H. Risk 


“It’s Smart to Check with Keane & Warner” 
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By Harry W. MANNING 


Vice President and Managing Director, Great'West Life 


A great change has come over the face 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
—the three prairie provinces of the 
Canadian West. What was formerly the 
“bread basket of the world” is becoming, 
in addition, an industrial region of sub- 
stantial proportions. This dramatic change 
found its beginnings during and imme- 
diately after the Second World War, and 
with this transformation the opportuni- 
ties for life insurance sales have ex- 
panded. 

The Canadian West was originally set- 
tled in the period from 1896 to 1913 when 
over a million people moved to the 





D. A. BRIMACOMBE 


prairies from their homes in eastern 
Canada, the United States and Europe. 
An area larger than Vermont was home- 
steaded in 1909—an area twice the size 
of Connecticut in 1910—an area larger 
than Delaware and New Hampshire in 
1911. They came to join in the “wheat 
boom.” This expansion was aided and 
stimulated by the railroads, which were 
extending their silver rails of transporta- 
tion further west and north. 


The Grain Crop 


The movement of grain from the 
prairie elevators to the terminals at the 
Great Lakes still represents one of the 
major transportation jobs of the world. 
The movement of the grain crop takes 
over 80,000 freight cars. During the rush 
to the lakehead in the fall, a train leaves 
Winnipeg every half hour, night and day 
—60 cars per train, each car carrying 
1,500 bushels of grain. 

Such an economy, dependent as it was 
on grain prices and weather, was either 
a boom or a bust proposition. During 
the ’30’s, when grain prices dipped to 
such low levels and drought conspired 
against the farmer, it was not a pleasant 
place in which to live. In the province 
of Saskatchewan alone, one-third of the 
population was on relief. 

Although agriculture is still the pre- 
dominant source of income on _ the 
prairies today, the economy is changing. 
With the movement of people from the 
farms to the cities and with the high 
degree of mechanization that lends itself 
to grain farming, large individual farms 
are becoming more common. But the 





greatest change has been wrought from 
the discovery and utilization of this re- 
gion’s natural resources. More wealth 
has been discovered beneath the black, 
rich soil of the prairies thdn was ever 
thought possible to glean from its shim- 
mering surface. The magic names of oil, 
natural gas, nickel, copper, uranium, 
gold, lead, zinc and a host of other min- 
erals are underwriting the new prairie 
boom. 


The Oil Expansion 


It was in February, 1947, that the first 
oil well of the Leduc field in Alberta 


000 plant in Edmonton, which will em- 
ploy some 800 people. It will produce a 
variety of basic industrial chemicals, 
many of which have not been manufac- 
tured in Canada before. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd, are erecting a $13,000,000 
petrochemical plant in the same area 
for the manufacture of the miracle plas- 
tic, polyethylene. 

Then in the province of Manitoba, 
Sherritt Gordon are in the process of 
developing a 14,000,000 ton nickel and 
copper project at Lynn Lake in northern 
Manitoba. The concentrates will be 
hauled 1,000 miles west to a new refinery 





C. M. SIMPSON 


blew in, and since that time 3,000 wells 
have been brought into production. It is 
now referred to as a $1.2 billion oil play. 
By the end of this year, 325,000 barrels 
per day will be flowing through the 
Interprovincial Pipeline to the east and 
through the Trans-Mountain Pipeline to 
the west. In three or four years it is 
estimated the figure will be 500,000 bar- 
rels per day. The major oil companies 
of the United States and Canada to- 
gether with many independents — both 
large and small—are taking part in the 
feverish activity of exploration, which 
has proven up some two billon barrels 
of oil. It is estimated by some that this 
prairie region in Canada contains more 
oil than all previous world discoveries 
put together. 

Natural gas resources have been ac- 
cumulating—mainly asa result of drilling 
for oil—and are now far ahead of esti- 
mated prairie requirements for the next 
30 years. In late 1951 it was estimated 
that Alberta’s natural gas reserves 
amounted to 6.8 trillion cubic feet. Since 
the at time, over two trillion cubic feet 
have been added in Alberta alone. Con- 
servative estimates place the prairie gas 
reserves at over 10 trillion cubic feet. 


Many New Industries 


This tremendous development has 
brought a host of new industries to the 
area, For example, a whole new chemical 
industry has sprung up in Alberta, utiliz- 
ing the by-products from petroleum re- 
fineries. The Canadian Chemical Co., 
which is a subsidiary of the Celanese 
Corp. of America, is erecting a $63,000,- 


R. W. SMITH 


that is being built at Fort Saskatchewan 
near Edmonton, where they will be able 
to utilize the abundant supplies of nat- 
ural gas and water. 

Canada’s second, and greatest, uranium 
mine, Eldorado, is bringing a new indus- 
try to the prairie region. It was from this 
pitchblend deposit that the ore was 
flown out to the United States to make 
the first atomic bomb. 

Then there is the giant Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting plant at Flin Flon, 
Manitoba, which has been in operation 
for a number of years, mining base 
metals. 

This prairie boom shows no signs of 
slowing up. Industry is being attracted 
by cheap power and fuel, and is itself 
attracting further industry to handle by- 
products and service. 

Many small companies are setting up 
shop with capitalizations of $25,000, 
$50,000 and $100,000 to act as suppliers 
to the larger companies. In the last ten 
years, employment in manufacturing has 
doubled, salaries and wages more than 
trebled, and the gross volume of manu- 
facturing production quadrupled. 


Insurance Agents of the Prairie 


Such an expansion—retail sales in 1952 
were $2.3 billion—has provided an op- 
portunity to the alert life insurance 
agents of the prairies. In the same ten- 
year period, life insurance sales have 
more than tripled, and business in force 
has more than doubled. 

One factor which has helped in this 
expansion of life insurance sales has 
been that many of the large companies 
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taking part in this western development 
are subsidiaries of large American and 
eastern Canadian corporations. Since 
their other plants, in most instances, 
have welfare plans, they have been quick 
to adopt them in their western plants. 
This, in turn, has encouraged smaller 
plants who are supplying and servicing 
them to initiate welfare plans for their 
employes, since they must compete for 
labor with the larger plants. There is 
no doubt this trend has been aided by 
the aggressive underwriter. 


Cites Three Agents 


Many representatives have capitalized 
on these remarkable market changes. A 
number, through diligent effort, have 
seen their production double and triple 
in a two-year span. One could no doubt 
find numerous examples of such activity 
amongst other life insurance companies 
operating in the area. However, the 
writer would like to cite the stories of 
three men in his own company. In the 
city of Calgary in Alberta, two Great- 
West Life underwriters have centered 
their activities in the pension trust, busi- 
ness insurance and estate planning mar- 
kets. R. W. Smith, CLU, who has been 
with the company since 1945, paid for 
$375,000 of business in 1951. In 1952 it 
was $1,200,000. In 1953, he is writing at 
the rate of over $1,000,000. 

Then there is C. M. Simpson, who has 
been with our company four years. In 
1951, he wrote $267,000. In 1952 he 
boosted his production to $560,000, and 
this year is writing business at the an- 
nual rate of $900 

D. A. Brimacombe in Edmonton, with 
the company since 1945, finds most of 
his business among younger men. In 1951 
he wrote $317,000, in 1952 $578,000, and 
this year is producing at an annual rate 
of over $1,000,000. 


Some Pitfalls 


An opportunity has been provided, but, 
as Mr. Brimacombe says, “It has its 
pitfalls. 

“With the constant influx of new busi- 
nesses and new industries, the market 
for all forms of life insurance has been 
bigger, but not always better. The many 
new businesses that have set their sights 
on some of the spoils have made the 
normally stable labor picture fluctuate 
like some of our ‘hottest’ oil stocks. This 
‘free-flow’ labor has caused many an 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES INC. 


M. DICKSTEIN, President 


State Agent for New Jersey 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


General Agents: 


JOSEPH H. CLEMENTS RICHARD J. MORAFF 


S. E. LEIWANT, CLU A. J. WOHLREICH 
MORRIS-DALY ASSOCIATES ALFRED J. BERNSTEIN 


I. FRISS 





Complete Brokerage and Surplus Lines Facilities 


Term Insurance—Renewable and Convertible— 
1, 5, 10, 15, 20 Year and Ages 65 
and 70 Plans 


Disability Income—$5 and 10 per month 
$5 per month on Term Insurance 


Group and Wholesale Life — Lowest Rate ; 
Special Plans for Juvenile Market 


Full death benefit paid, age | 


Joint Educational Endowment 
Father and Son 


Pension Trusts—New Low Cost 
Mortgage Redemption Plans 


Double Family Income Benefit 
($20 Monthly Income per $1,000) 


Single Premium Annuities 
High Income Return 


Family Income Rider 


Facilities for Underwriting Foreign 
15, 20, 25 Years and to Age 60 and 65 


Travel or Residence 
Substandard Coverage World Wide Coverage 


3% Discount on Prepaid Premiums 








THE CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


State Agency 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK 2, N. J. MITCHELL 2-2083 


OVER $1,000,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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Developing Professional Men's Market 


By Leo R. Futia, CLU 
Eavenson Agency, Guardian Life, Buffalo 


For the past two years I have paid for 
about 100 lives a year and for the first 
seven months of this year have paid for 
65 lives for $500,000 of new business. 

Whatever growth I have now in life 
insurance business is due to the upgrad- 
ing of my original market. To accom- 
plish this required years of hard work 
and diligent search for quality prospects. 

At 22 I entered the life insurance field 
directly from college. Most of my pros- 
pects were my age with incomes of about 
$100 a month. I made a few sales to this 
group, but my richest reward was their 
referred leads to the quality prospects I 
was seeking. I recall when a friend re- 
ferred me to a young interne who 
couldn’t buy immediately. He did buy a 
year later; now has $50,000 that I sold 
him, and referred me to three doctors 
who bought a total of $50,000. As yet 
I haven’t sold the friend who started 
me on this profitable chain of referred 
leads. This is an example of how my 
market among the professional groups 
developed. It was a slow process which 
became more rapid as I gained experi- 
ence and greater numbers of clients in 
each of the professional fields. 

His Clients 

\ few years ago I realized my neglect 
to develop a sizable list of prospects 
among business men. The same pro- 
cedure of prospecting in this market has 
resulted in an attractive list of clients 
who own their own businesses. Today, 
I have about 300 policyholders the ma- 
jority of whom are professional or busi- 
nessmen. I did not know 85% of them 
when I entered the business. This same 
ratio applies also to prospects comprising 


Leo R. Futia 
Leo R. Futia, CLU, Guardian Life, | 
Buffalo, N. Y., was graduated magna | 
cum laude f Canisius College, | 


trom 
Buffalo, in 1940. The following year | 
he obtained a degree of Master of | 
3usiness Administration from Whar- | 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, | 
University of Pennsylvania. After 
two months of home office training | 
with the Guardian he began to sell 
life insurance, continuing until March, | 
1942, at which time he entered the} 
U.S. Coast Guard Reserve. He saw} 
extensive duty in the South Pacific } 
and the Aleutians and was a lieuten- 
ant senior grade when he left the 
service in November, 1945. 

Since returning to Guardian Life in| 
1946 his production has been large} 
and reached $725,000 for 1950. 








my market whom | haven’t sold. Of my 
new business 60% has consistently come 
from old policyholders which averages 
$350,000 annually. 

I have a personal objective to build up 
a clientele of 500 policyholders. If pub- 
lished statistics are true that on the 
average policyholders buy every five 
years I can expect 100 sales a year from 
clients. This would give me $750,000 of 
new business production annually which 
my records show has excellent per- 
sistency. 

Avoiding Slumps 

The most disturbing experience an 
agent has is a prolonged slump. My first 
and only one lasted three months in 1946 
I since resolved to avoid them. The 
work schedule I established to avoid the 
recurrence of a production slump has 
resulted in consistent monthly produc- 
tion for the last six years and also in 
the increase in the number of paid for 
lives. The complete use of the telephone 
to make appointments, the faithful re- 


LEO R. FUTIA 


view of every policyholder’s program at 
least once a year, and an effort to pros- 
pect “upward” has made this program 
work for me. 

I once called on a friend who owned 
$220,000 of life insurance. It eventually 
developed that he bought another $170,- 
000 from me for business purposes. This 
taught me that a man may have all the 
insurance he can afford but seldom does 
he have all that he urgently needs. 


Sold $21,000 Case at 4 A.M. 


Robert G. 
branch of Colonial Life, is 
of a large number of lives. 
raised in Phillipsburg, N. J., 
cated in Phillipsburg High School and 
Churchmans Business College. His first 
job was with his father, a retail pro- 
duce dealer. For two years he operated 
his own truck and then went into de- 
fense work with Ingersoll Rand Co. 
From there he joined the Navy. 

When discharged from the service 
he worked as a retail bread salesman 
for General Baking Co. of Easton where 
he remained for seven years and then 


Angelo of Easton, Pa., 
the writer 
He was 
and edu- 


ROBERT ANGELO 








MASSACHUSETTS 
INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON 


THE FINEST IN 
NON - CANCELLABLE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Add this vital protection to every 


Life Insurance Program 


Our company has served the Life 
Underwriter in this field for better than 
twenty years. We have given protection 


of the highest quality backed by excel- 


lent performance. 


show you why Massachusetts Indemnity 


50 East 42nd Street 





Insurance to provide income in 
the event of disability is 

THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
SOUND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


is best for vour client. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


Branch Manager 


MU 7-5212 





We would like to 


New York 17, N. Y. 











joined Colonial Life in 1952. Since then 
his production has exceeded $200,000, 
Mr. Angelo found district work easy as 
his experience as a bread salesman put 
him in thé way of many prospects. While 
on debit he has made it a point to find 
out all the facts he could about families. 
“You simply must ask questions,” he said 
to The Gold Book, “or many opportuni- 
ties to write insurance will not be known, 


(Continued on Page 110) 


rer LATIONS 


to winners of The 1953 National 
Quality Award—worthy of the 
best efforts of every career under- 
writer! We proudly present those 
from West Coast Life with the num- 
ber of years that each has qualified 
for this distinction. 


ROBERT WOO, San Francisco. . 9 
CHET MORRELL, Eureka... . 6 
DON SEEDS, Phoenix 

HAROLD MCKELVEY, Spokane 5 
MERLE VOTE, Stockton 

CECIL FULLER, Tacoma 
GILBERT YEE, San Francisco. . 
VIC ANDREATTA, Dunsmuir . 3 
JOHN LETSINGER, Redding. . 3 
TOM LIU, Oakland 

BILL WILCOX, Yreka 

TOM DELAY, Salinas 

BOB FIRMAN, Tacoma 

RAY GARIBALDI, Plymouth. . 2 
NICK GLENN, Red Bluff .... 2 
BOB CHINN, Seattle 

CLARENCE KEATING, Seward 1 
JOHN LAMANNA, Richmond . 1 
JAMES LEE, Portland 

GEORGE MUKAI, Tacoma... 1 
BOB PELOUZE, Fresno .....1 
JOHN REGINATO, Oakland. . 1 


There is satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the entire life insurance 
careers of all but 4 have been with 
this Company ! Careers and a 
Company devoted to 
QUALITY service! 


WEST COAST 
INSURANCE Aba COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HARRY J. STEWART + PRESIDENT 
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YOUR COMPANY— 





POSTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
George Kolodny 511 FIFTH AVENUE ¢® NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


"Plus Postal’ 


gives a top combination for quality service. 


The “plus Postal” is a very profitable plus, one that every Broker 


and Surplus Writer should know about. 
Do you? 
If not, make the discovery now. 


You'll find that your “tough” case can be ably handled at Postal, 
regardless of the underwriting problem or the kinds of policies 


involved. 


You can be sure, too, that your case wil! be in the hands of special- 
ists all the way—from the time you give it to one of our experienced 
General Agents or Brokerage Managers to the time when it comes 


back to you as your Big “Plus” Case. 










If you are interested in these “profitable 

Postal plus’ dollars which many of the \ 
country’s leading personal producers are 
now getting, contact one of our General 


Agents today. 





President 





ONE OF THE FASTEST GROWING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Don’t Mix Up Life Insurance Salary 
Savings Plans With Pension Plans 


By CuHares D. SPENCER 


Executive Editor, Charles D. Spencer and Associates Inc., Chicago 


The idea of salary savings life insur- 
ance plans was developed long before 
and regulations cover- 
insurance 


the present law 
ing pensions. As most life 
savings plan is in- 


men know, a salary 


stalled by getting the employer to agree 


Photo bv Kochne 
CHARLES D. SPENCER 


to deduct the premium payments from 
the employe’s pay on any insurance the 
employe may buy under the plan. 
Insurance company rules vary but the 
general procedure is that the employer 
signs a master agreement under which 
The em- 
under the 
plan authorizes the deduction of the 


he will deduct the premiums. 
ploye who buys the policy 
premium from his pay. The employer 


then pays the premium direct to the 








insurance company. Usually, 10 or more 
employes must participate under the 
plan although the exact number of par- 
ticipants may vary according to the 
individual company rules. Premiums are 
usually paid on a monthly basis. In some 
cases the employer may contribute part 
of the cost of the plan in order to en- 
courage employe participation. In such 
an event the employer’s contribution is 
taxable income to the employe since the 
employe owns and has full title to the 
policy. 
Where Confusion Exists 


Insurance men sometimes confuse 
these salary savings plans, or other non- 
trusteed employer-employe plans, with 
pension funds and with the thrift or 
stock bonus plans offered empioyes by 
large firms. YVhe thritt or stock bonus 
plans are particularly prevalent among 
the large oil companies. 

The essential characteristics of a pen- 
sion or thrift plan is that the funds 
involved are placed in a trust fund. The 
money contributed to the trust fund by 
the employer on the employe’s behalf 
is not taxable income to the employe 
until the employe actually receives it 
under the terms of the trust. The same 
principle applies in regard to profit- 
sharing plans. If the employer dis- 
tributes the profits shared to the em- 
ploye in cash, the amount is imme- 
diately taxable to the employe. If the 
employer places the employe’s profit- 
sharing credits in a trust fund, the value 
of the credits are not taxable to the 
employe until he actually receives it. 


Nature of a Trust 


A Group annuity pension plan is not 
actually a trust in the strict sense of 
the word. However, under the present 
tax laws and regulations Group annuity 
pension plans are generally accorded 
the same advantages as a trust. In effect, 
the insurance company becomes the 
“trustee” or custodian of the funds 
which are held in “trust” for the em- 
ploye. 

Unless a trust is established by the 


employer either specifically or under the 
indirect Group annuity method, all em- 
ployer contributions to any savings plan, 
whether it be an insurance or other 
type, are taxable income to the employe. 


Tax Limitations of Employe Trusts 


As under individual trusts, employe 
trusts have limitations as well as tax 
advantages. The employe does not have 
title to the benefits and he can receive 
his credits only under the terms of the 
plan. In qualifying the trust, the tax law 
and regulations set forth certain require- 
ments which must be met. The rules 
and regulations adopted under pension, 
profit-sharing and stock bonus trusts, 
as well as Group annuity plans, vary 
greatly but they all must meet the min- 
imum requirements set forth under the 
law and regulations. 

Although the provisions of the law and 
regulations in regard to employe trusts 
appear complicated, the main prerequi- 
sites are that the amounts deposited in 
the fund must be reasonable and that 
the plan be for the benefit of all the 
employes and not just for the’ officers, 
stockholders and _ principal employes. 
“All the employes” can be modified by 
including certain classes and excluding 
employes who are not considered “per- 
manent employes.” 


Main Point to Consider 


The above explanation may be some- 
what over-simplified and it is in gen- 
eral terms. The main point is that unless 
the employer’s contribution to a plan is 
placed in trust or the equivalent to a 
trust (Group annuity), the amount is 
taxable to the employe. The employe 
cannot own or have unrestricted rights 
to his credits in the plan. Although the 
trustees of the fund or plan may gen- 
erally tend to follow the employe’s 
wishes in respect to the operation of 
the plan, the trustees must retain full 
discretion over the fund except where 
specifically stated to the contrary under 
the terms of the agreement, which in 
turn must meet the requirements of the 
law and regulations. 

In effect, a pension trust funded by 
individual policies, is the same as a 
salary savings life insurance plan, ex- 
cept that the title to the policies is held 
by the trustees. 

There is no way under a salary sav- 
ings or other plan whereby the employer 
pays part of the premium costs to avoid 
having the employer’s contribution be- 
ing taxable income to the employe if 
the employe owns the policies outright. 
Under deferred compensation plans, the 
employer may purchase insurance poli- 
cies on the life of the employe in order 
to fund an independent agreement to 
pay the employe certain benefits at re- 























16] East 42nd Strert 


North Ameriran Reassurance Company 


J. Howard Oden, President 
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LIFE and ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Nem York 17, N. VU. 














Sign of Security 


Since 1891 Boston Mutual has safe- 
guarded the insurance savings of a 
great many people. Its growing num- 
ber of Policyholders—currently more 
than 438,000—is proof that the Com- 
pany has acquired and maintained a 
reputation for outstanding service. 

Payments to Boston Mutual Families 
in 1952 from all sources were $3,335,- 
701 and since the inception of the 
Company total over $63,000,000. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Jay R. Benton, President 

















tirement or in event of his death prior 
to retirement, but under such a plan the 
employer owns the policies, not the 
employe. Furthermore, under a deferred 
compensation fund the contract with the 
employe must include sufficient “ifs and 
buts” so as to create enough uncertainty 
in regard to whether the employe may 
ever receive the benefits. If that is not 
done, the value of the contract probably 
will be held taxable income to the em- 
ploye. 
“Split Dollar” Plans 


Under the so-called “split dollar” 
plans, the employer and the employe 
own the policy jointly. The employe 
owns the term element and the employer 
owns the reserve. If the employer pays 
the full cost under such a plan, the part 
of the premium which goes toward the 
term cost is taxable income to the em- 
ploye. Since the employer owns the re- 
serve value, that part of the premium 
is not taxable income to the employe. 

The tax disadvantages to the em- 
ployer under both the deferred compen- 
sation and “split dollar” plans is that 
the employer can’t deduct for income 
tax purposes any of the premiums except 
those which are considered taxable in- 
come to the employe. 


An Exception 


The only exception to the rule that 
insurance premiums paid by the em- 
ployer are taxable income to the em- 
ploye if the employe owns the policy 
or certificate is under Group term life 
insurance. However, only the term cost 
is not considered taxable income to the 
employe under Group plans. If the em- 
ployer pays the cost of any paid-up or 
reserve values, such as under Group 
permanent or paid-up insurance issued 
in connection with Group term, the pre- 
mium is taxable income to the employe 
if the employe owns the contract. 

In short, except under Group life term 
plans or plans under which the policies 
are owned by a trust, and not by the 
employe, any premiums paid by the em- 
ployer are taxable income to the employe, 
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Blind Since 18, Melvin Ridges Has 
Been Successful Agent For 20 Years 


RIDGES 


MELVIN H. 


Melvin Ridges of the Intermountain 
branch office of the New York Life, 
Salt Lake City, is one of the group of 
insurance agents who have succeeded 
despite the fact that they are blind. He 
lost his eyesight at the age of 18. Never- 
theless he went to the University of 
Utah, When graduated four years later 
he selected the insurance business as 
the best possible occupation. He wanted 





an income not dependent on some other 
person’s setting a price tag on his abil- 
ity. He told Sterling W. Sill, CLU, 
manager of the agency, that while he 
had numerous friends in Salt Lake City 
he doubted if he would be able to find 
any one of them of the belief that a 
man so handicapped would be worth 
paying $100 a month. 

Mr. Sill was sure that Ridges could 
make a good living in life insurance. 
Ridges turned out to be a resourceful 
and intensely human salesman believing 
that the most important factor in the 
sale is the man who is to be sold. His 
clients are largely among professional 
people and he usually makes his first 
contact by phone, He has repeatedly 
appeared before life insurance gather- 
ings and one talk delivered before the 
Montana Life Underwriters Association 
has been published by an 
paper and another talk was reproduced 
in the New York Life’s Nylic Review 
of November, 1946. 

Doesn’t Use Seeing Eye Dog 


insurance 


Mr. Ridges makes his own rate books 
in Braille; keeps his own Braille files 
and his age change file contains in 
excess of 6,000 cards. He travels around 
Salt Lake City without the use of the 
white cane or without a Seeing Eye 
dog. Except on rare occasions he uses 
public means of transportation, such as 
buses and taxis. 





Since 1935 he has been a member of 
the New York Life Star Club, and since 
1945 of the company’s Top Club. He is 
a Senior Nylic, having completed 20 
years of continuous successful produc- 
tion. His lapse ratio is almost unbeliev- 
ably low. He has won the National 
Quality Award for nine consecutive 
years—ever since it was originated. 
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One of his chief characteristics is the 
fact that he has managed to retain his 
independence. He is father of two chil- 
dren, a girl of 17 and a boy of 14. He 
believes that Mrs. Ridges has her own 
job in the home and should be kept free 
of the necessity of toting him around. 
In his opinion no one life should absorb 
the personality of another; both should 
stand on their own feet. 


In Bank ‘Til He Was 51; Then 
Sold $500,000 In First Full Year 


CARROLL R. COLE 


Carroll R. Cole, Northwestern National 
Life, Pratt, Kan., had been in the bank- 
ing business for 21 years. One day he 
was approached and asked if he would 
be interested in selling life insurance 
After giving the matter some considera- 
tion Cole thought he would give it a 
trial after banking hours. During the 
first six months he wrote only $18,000. 
In the following year he had a surprise. 
It was that working only a few evenings 
a week he was earning a larger income 
than he received from the bank. Still 
he remained with the bank. But as his 
insurance business kept increasing he 
began to feel a change in career would 
be advisable, so he became a full-time 
agent. 

By the end of the first full-time year 
he wondered why he had not made the 
decision earlier. He wrote $500,000 in 
those initial 12 months as a full-timer 
and completed the second year course of 
BUG, 

“My advice to young men with am- 
bition and willingness to study as well 
as to keep seeing people is to enter the 
insurance field. I greatly regret I did 
not become a full-time agent until I 
was 51.” 
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Joe A. Gagne 


Five brothers are selling insurance for 
The Prudential in the Province of Que- 
bec. Between them they have a total 
of 94 years of continuous service with 
the company 

Joe Is Oldest 

Senior member of the quintet is Staff 
Manager Joseph A. Gagne of Chicou- 
timi, who came to Prudential in July 
1929 as an agent in Quebec City. Four 
months later he was joined there by his 
brother Leo, now an agent in the Mon- 
treal Park Avenue District. Next to join 
the fold was Jean B. Gagne in Montreal 
Laurier in February, 1933. 

The family representation remained at 
three for several years, then in March, 
1940, Marcel decided on a life insurance 
career with Prudential and became an 
agent in Quebec City. With the prece- 


Leopold A. Gagne 
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Five Gagne Brothers Sell Insurance 





Jean B. Gagne 


dent now firmly established, it seemed 
only natural that the fifth brother, 
Benoit, should make a similar decision. 
This he did in October, 1944, joining the 
company’s Three Rivers District. 

It is interesting to note that the 
brothers all joined the company in order 
of their respective ages, Joe being the 
oldest and Benoit the youngest of the 
five. 

Last year two of the brothers were 
singled out for special recognition as 
the result of outstanding achievement. 
Joe Gagne’s Chicoutimi staff was the 
top Prudential staff in Canada in 1952 
and included in its ranks the company’s 
number one Canadian agent, Leonard 
Morency. 

Outstanding CLU Student 
Last December, the Life Underwriters 


— 
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ATLANTIC PROGRESS REPORT | 


i 


over 100%. 


Up 37% 


This is the convincing record 






j 








of the broad confidence 


enjoyed by Atlantic Life 


Today some 60,000 individuals are entrusting 
the protection of their financial future to Atlantic 
Life. This is evidenced faith in the soundness of 
our organization and its 53 year record of service. 


In 1952 new business paid for totaled$65,449,440. 
In 1951 the figure was $48,508,794. The gain is 
37% in one year. In the past ten years both 
insurance in force and assets have increased 


Quality contracts, favorable rates and unex- 
celled interest in serving the individual have 
made this record possible. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


Mer than aHalf Coniuy of Seeevwe 





Marcel Gagne 


Benoit Gagne 


Association of Canada announced that 
Benoit Gagne had been selected as the 
first winner of the John A. Tory Medal 
outstanding CLU student in 
Canada for the year. The medal was 
instituted by James A. Tory, CLU in 
memory of his father, one of the most 
widely-known and respected life insur- 
ance men in Canada, until his death in 
1950. 


as the 


Benoit Gagne became the initial win- 
ner of this honor by compiling an ex- 
cellent academic record in the three 
years of the CLU course of study, as 
well as being one of his company’s top 
field representatives. In this latter cate- 
gory, however, he will continue to re- 
ceive spirited competition from each of 


his four brothers. 


year of progress. 














SIXTIETH YEAR 
of Dependable ides 


Ww 


* The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894 . . . Has paid 
$183.000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries ... Holds over $80,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit ... Has over $220,000,000 Insur- 
ance in Force . . . Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 
range of up-to-date plans... Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states . . . The State 
Life advances steadily in 1953 for another 


D4 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


Was in Professional Football 
















































PAUL A. SCHUETTE, JR. 


Paul A. Schuette, Jr., Manitowoc, 
Wis., who has paid for as much as 
$000,000 a year tor Northwestern Mu- 
tual, spent four years in professional 
football. Two of these years were with 
the Giants and the other two with Chi- 
cago Bears where one of his team- 
mates was “Red” Grange. After leaving 
Lake Forest Academy he went to Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he was a 
guard on the varsity team. He was 
president of Wisconsin Association of 
Life Underwriters, and currently is vice 
president of Wisconsin Life Leaders Club. 

Manitowoc, his home town, was the 
only city in the country away from the 
seaboard which built submarines during 
the war, and it built 100 of them. They 
journeyed down to the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal and then down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 


the great stabilizer 


The gyroscope 


gives balance to motion. 


Tradition, product and management 


give balance to a life insurance company. 
Fidelity is 


a well- balanced company. 


yi th 


NNIVELSATY. 
1878 1953 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Huebner’s Idea Sold Millions Of Insurance 


It Is Emphasis Placed On Human Life Values; First Address Wharton School 
Educator Made On Subject Was Before 1924 Los Angeles Convention 
Of NALU; Book Covered Subject 


Dr.) Se: 
School, 


Huebner of 
Penn- 


When 
Wharton 
sylvania, 
1927 a 


Insurance,” the 


University of 
had published in 
Economics of Life 
new 


wrote and 
“The 
public 
the 
time 


book 
grasped a 
idea for epitomizing value of insur- 
that 


insurance 


ance and since millions of 
dollars of sold 
by agents making He 
had placed an emphasis on human life 


had had 


attention of public, or of 


have been 


this 


life 
use of idea. 

previously 
the 


values which not 
the 


the 


wide 
world of professional economics 
either. In brief he emphasized that the 
future values of such income earners 
as professional and scientific men need 
not be lost by death if life insurance 
were taken out to protect such incomes. 
For a long time Dr. Huebner had 
been considering the human life value 
idea and in 1924 he broached the sub- 
ject in a conversation with Ernest J. 
Clark, the general agent, John Han- 
cock, Baltimore. Much impressed Clark 
told Edward A. Woods, general agent, 
Equitable, Pittsburgh, of Huebner’s 


views. Woods then conveyed the con- 
cept to the executive committee of 
NALYJ, in which organization both Clark 


and Woods were leaders, and the com- 
mittee was meeting shortly in New York. 
Huebner was asked to appear before the 
committee and outline his ideas on the 
subject. His talk lasted an hour and a 
half, all were much impressed and the 
committee decided to make this topic the 


key subject of its NALU convention in 
Los Angeles in 1924. There Dr. Huebner 
discussed the subject for an hour and 
a half. 

The reaction throughout the agency 
offices of the country was immediate 
and soon agents began to talk along 


these lines to clients and prospects. Such 
talks have always been successful. The 
NALU printed the Huebner address in a 
brochure which is still in demand, and 
some extracts from it are printed in 
this article with consent of NALU. 


Huebner Analysis of Life Insurance 


On June 30, 1953, Dr. Huebner retired 
from University of Pennsylvania to be- 
come emeritus professor of insurance. 

“T will continue to keep on teaching 
in one way or another,” he said to The 
Gold Book, Another edition of “The 
Economics of Life Insurance” was pub- 
lished in 1944 and the next edition will 
be called “Human Life Values: Their 
Organization, Management and _ Liq- 
uidation.” 


Huebner Analysis of Life Insurance 


Some points made by Dr. Huebner in 
his address in Los Angeles before NALU 
are these: 


Life values in business enterprise involve 
long-term contracts or the good will of 
clients. 

Life insurance represents the applied 


economic sciences in their relation to life 
values. 

Life insurance vitally relates to all divi- 
sions of economics. Life insurance is cor- 
poration finance applied to human life 
— 

Life insurance applies the principles of 
depreciation to life values. 


the 





HUEBNER 


DRS. 3! 


Life insurance is an essential item to 
which business surplus should be allocated. 

Life insurance creates and supports 
credit and converts commercial loans into 
collateral loans. 

Life insurance has a unique and superior 
position in the field of saving and invest- 
ment. 

Life insurance is vital to the settlement 
of estates and the payment of post-mortem 
taxes. 

Life insurance 1s as necessary as prop- 
erty imsurance to protect property values. 
life insurance “business in- 
terruption” insurance. 

Life insurance is an indemnifyer of 
business good will, and is a promoter of 
life conservation. 


Only Two Types of Economic Values 


Business 


In discussing the economic value of 
the nation Dr. Huebner said in his Los 
Angeles lecture that there are only two 
types of values existing, and they are 
human life and property values. The 
life values consist of the character, in- 
dustry, technical and managerial ability, 
power of initiative and judgment of in- 
dividuals. They had been regarded as 
intangible, economically indefinite and 


difficult to lend themselves to scientific 
treatment. With that viewpoint Dr. 
Huebner did not agree. He thought an 


important new development in economic 
thought would be the recognition of 
what is the value of human life. 

“I confidently believe that the time 
is not far distant when, in wholesale 
fashion, we shall apply to the economic 
organization, management and conserva- 
tion of life values the same scientific 
treatment that, we now use in connection 
with property,” said Dr. Huebner. “We 
shall do so to the extent of capitalizing 
them with bonds to give them perpetuity 
as a working force and fluidity as a 
source of credit, of subjecting them to 
the principles of depreciation, and of 
using the sinking-fund method to assure 
realization of the contemplated object 





wherever man has a future business or 
family obligation to fulfill that involves 
the hazard of uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of the working life. I also believe 
that life insurance alone affords the 
medium through which such scientific 
treatment can be applied, and that it 
has no competitor. 

“Scientific treatment of life values is 
justified because of their monetary im- 
portance in our economic affairs. Human 
life values—the factors of personal skill, 
industry, judgment, and driving force, 
that means so much to business success. 
—greatly exceed in importance all prop- 
erty values. These personal factors are 
after all the real source of all other 
economic values. Were it not for them, 
there would be no property values. Were 
I called upon to make an estimate of 
life values in the United States, based 
on the current earning capacity of our 
adult population, capitalized at an ordi- 
hary rate of interest, I would place the 
total valuation at not less than six to 
eight times the aggregate of the nation’s 
material wealth. Surely, such a_ pre- 
dominating element in our national 
economic wealth should be accorded 
scientific consideration when we _ have 
seen fit to extend it for many years to 
the minor element. Instead. we have 
from an economic standpoint largely 
ignored the creative force that gives 
rise to property values. We have em- 
phasized the effect rather than the 
cause, the finished service rather than 
the performer of the service, the tem- 
porary products rather than the per- 
manent producer of those products. 

“With respect to many classes of men, 
the life value constitutes practically all 
of their business — This is true of 
doctors, dentists, teachers, clergymen, 
lawyers, engineers, res sel scientists, 
authors, actors, salesmen, and innumer- 
able other groups engaged in profes- 
sional or expert work. And the sig- 
nificant fact in this connection is that 
in many callings the greater the prac- 
titioner, the greater his skill and com- 
pensation, the more complete the loss 
of the business asset in the event of the 
passing of the life value involved. The 
average doctor’s practice, I am advised, 
can possibly be sold for an amount equal 
to one year’s income, a price appallingly 
small when compared with the practi- 
tioner’s earning capacity spread over 
the normal working life. A great spe- 
cialist, however, is irreplaceable even to 
this small extent. In his case, because 
no substitute exists, loss of the life 
value is equivalent to a total loss of the 
business asset. In many vocations—such 
as teaching, the ministry, the stage, 
salesmanship, etc.—the loss of the life 
value, unless hedged with insurance, al- 
most invariably means a total loss of 
the capitalized business worth, irrespec- 
tive of whether the practitioner is great 
or mediocre. The same is also true of 
all persons working on a salary, be they 
ordinary or expert.” 


The Family Also Is a Business 


Another point made by Dr. Huebner 
was that in discussing life values in 
business people should not forget that 
the family is also a business. 


“We are inclined to overlook the fact 








that all life insurance is business insur- 
ance, even when effected solely for the 
purpose of family protection. The fam- 
ily should be every man’s first and most 
important business. From the economic 
standpoint it is a business partnership 
which, like any other partnership, is 
legally dissolved through the death of 
either partner. If business partnership 
insurance is desirable, and that is con- 
ceded, then certainly ‘the bread- -winning 
partner in the family, for the same fun- 
damental reason, should also be insured 
for the benefit of the surviving depend- 
ent partners. The family should be or- 
ganized and operated in accordance with 
business principles. Just like any other 
business enterprise, it should be self- 
guarded against financial impairment or 
bankruptcy through loss of its strategic 
life value. 

“All the principles with reference to 
life values in business are equally ap- 
plicable to the family relationship. To 
permit the starting of a family partner- 
ship, when the only contributed capital 
is the native ability, good will and cur- 
rent earning capacity of its head, is lit- 
tle short of a crime, and unless adequate 
provision has been made for a guaran- 
teed potential estate through the me- 
dium of life insurance. 

“And when the family voyage is under 
way, it needs to be protected against 
the short-comings of its pilot. He is ex- 
pected to steer the family ship between 
Scylla and Charybdis. His efforts at ac- 
cumulation, through savings, are usually 
little more than resolutions, easily de- 
feated by the temptation to live well 
in the present and to forget the financial 
responsibilities of the future. Nor should 
he overlook the fact that it takes time 
to save, and that the hazard of prema- 
ture death makes a guaranteed potential 
estate an absolute necessity. As I have 
stated on a previous occasion: ‘To own 
one’s home is very commendable.’ I be- 
lieve in that policy. But I want to lay 
down this general principle: No man 
with a family on his hands has any 
right to say ‘I will first buy and pay 
for a home and then will buy life insur- 
ance.’ The potential estate is the vital 
thing. Life insurance must come first. 
No man has a right to put money in 
any other type of investment until he 
has first made decent provision for a 
potential estate through life insurance, 
that being the only way in which to 
accomplish such a result. Even if the 
head of the family manages to save 
something by ways other than life in- 
surance, he will, with little knowledge 
of the process, undertake to invest the 
same. Here he must usually run_ the 
gantlet of unwise individual selection, 
inability to spread his risk sufficiently, 
and a natural proclivity to try his hand 
at speculation. As is demonstrated by 
abundant data, his chance of piloting 
the family ship safely between Scylla 
(saving) and Charybdis (investment) i 
slim indeed. 

“Every family needs to be budgeted 
just like any other business. Many of 
the items in the budget will relate to 
current expenditures, These need to be 
adjusted to allow reasonably for life 
insurance, which is just as essential to 
family well-being as food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and education.” 
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to live 
in a 
world 
by 
himself °” 


By T. M. 
Equitable Society 
Representative 








NOT ME! I want to live in a world with people... people I 
like... people who like me... people I can help. I want to 
belong toa community... not merely rent a tiny space in it! 

Maybe that’s why I became an insurance man... 

The other day I was watching young Matt Pearson 
hang out a shiny new shingle. “Matt Pearson, M.D.” I had 
something to do with that. I sold Matt’s dad the policy that 
made sure his son would get the education that got him 
that shingle. 

Every place I go there are hundreds of examples of 
the good I’ve done for my community . . . folks who enjoy 
greater peace of mind because of my work. I can’t think of 
many professions where I would have made a good living 
and felt a greater sense of achievement at the same time! 

I’m glad I don’t live in a world by myself! I’m glad 
that the Equitable Society is a part of that world. What’s 
more, I’m glad I’m a part of the Equitable Society. 


* * * 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 


Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, 


N. Y. 
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Churchill’s Life Insurance Advice 


Many individuals have praised life in- 
surance and the job they did in doing 


so has been a good one, but none has 
effective than the 


been more strong 





“If I had my way... 


“If I had my way, I would write the word ‘Insure’ 
over the door of every cottage, and upon the blotting 
book of every public man; because I am convinced 
that, for sacrifices that are inconceivably small, 
families can be secured against catastrophes which 
otherwise would smash them up for ever. It is 
our duty to arrest the ghastly waste not merely 
of human happiness, but of national health and 
strength which: follows when, through the death 
of the breadwinner, the frail boat in which the 
fortunes of the family are embarked founders 
and the women and children are left to struggle 
helplessly on the dark waters of a friendless world.” 


— Winston Churchill 


It is good citizenship to own J ife Insurance 


THIS MESSAGE (5 SPONSORED BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN CANADA 


statement on the subject made by Sir 
Winston Churchill in 1942. Coming from 
the world’s outstanding statesman, and 
the most notable figure of his time, this 
eulogy was a natural for widespread 
reproduction by the life insurance com- 
panies of Canada. As they set it up for 
the advertising columns of newspapers 
and in other mediums can be seen on 
this page. 

Also printed on this page is another 
advertisement by the 


in a series of 


Canadian life companies in which an- 








76 William Street 
Only surplus 





other side of the life insurance picture 
is seen. All of the ads of the Canadian 
companies have been widely commended. 

Advertising counsel of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association is Mac- 
laren Advertising Co., Ltd., of Toronto, 
whose liaison man with CLIOA is Ross 
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Safeguarding 
PENSION TRUSTS 


and 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


Specialists for 30 Years in the problems of pension trust and 
employee benefit plans—we care for pension plans over the 
years in good times and in poor times. Devising the safeguards 
required in cases where earnings supporting the plan may 


fluctuate and where conditions may change in our specialty. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


Tel. HAnover 2-5840 









New York, N. Y. 














“JF I had only known this would 

happen! So suddenly! So un- 
expectedly! And when everything 
looked so promising! 

“And to think that time after 
time he wanted to increase his life 
insurance and I talked him out of it 
How hard I worked against myself 
and against my own interests. I 
wanted a bigger house. 1 wanted 
luxuries! I wanted everything 
except the protection he was urging 
me to accept. 

“I got my own way, of course. 
The Life Insurance was not taken. 


education, of my care, perhaps of 
their future success in life. I robbed 
myself of the children’s companion- 
ship. For now I must leave them 
to earn the money needed to keep 
our little family together - - the 
money that Life Insurance would have 
given me if he had had his way -- 

«--and I talked him out of it.” 

It has been truly said that, “If 
every wife knew what every widow 
knows, every man would carry ade- 
quate Life Insurance”. 

And too often it is the children 
who must pay the penalty of the 


I robbed the children of their wife's prejudice. 


<> 
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Life Insurance Service 
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Cameron, one of ablest advertising men 
and ad consultant in the Commonwealth. 

The advertisers sections of Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association meets 
annually with the parent association at 
Seigniory Club, Quebec. 


Robert Angelo 
(Continued from Page 102) 
I believe that Family Income is best 


suited for the average working man. I 
prepare a social program meeting the 


A QUALITY PRODUCT FOR YOUR CLIENT: 
© Low Net Cost 
© Liberal Underwriting 
® Favorable Settlement Options 
@ Sympathetic Handling of Special Problem Cases 
A FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE FOR YOU: 


® Stimulating Sales Ideas 
@ Fully Vested Commissions 
® Retirement Plan Without Forfeitures 


A SMOOTHLY-FUNCTIONING ORGANIZATION: 


© Experienced Personnel in Every Department 


© The Desire and the Ability to be Helpful 
We offer all these and more besides. Ask anyone who has done business with us. 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN 


AGENC 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


business ts solicited from full-time agents 
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Agency? 














prospects’s needs which I have uncovy- 
ered. I find that there are numerous 
prospects who can best be seen at 
night, one case I recall being of a man 
whose establishment was open all night. 
I made two unsuccessful attempts to see 
him, but he bought the insurance when 

went in the third time. It was four 
o’clock in the morning when he signed 
the app. The sale was for $21,000. 

“T have also obtained many leads on 
families of immigrants. There is quite a 
Polish community in my territory. While 
not speaking Polish myself, I always 
manage to find an interpreter who can 
translate my story.” 


The First Life Company 

The first life insurance company in 
the United States, “The Corporation for 
Relief of Poor and Distressed Presby- 
Ministers and of the Poor and 
Distressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers,” was established 
in 1759 in Philadelphia by the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church. This company, 
now Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, is the 
oldest life insurance company in contin- 
ued existence in the world. 
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A Tribute to Life Insurance 
From Former Head of RFC 


GEORGE E. ALLEN 


Allen, former head of Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, for- 
mer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, confidant of President Tru- 
man, and now affiliated with law firm of 
Alvord and Alvord, prominent Wash- 
ington lawyers, gave The Gold Book 
this opinion of the importance of life 
insurance: 

“One of the great stabilizing forces 
in the economy of America, it is a vast 
system of social security achieved 
through private enterprise. The steady 
growth of life insurance stands as a 
real tribute to its popular appeal and 
economic soundness.” 


Women Own $49 Billion of 


Life Insurance Coverage 
Women in this country now own $49 
billion of life insurance. In 1952, says 
Institute of Life Insurance, women 
bought $5 billion worth of new _ life 
insurance. Their total purchase repre- 
sented about 15% of all new life insur- 
ance issued during that year. Women 
purchased a great deal of Industrial life 
insurance and in 1952 they bought almost 
as much of this insurance as they did 
of Ordinary insurance. 


George E. 
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Head Office, Montreal. 
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Isaacson Was Athletic Coach And 
Superintendent of Utah Schools 


THORPE B. ISAACSON 


Thorpe B. Isaacson, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, Salt Lake City, 
attended Academy in Utah and 
Brigham Young University, Utah State 
Agricultural College and University of 
California in Berkeley. He was all-state 
basketball guard, and a baseball pitcher. 
His only son, who is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Utah, and who served as a 
missionary of the Mormon Church in 
the New England states, is now with 
his agency. His grandparents were 


Snow 


NON-CANCELLABLE , 





Mormon pioneers who crossed the plains 
with an ox team. A member of a very 
large family, he learned early how to 
work, 


Was Athletic Coach 


For many years before entering life 
insurance he was a coach in basketball, 
football and baseball and also was su- 
perintendent of schools for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Isaacson has been with Lincoln 
National 16 years and his agency has 
grown from a small office to one of the 
outstanding agencies of the company. 
During 1944 he was selected as the 
company’s “most valuable agent.” 

Mr. Isaacson is a trustee of Utah 
State Agricultural College, a post he 
has held for 10 years. For four consecu- 
tive terms he has been chairman and 
has served with three college presidents. 
He is a director of Utah State Symphony 
Orchestra and holds the position of 
First Counselor in the Presiding Bishop- 
ric of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, commonly known as 
the Mormon Church. 


Large Property Owner 


Mr. Isaacson owns considerable busi- 
ness property, apartment houses and 
service stations. He has three brothers, 
one of whom is associated with him in 
life insurance and the other brothers also 
have been in life insurance. 

Talking to The Gold Book he said: 
“T think men should buy life insurance 
until it ‘hurts.’ It is a fine investment, 
a systematic savings, a protection and 
blessing to one’s loved ones.” 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Health & Accident 


aud all forms of 


PARTICIPATING 


Life Insurance 
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David H. Harris 
(Continued from Page 20) 


purchasing protection above the thou- 
sand-dollar dividing line. Group insur- 
ance, too, has become widespread in 
areas which were originally the domain 
of Industrial almost exclusively. Neither 
factor, however, has prevented a con- 
tinuing growth in the number of weekly 
and monthly premium Industrial policies 
or affected their standing as the most 
appropriate means of providing for the 
insurance needs of a wide segment of 
the population. 


Group Insurance 

The Group branch of a combination 
company provides insurance service of 
a very different nature. Here a single 
policy covers many individuals, provid- 
ing benefits for each according to a 
formula rather than personal choice. 
With the vast majority of groups based 
upon an employer-employe relationship, 
eligibility for coverage is determined by 
employment status and the employe, 
once enrolled, is entitled to the particu- 
lar benefits provided for his class. 
Amounts and other conditions may vary 
with earnings, work classification, length 
of service or otherwise, but always on a 
basis which is prescribed by the policy 
terms and not left up to the individual. 
In those cases where an employment 
status is not the common basis for mem- 
bership in the group, correspondingly 
objective criteria are used to establish 
eligibility and determine benefit for- 
mulae, 

Of the many forms of Group coverage, 
Group life insurance is the oldest. Its 
primary purpose is to replace earnings 
for a period of family readjustment 
when an employe dies during his work- 
ing years. The coverage provided is al- 
most always of a Term nature, protect- 
ing the insured for as long as he re- 
mains a member of the group and termi- 
nating when membership ceases. How- 
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ever, a conversion privilege guarantees 
the availability of a corresponding 
amount of individual insurance upon 
termination of employment, so that the 
person whose health is poor at that time 
is assrued the opportunity of obtaining 
continued protection even though he 
would otherwise be uninsurable. In ad- 
dition, the typical policy contains a pro- 
vision extending the group coverage it- 
self in cases of total disability, either 
for a year or for the entire duration of 
such disability depending upon the par- 
ticular forms of benefit chosen. 

Various plans based on “permanent” 
rather than Term benefits have been de- 
veloped in recent years, primarily as a 
means of providing effectively for con- 
tinued protection after retirement. These 
plans are readily available to the em- 
ployer who is interested, although cost, 
relative complexity of operation and 
other factors have severely limited their 
popularity. Coverage for dependents is 
also available, but has not become suffi- 
ciently widespread to be regarded as 
much more than experimental. 

Although by far the greatest number 
of Group Life policies are issued to em- 
ployers to insure their employes, other 
arrangements are also possible. For ex- 
ample, an employer and a union may 
jointly appoint trustees to purchase and 
administer a policy, an association of 
employers may obtain a policy to insure 
the employes of all members, or a labor 
union may provide insurance for its 
membership. In a different realm, a spe- 
cialized form of Group Life policy is 
used by lending institutions to provide 
funds which will cancel a loan upon the 
borrower's death, with each person in- 
sured for the precise amount of his in- 
debtedness. 

Group Annuity 

The group mechanism is also applied 
very widely to the provision of annuity 
benefits. Group Annuity contracts offer 
the employer an efficient means of fund- 
ing his pension plan and guaranteeing 
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its benefits, furnishing actuarial and in- 
yestment service which is vital to the 
success Of such a plan as well as the 
administrative machinery needed in its 
operation. Originally developed in the 
1920s, about 15 years later than Group 
Life, the Group Annuity line has ex- 
panded enormously in recent years with 
the growing interest in retirement pro- 
grams of all kinds, and now accounts for 
a major proportion of the total annuity 
business of the life insurance compa- 


nies. 

While all Group Annuity plans provide 
essentially the same basic benefits—a 
monthly income for the retired em- 
ploye’s lifetime, paid for during his 
active period of membership by contrib- 
utions made jointly with the employer or 
by the employer alone—different con- 
tract arrangements are available to meet 
different needs. In the traditional form, 
the year’s contributions are used to pur- 
chase an increment of deferred annuity 
for every employe, building up the indi- 
vidual’s pension step-by-step according 
to a formula relating retirement income 
to the employe‘s earnings in each year 
of service. Each such increment becomes 
a definite obligation of the insurance 
company from the time that the corre- 
sponding premium is paid. For some em- 
ployers, however, the newer Deposit Ad- 
ministration form of contract is more 
suitable, allowing greater flexibility with 

respect to benefit formula and contribu- 
tion basis. With this plan, the employer 
makes deposits each year according to 
an estimate of the accruing pension lia- 
bility, but the funds received by the 
insurer are not used to establish annuity 
obligations with respect to individual 
emploves until they reach retirement. 
Flexibility also exists with respect to 
vesting, withdrawal and other provisions, 
making it possible to develop a plan di- 
rectly suited to the employer’s require- 
ments. 

While the Group Life and Group An- 
nuity coverages may be considered basic 
from the life insurance company’s point 
of view, the over-all scope of Group in- 
surance cannot be appreciated without 
taking into account the other coverages 
which, although strictly speaking in the 
accident and health rather than the life 
field, are just as important a part of its 
structure. These other coverages are al- 
most always offered by a life company 
doing Group business. 

Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment Insurance provides benefits pay- 
able in case of accidental death. par- 
alleling the double indemnity provisions 
of individual life insurance, or for loss 
of eyes, hands or feet as the result of 
an accident. 

Group Weekly Indemnity Insurance 
provides loss-of-time benefits for tem- 
porary periods of disability. 

Group Hospital Expense Insurance 
provides reimbursment for hospitaliza- 
tion expenses. 

Group Surgical Expense Insurance 
provides for the expenses of surgical 
operations. 

Group Med'cal Expense Insurance pro- 
vides protection against the cost of doc- 
tors’ visits and non-hospitalized diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic work of all kinds. 
The last three coverages named above 

are available for both employes and de- 
pendents. The same is true of Major 
Medical Expense insurance, which is not 
as universally offered as the other cover- 
ages but is perhaps the most significant 
development of the last few years. 





The Future 

And what of the future? If the agent 
of a century ago would look with amaze- 
ment at the portfolio of his present-day 
successor, what would today’s agent 
think if he could see a hundred—or even 
ten—years into the future? The number 
of companies newly active in the indi- 
vidual accident and health field suggests 
a diminishing sales distinction between 
life insurance and accident and health; 
Perhaps a generation hence we shall 
have the “personal insurance” under- 
writer to an even greater degree than 
we have today. Certainly new adapta- 
tions of the life insurance companies’ 


What Insurance Has Done For The Jones Family 


By AvBert Lez SMITH 
Jefferson Standard Life, Birmingham, Ala. 


ALBERT LEE SMITH 





service will be found, and the results of 
social and economic change will be re- 
flected in new forms of coverage as they 
have been in the past. Today, we can 
boast of a “Policy for Every Need.” Who 
can doubt that tomorrow will bring new 
needs and new forms of contract to fill 
them? 
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American industry. 








RECORD of PERFORMANCE 


Gold Book” for this valuable study of the Impact of Life 


‘Ree UNION LABOR LIFE commends the editor of “The 
Insurance on our Social Relationship and Economic Life. 


As pioneers in the field of group insurance 
coverage, we have seen, at first hand, how im- 
portant this form of insurance can be in develop- 
ing a more pronounced sense of financial stability 
and security at home, and in promoting a closer 
relationship between employer-employee at the 
work bench or in the office. 


Constantly we see the merits of group life and group 
accident and sickness insurance increase to the advantage of 
those who subscribe to our plans. The Union Labor Life is 
proud of the record of performance we maintain in presenting, 
writing and servicing group coverages—and individual pro- 
grams—for the men and women who turn the wheels of 


UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Matthew Woll, President 


During my more than 43 years’ ex- 
perience as a field man for Jefferson 
Standard I have seen many instances of 
most valuable life insurance performance. 

I particularly recall the insurance I 
wrote about 1925 for three partners in a 
close corporation which had a_back- 
ground of half a century of successfull 
operation. For purposes of this article 
I'll call it the Ajax Corp. 

Corporation Goes Into Trusteeship 

When the depression of 1929 began the 
Ajax tried to continue taking care of old 
customers on credits, but used up its 
available cash as well as cash value on 
its life insurance policies. Late in 1931 
the corporation went under a trusteeship. 
The trustee would not continue the pre- 
mium payments on the life insurance 
policies. One of the partners, Mr. Jones, 
got his policy released from the Ajax 
Corp. With that policy and a new term 
policy I wrote him, we arranged a good 
program for Mrs. Jones. This additional 
insurance and program were completed 
on December 20, 1933. On January 1, 
1934, while driving home with his wife 
a drunken driver ran through a stop 
sign, struck Jones’ car and fatally in- 
jured Jones while she too was badly hurt. 
Two days later Jones died, and it was 
within a fortnight from the time he had 
taken the new insurance and the new 
insurance program. 

What Has Happened to Jones Family 

This was the performance of the life 
insurance in this case: 

1. Mrs. Jones had the best medical 





THE 





and hospital care which probably ac- 
counts for her present good health. 

2. She paid the mortgage on their 
home; gave her daughter a college edu- 
cation; converted her home inte two 
apartments, which gives her a good in- 
come as well as a place to live. 

3. Under the program arrangement, 
$30,000 was left with the Jefferson Stand- 
ard at 4% interest giving her an addi- 
tional $100 a month income. 

4. At the death of Mrs. Jones her 
daughter will receive $2,000 in cash and 
a life income with 20 years certain. 

It is easy to understand that with a 
few experiences such as that of the 
Jones family a life insurance agent soon 
develops a missionary spirit. 





Enj y this superlative 
resort at a 


LOW Guoup RATE 


There is no finer place to hold a 
group meeting—this magnificent re- 
sort hotel with every facility and a 
resourceful staff. Superb food and 
service. Golf on championship 
courses (playable two thirds of the 
time during winter). Swimming in 
indoor pool. 

Now you can enjoy all its advan- 
tages ‘during the winter at an all- 
inclusive group rate which covers 
room, meals, golf, swimming, Old 
White Club, meeting rooms, gratui- 
ties to dining room personnel, maids, 
bellmen on arrival and departure. 

. 





qitective Nov. 23. 7953 to Mar. 14, 1954 


*] a et *] a 


per day, double per day, single 








ye 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Overnight by C & O streamliner from prin- 
cipal eastern and midwestern cities. 
Telephone: White Sulphug-Springs 110 
Teletype: White Sulphur Springs 166 
Or inquire of Greenbrier Offices in: 
New York, 588 Fifth Avenue « JU 6-5500 
Chicago, 77 W. Washington St. « RA 6-6025 
Washington, Investment Bldg. « RE 7-2642 
Boston, 73 Tremont Street « LA 3-4497 
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A Corporation Case and Its 
Follow-up 


By Epwarp T. Kirtz 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Cleveland, Ohio 






The princips ul in question was the pres- 
ident of a local dress manufacturing con- 
cern, who had a very successful business 
and whose concern had a net worth of 
approximately $750,000. In 1945, after 
having placed a pension plan with this 
corporation, the subject matter of per- 
sonal insurance entered into the picture. 

The president informed me that he no 
longer was in a position to consider per- 
sonal insurance because he already owned 


Edward T: Kietz | 











































Mr. Kirtz has been in life insur- 
ance 15 years, all of that time with 
Connecticut Mutual. Starting with 


1945 he has been a member of MDRT 
every year but one. During the past 
seven or eight years 99% of his time 
is spent in the field of key man in- 
surance, stock retirement and surviv- 
orship control, along with Profit 
Sharing and Pension plans. 


upwards of $200,000 in personal life in- 
surance and the tax situation would not 
permit further dollar outlay on his part 
3esides his personal insurance his cor- 
poration had a small amount of insur- 
ance on his life and I then proceeded to 
develop the need for him to consider 
corporate life insurance. As a result of 


EDWARD T. 


KIRTZ 


In April of this vear this manufacturer 
died after suffering with a lingering ill- 
ness of approximately one year duration. 


this discussion in the year 1945, $200,000 His heirs included his wife, three 
was sold by me for this purpose on his sons, and a daughter, and notwithstand- 
life. During the ensuing years various’ ing the favorable financial position of 
circumstances required Macusileies for the corporation at the time of his death 


insurance 
problems. 
corporate 


the $375,000 of corporation 
which was paid solved many 
reasons being that the 


the need of additional insurance which 
was placed in the years 1947, 1949, and 
the last policy was sold in May of 1951. The 


what 





structure would have been jeopardized 
by inheritance taxes plus the necessary 
period of time required for his sons, who 
are all in their twenties, to acquire the 
experience needed for a successful oper- 
ation in this business. 


$500,000 New Insurance Developed 
Approximately 60 days after the death 
of their father the sons and |] had a 


meeting at which time we computed just 
funds had been used to pay the 


—— 


premiums on their father’s corporate life 
insurance and they then proceeded to 
purchase life insurance in an amount 
of premiums as had been expended for 
their father’s insurance on all of the 
lives involved including the mother which 
developed a volume in excess of $500,000 
of new business. The reason that go 
much additional insurance was able to be 
purchased with the same dollar outlay 
was because of the youth of the sur- 
viving lives involved. 


Author of Chicago Biographies 


Lorraine Sinton, CLU 


Author of Chicago personalities in 
this issue of The Gold Book, Miss 
Sinton is sales promotion manager 
of the Paul W. Cook agency, Mutual 
Jenefit Life, Chicago, and all broker- 
age business in the agency clears 
through her department. For the first 
six months of 1953 the brokerage 
business of the agency passed the 
$2,000,000 mark. 

Miss Sinton has been elected to 
serve on the national board of Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters as regional director. The 
only other woman having served on 
this board is Ellen Putnam. The ad- 
vancement to the American Society 
board was in recognition of her ad- 
ministration as president of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of CLU. When she was 
president the joint meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try was held. The subject of the 
meeting was business life insurance. 
Speakers were some non-life insur- 
ance men of national repute who are 
active in the Commerce and Industry 
Association and had _ selected the 
Chicago CLU Chapter to cover the 
subject. 
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YOUR GOLDEN 


today? 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 


L. D. Cavanaugh 


President 





OPPORTUNITY 


Would you like to be able to offer your clients the most complete package of personal protection available 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Provides income in case of: 


DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 


LOSS OF LIFE 


Desirable territory available to those who can qualify as managers. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Spencer Keare 


Executive Vice President 


OLD-AGE RETIREMENT 
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Sold $1,000,000 In 1952 


To Potato Farmers 


Rudy Michaud, Calais, Me, in the 
heart of the potato country, didn’t be- 
gin his insurance career until February, 
1952, but he led the Metropolitan in 
honor points by placing $1,000,000 of 
Ordinary, also making an Industrial in- 
crease of $99.04 and writing A. and H. 
as well. 

His father and mother were French 
and he worked as a farmer, and went to 





RUDY MICHAUD 


school at Fort Kent and _ Biddeford, 
Maine. Upon his leaving school his first 
job was with Production Marketing Ad- 
ministration. He learned about how the 
potato farmers think and of their way 
of living. 

Mr. Michaud, who starts working at 8 
o'clock, is usually down at the bank at 
9 o’clock to make a deposit of the pre- 
vious day’s collections. He collects 


debits in the morning and in the after- 
noon plans some night calls. 

_ Nearly all of his sales are conducted 
in French. Farm families are large ones, 
sometimes 14 children. His prospects are 
more interested in saving as protection 
to the family. 


A Sample Approach 


Describing a typical approach Mr. 
Michaud said: “I start talking insurance 
right off the bat; no beating about the 
bush. I begin by asking 10 or 15 minutes 
of time, and I always insist the wife be 
present because she knows more about 





Annuities 

Americans are today widely annuity- 
conscious. According to the Fact Book 
well over four million annuities are in 
force with U. S. life insurance compa- 
nies, providing for future income of 
more than $1.5 billion a year. 

It was only about 20 years ago that 
the major expansion of annuities was 
getting under way. Between 1930 and 
1935, the premiums going into the pur- 
chase of annuities increased five-fold. In 
1935, there were nearly a million an- 
nuity units outstanding, providing future 
annual income of $455 million. 

At the end of 1952, the number of 
annuities outstanding had grown to 4.2 
million and the annual income set up 
under them to $1.5 billion. 





the cost of keeping up the home than 
tiie husband does. The plan with which 
I am most successful is the Family In- 
come. As the price of the potato is 
dropping I am making more use of the 
SS approach, especially with the busi- 
ness men,” 


as 


The Life Insurance Dollar 

What happens to the life insurance 
dollars that people pay to their compa- 
nies as premiums, and to the dollars 


earned on the invested policyholder 


funds ? 

There is no set pattern applicable to 
all life insurance money, according to the 
Fact Book, but a general idea of how 
these dollars are used can be derived by 
studying the composite figures for the 
business as a whole. 

In 1952 the average income dollar of 
U.S. life insurance companies was made 
up of 81.4 cents premium income, 18.6 
cents investment earnings and miscel- 
laneous income. 





The greater part of this income dollar 
—80.8 cents—was assigned to meet poli- 
cyholders obligations, either as current 
payments or as credits and guarantees 
for future benefits. Actual benefit pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the year called for 42.8 cents, net 
additions to policy reserves to keep them 
in readiness for future benefit payments 
and additions to special reserves and sur- 
plus funds came to 38.0 cents. 

Operating expenses accounted for 16.7 
cents of the year’s income dollar—7.8 
cents for commissions and 8.9 cents for 
other expenses. Taxes took 2.0 cents. 
Dividends to stockholders, paid only in 
companies having a stock interest came 
to 0.5 cents. : 
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102 Maiden Lane 
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even greater measure, 


Matar 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 
The first year of our representation of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 


pany has been one of progress in building our brokerage relationships. We 
are gratified that our producer friends have utilized the life insurance facili- 


We wish them to know that Weghorn’s reputation for efficient and 
friendly assistance will be maintained in the future as in the past and in 


Call upon us freely for the best in life insurance—Ordinary and Busi- 
ness Life—Group—Programming and Estate Planning. May we refer you to 


our low cost Ordinary Life contracts! 


JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, Ine. 


HENRY K. HOTAREK, Life Manager 


General Agent — Canada Life Assurance Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Digby 4-8420 
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HENRY K. HOTAREK 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Public's Receptivity of Life Insurance 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Also, Mr. Byrne is a director of Insti- 
tute of Living, Hartford Hospital and 
Newington Home and Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children. He is treasurer of the 
Republican party of Connecticut, on ad- 
visory council on banking for State of 
Connecticut and is a member of the 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council’s 
executive committee. Mr. Byrne was 
formerly president of Connecticut Bank- 
ers Association and of Hartford War 
Chest and Community Chest. At one 
period of his career he was Fire Com- 
missioner of Hartford and secretary of 
New England Council. 


Mr. Byrne began his banking career 
with First National Bank of Putnam, 
Conn., became a bank examiner for 
State of Connecticut and then Bank 


Commissioner. 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 


William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treas- 
urer, American Federation of Labor, was 
elected to the board of directors and 
executive committee of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co. on April 19, 1950. 





WILLIAM SCHNITZLER 


Prior to succeeding AFL President 
George Meany as AFL secretary-treas- 
urer upon the death of William Green 
last year, Mr. Schnitzler was president 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union of America. 

3orn in Newark, N. J., January 21, 
1904, Mr. Schnitzler was educated in the 
Newark public schools. He was active in 
the union activities of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers from beginning 
of his business career. 


EDWARD G. BUDD, JR. 


Edward G. Budd, Jr., president of the 
Budd Co., has been on board of trus- 
tees, Penn Mutual Life, since 1949. He 
also serves as a trustee of Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and as a director of Community 
Chest, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Greater Philadelphia Movement 
and Automotive Parts Manufacturing 
Association, Inc. 

Mr. Budd is a member of Delaware 
River Port Authority and is on board 
of managers, Franklin Institute, Saving 
Fund Society of Germantown and the 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital. 

Born in Philadelphia, he was gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University and 
started his apprenticeship with the Budd 
Co. in 1923. He worked as a tool and 
die maker and spent a year in Paris with 
Citreon, one of the first foreign licensees 
of the company. He returned to the 
Budd Co. late in 1925 and advanced 
through various positions including night 








Fabian Bachrach 
EDWARD G. BUDD, JR. 


superintendent and director of purchases. 
In 1934 he became general manager of 
the factory and a vice president of the 
company. Four years later he was made 
a director and by 1943 was executive 
vice president. He became president in 
1946 following the death of his father 
who founded the company in 1912. 

Mr. Budd holds membership in the 
Economic Club of New York, the De- 
troit Club, the Detroit Athletic Club, 
the Philadelphia Country Club, the Sun- 
nybrook Golf Club, the Rittenhouse 
Club and the Midday Club. 


GUY PATTERSON GANNETT 


Guy Patterson Gannett, president and 
principal owner of the Guy Gannett Pub- 
lishing Co. and the Guy Gannett Broad- 
casting Services, is a director of Union 


Mutual Life. 





GUY PATTERSON GANNETT 


Mr. Gannett has served in both Maine 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate of that state. During World War I 
he was on active duty with American 
Red Cross in France. At one time 
vice president of First National Gran- 
ite Bank and the Augusta Trust Co. he 
later became president of Financial In- 
stitutions, a holding company with a 
controlling interest in 10 Maine banks. 
He has been a director of Augusta Real 
Estate Co., Hutchinson Gas and Electric 
Co., Salina Light and Gas Co. and Cen- 
tral Maine Power Co., and is a former 
president of Maine Bankers Association. 








Mr. Gannet is also a trustee of Bates 
College and of Portland University Law 
School. In World War II he was a 
founder of the Civil Air Patrol, and was 
wing commander for Maine in that or- 
ganization. He was also chairman of 
Maine Aeronautics Commission, of 
Maine Flying Cadet Committee and of 
New England Air Recruitment commit- 
tee. He is a former trustee of Navy 
League of the United States. 


JOHN J. McCLOY 


John J. McCloy, chairman of the board, 
Chase } National Bank, New York City, 
isa director of Metropolitan Life. Dur- 
ing World War II he was Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. Subsequently, he be- 
came president of International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(the World. Bank). Later, he was ap- 
pointed U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany. He became chairman and a 
director of Chase National Bank on Jan- 
uary 19, 1953, succeeding Winthrop W. 
Aldrich upon the latter’s retirement from 
those posts to be United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 

Born in Philadelphia and a graduate 
of Amherst College and Harvard Law 
School he interrupted his law studies 
to serve as a captain of artillery with 


Harris & Ewing 
McCLOY 


JOHN J. 


A.E.F. in France. Since returning from 
Germany Mr. McCloy has been acting 
as consultant with the Ford Foundation 
on certain problems in connection, with 
international relations. ; 

Mr. McCloy deliv ered at Harvard Uni- 
versity this year’s series of Godkin lec- 
tures on the subject of “Essentials of 
Free Government.” He has received hon- 
orary LL.D. degrees from Amherst, Yale, 
Harvard and other universities; was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Med- 
al by the United States, and is a grand 
officer of Legion of Honor of France. 


EUGENE E. WILSON 


Eugene E. Wilson, one of the coun- 
try’s leading spokesmen for a construc- 
tive air policy, has been a director of 
Aetna Life since 1941. A veteran of 25 
years in the Navy he resigned in 1930 
with the rank of commander and _ be- 
came associated with the aircraft in- 
dustry, rising to presidency of United 
Aircraft Corp. in 1940. Three years later, 
at suggestion of Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal he undertook to lead the in- 
dustry in helping it survive vicissitudes of 
post-war reconversion. In order to devote 
time to general industry affairs he relin- 
quished the presidency of United Air- 
craft and, as vice chairman of the com- 
pany, became chairman of board of gov- 
ernors of reorganized Aircraft Industries 
Association, This led to the publication 
of his book, “Airpower for Peace,” a 











EUGENE E. WILSON 
technical treatise on air tactics, strategy, 
economics and air: policy. In 1946 Mr. 
Wilson resigned from United Aircraft 
and later from Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation. 

A graduate of U. Naval Academy 
Mr. Wilson witnessed the surrender of 
the German High Seas Fleet at the end 
of first World War. Later, as chief of 
the engine section of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Aeronautics he was 
chiefly responsible for the development 
by private industry of the then con- 
troversial aircooled aircraft engine. He 
became chief of staff, Aircraft Squad- 
dron’s battle fleet, comprising the car- 
rier’s Langley, Saratoga and Lexington. 
Upon leaving the Naval service to enter 
private industry Mr. Wilson became head 
of Hamilton Standard Propeller Corp. 
and soon after head of Sikorsky Aviation 
Corp. Before going with United Aircraft 
he was president of Chance Vought 
Corp. 


CLIVE T. JAFFRAY 


Clive T. Jaffray, who has exerted pro- 
found influence on financial] and indus- 
trial growth of Minneapolis and _ the 


CLIVE T. JAFFRAY 


Northwest, has been a member of North- 
western National Life’s board of direc- 
tors since 1905. Together with Edward 
W. Decker, his life-long friend who 
joined the board at the same time, he 
has distinction of one of the longest 
periods of continuous service on a direc- 
torate of any American business execu- 
tive. 

Coming to Minneapolis from Ontario 
he became a clerk with Northwestern 


(Continued on Pagee 118) 
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In your hands 
rests the Security of others 


















ci Today, with more life insurance in force 
a than ever before, every career insurance 
7 man is faced with the greater responsibility 
bie to provide the best and safest protection for 
a each of his policyholders. No one is better 
le prepared to meet this challenge than the 
ahi Berkshire Life Insurance agent with 114 
a saleable Adult and Juvenile Life and Acci- 
dent & Health policies and riders... to take 
ht care of the three most vital problems: death, 
disability and old age. 
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BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS 
are invited to write for full information 
about the many unusual sales opportunities 
with Berkshire Life’s complete portfolio of 
personal insurance. 
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National Bank, later becoming assistant 
cashier. In 1894 he was made cashier 
of First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
rising later to be president. He guided 
the organization in 1929 of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation which subse- 
helped its affiliate banks to 
maintain an excellent stability record 
through the depression and served as its 
president and chairman for years. From 
1924-37 he was president of the Soo 
Line R.R., later becoming chairman. He 
was chairman also of Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, a non-profit privately- 
financed organization formed at sugges- 
tion of President Coolidge which helped 
stabilize the nation’s agriculture in the 
mid-twenties. With Northwestern Na- 
tional Life he has been a member of its 
executive and finance committees for 48 
years. 


quently 


Charles S. Cheston 


Charles S. Cheston, widely known in 
financial and industrial fields and who 
for some years has been a trustee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, became a member of the Provi- 





Fabian Bachrach 
CHARLES S. CHESTON 


dent Mutual Life’s board in December, 
1934, and is on the board’s executive 
committee. In World War I he was a 
captain in the U. S. Field Artillery and 
during World War II was a brigadier 
general in tue Army Specialist Corps 
and later was Assistant Director of the 
Office of Strategic Services. 

Mr. Cheston is chairman of the 
finance committee and a director of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and holds the 
same position with the Phileo Corp. He 
is on the executive committee and a 
director of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America and the Philadelphia 
Fire Insurance Co. In addition he is a 
director of J. P. Morgan & Co., Ameri- 
can Airlines, Philadelphia National Bank, 
the Western Savings Fund Society of 
Philadelphia, Chemstrand Corp., the 
Mead Corp., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Canada, Ltd., Muskogee Co. and the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Co. Also, 
he is a member of the Business Advisory 
Council and the secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Roger Preston 
Roger Preston, president of the S. S 
Pierce Co., famous Boston firm of im- 
porters and grocers established in 1831, 
has been a director of New England Mu- 








ROGER PRESTON 


tual Life since January, 1953. 

A graduate of Williams College, class 
of ’22, he has spent his entire business 
life with S. S. Pierce Co. Among other 
organizations of which Mr. Preston is a 
director are Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. and Plymouth Cordage Co. 


R. Crosby Kemper 
R. Crosby Kemper, president, City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., one of that city’s largest banks, is a 
director of Business Men’s Assurance. 
After graduation from University of 
Missouri and taking post-graduate course 
at Wharton School of Finaiice, Univer- 


R. CROSBY KEMPER 


sity of Pennsylvania, he entered the 
grain business. Discharged from the 
Army in World War I as a first lieu- 
tenant in 1919 he entered the banking 
field where his father, W. T. Kemper, 
had been unusually successful. He became 
vice president of the then newly-opened 
Citv National Bank and Trust Co. in 
1919, later becoming president. 

_Mr. Kemper is chairman of Interstate 
Securities Co., and on executive commit- 
tee and board of Kansas City Southern 
R. R. Co. and is on boards of Kansas 
City Stockyards Co., Forum Cafeterias 
of America, Kansas City Title Co. and 
Fox Midwest Corp. 

Active in civic organizations he is 
on board and treasurer of Kansas City 
Community Chest and on board of 


American Red Cross Kansas City chap- 
ter. Also, he is on advisory board of 
University of Kansas City. He is gov- 
ernor and treasurer of American Royal 
Live Stock and Horse Show and on ex- 
ecutive committee of Kansas City’s Star- 
light Theatre Association. 


J. Howard Wood 


J. Howard Wood, treasurer of the 
company which publishes the Chicago 
Tribune, is a director of Federal Life 
of Chicago. He also is a director of 





J. HOWARD WOOD 


Washington Times-Herald, Ontario Pa- 
per Co., Lake Shore National Bank and 
is treasurer of the Quebec and Ontario 
Transportation Co. He is a trustee of 
Lake Forest College. 

A graduate of Lake Forest, Mr. Wood 
also attended Harvard University. He 
began his Chicago Tribune career in 
1925 as a reporter and after serving as 
a special writer became financial editor 
and then controller and auditor and con- 
troller. Following that he was elected 
treasurer. 


Robert J. Kieckhefer 


Robert J. Kieckhefer, president of the 
American Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, is 





ROBERT J. KIECKHEFER 


a director of the Old Line Life of Mil- 
waukee having joined the board in 1919. 

Born in Milwaukee Mr. Kieckhefer is 
a former trustee of Milwaukee Downer 
College, a women’s school of prominence 
and he has been active in a number of 
industrial enterprises in both Milwaukee 
and Chicago. He is a former president 
of Kieckhefer Box Co. 


William Wallace Mein 


William Wallace Mein, famed mining 
oil and cement executive, is a director of 
Occidental Life of California. After 
graduation from University of California 





WILLIAM W. MEIN 


he returned to South Africa where he had 
spent his early years and held suc- 
cessively the following positions: man- 
ager, Durban Roodeport Deep; manager, 
Robinson Mine; general manager, Cen- 
tral Administration Mines. Returning to 
United States he became a consultant 
with International Nickel. During World 
War I, he was a dollar-a-year man in 
Washington, serving as a special aide 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

With a group of New York en- 
trepreneurs Mr. Mein formed in 1920 
Bishop Oil Co., a crude petroleum pro- 
ducer, and is chairman of its board. 
Also, he is board chairman of Calaveras 
Cement Co., which he founded in 1925. 
He is a director of Bank of America and 
a trustee of California Palace of Legion 
of Honor. 


Frank Albert Theis 


Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has been a board member of Kan- 
sas City Life since January, 1945. He 


FRANK A. THEIS 


has held many positions in organizations 
allied to the grain trade. These have 
included being a member of advisory 
committee on feed, grain and livestock 
of War Food Administration; chief of 
grain marketing and processing section 
of Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Inside such doors..._ 


you'll find some of 


the best and most 


successful men in the 


life insurance business 


From coast to coast, here they are: 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S GENERAL AGENCIES 


Listed here are 90 good reasons why no company excels this one in o/d customers coming back for 


more. The general agents heading these organizations are men whose qualities of leader- 


ship and personal ability are outstanding. Each has been chosen from within this Company. As for the 
individual agents—155 won membership last year in the MILLION-DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 
...and 289 have earned the degree of CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER. 


ARIZONA 
H. F. Vinson 


CALIFORNIA 
P. E. Demeter 
J. S. Kerns 

J. R. Mage 

R. J. Shipley 
R. W. Stockton 


COLORADO 
R. L. Theisen 


CONNECTICUT 
G. B. Dorr 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
P. R. Harrison 





GEORGIA 


J. M. Law 


IDAHO 
Ray M. Wagoner 





ILLINOIS 
E. E. Cantrall 





C. R. Garrett 
W. L. Jacobsen 


Jamison & Phelps 
D. A. Kaufman Co. 
B. J. Stumm 


INDIANA 

H. L. Cramer 
B. A. Million 
G. E. Morrison 


1IOWA 

J. H. Copeland 
H. C. Myhre 
W. C. Roeder 
L. P. Schwinger 


KANSAS 
H. W. Laffer 
G. V. Metzger 


KENTUCKY 
W. H. Honeycutt 
H. M. Johnson, Jr. 


MAINE 
W. B. Cushman 





MARYLAND 
Russell L. Law 


MASSACHUSETTS 
G. B. Buckley 
J. E. Stone, Jr. 


MICHIGAN 

J. Rex DeHaas 
C. R. Eckert 

R. W. Emerson 
B. W. Gilmore 
G. M. Stinson 


MINNESOTA 

W. C. Dunbar 
S. A. Erickson 
W. W. Lundgren 
F. R. Olsen 


MISSOURI 
S. C. Pearson, Jr. 
J. H. Veatch 


MONTANA 
Howard Hoene 





NEBRASKA NORTH DAKOTA A. W. Miller RHODE ISLAND WASHINGTON 
Milton Koch P. W. Avery E. T. Lothgren B. B. Boyd 
K. M. Snyder OHIO ee SOUTH DAKOTA J. F. Habegger 
NEW HAMPSHIRE R. J. Dolwick to-gaaesa H.Neal Jones - WEST VIRGINIA 
V. D. Griffin E. V. Gettys PENNSYLVANIA TENNESSEE Cc. O. Law 
NEW JERSEY W. J. Mack R. A. Clark ET. Proctor WISCONSIN 
J. W. Heinekamp 8. E. Werts R. E. Eckel M. A. Carroll 
J. V. Talbot H. E. Whalen A. C. F. Finkbiner —, J. L. Craig 
i . C. Youn 

NEW MEXICO S. L. Youngquist V. W. Huber g C. L. Egbert 
H.L. Cundy OKLAHOMA Geo. K. Reynolds, Jr. VIRGINIA F. R. Horner 

J. G. Darling C. A. Votaw H. D. Goldman W. L. Momsen 
NEW YORK 
P. T. Allen 
P. E. Burke, Jr. + 
P. R. Chase 7 he 
E. R. Dill 
ER Getins ~~ NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
J. R. Guy R 


A. J. Johannsen 
Krueger & Davidson 
E. E. Lincoln 

W. F. McMartin 
NORTH CAROLINA 
L. W. Norton 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





‘The Career Company”’ 
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Good press relations for life insurance 
Pek call for continuing cultivation of 
the men and women who “get out the 
paper” in your community. Editors and 
reporters are prospects in a different 
sense; they are the people you'd like 
to print your news. Knowing them per- 
sonally, and knowing their wants and 
something of their techniques, helps. 
Try to do it naturally is my sugges- 
tion about this prospecting. The starting 
point may be an attitude that the press 
is friendly, that members of the Fourth 
Estate are seeking to serve the people, 
their readers, either through informa- 
tion or entertainment. It is the informa- 
tion you can give newspaper men that 
is appropriate for their news columns, 
that is the common ground on which 
to meet them. 


Editors Need Stories 


To picture the press as an antagonist 
or as a conveyor of sensational happen- 
ings only is a misconception of American 
journalism. However, the very nature 
of news and the exigencies of publishing 
a fresh edition every few hours offer 
a challenge to all who work on the plus 
side of life—agents included—to help in 
creating and developing news stories and 
other articles that are significant, that 
will make “good reading” and that may 
incidentally help your business, whether 
individually or institutionally. The ef- 
fort is worthwhile. The bigger the city, 
the more difficult the competition for 
news space, but even in New York life 
insurance and its people do make news 
day in and day out. 

News is not necessarily what you 
would like to see published. But it can 
be. Therefore, it behooves us to be alert 
to situations as we make our daily 
rounds which contain the makings of a 
good story. We don’t all have to know 
how to sit down and write the story, 
but it’s good to know what makes a 
story and how to tell the editor about it. 
The more the “sell” is left out of the 
“tell” (except to “sell” the idea,) the 
better the story’s chances. In brief, don’t 
try to combine the selling of a policy, or 


even the value of life insurance, with 
the selling of a story. They don’t mix. 
What do go together, however, are life 


insurance—family financial security—and 
the whole concept of public service. Ours 
is a business steeped in the public in- 
terest, in health and welfare, in provid- 
ing for others, in looking to the future, 
and on that note we can approach the 
press. 

A logical first question may be, “What 
is it that I do that would ‘make the 
paper?” The answer is, plenty if you 
will keep your eyes and ears open and 
put the editor or reporter friend in your 
daily consciousness. 

Getting around socontinuously among 
the people life insurance men _ are 
“grass roots” folk. They uncover life- 
and-death situations that make the com- 
munity tick as distinct from cold and 
calculated reports and statistics that go 
to a back page, if anywhere, in the 
newspapers. 

What Is Newsworthy? 


Maybe in your town the agents are 
giving time to help train Community 
Chest solicitors for the Red Feather 
drive in the fall. Does your newspaper 
know of this? Perhaps you're lending 
a hand to the Red Cross blood-donation 
program. Some local industry may have 
just set up a Group life and pension 
arrangement with its employes. And ac- 
cident and health, too. This is good news 
to many workers, dependents and rela- 


Press Not Opposed to Insurance Stories 


By Duptey B. Martin 


Director of Press Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


tives, too. Are you seeing that it’s pub- 
lished? A teacher in your community 
may be one of the several hundred win- 
ning a scholarship to attend a Summer 
Workshop on Family Financial Security. 
A local boy who has studied medicine 
may be getting a Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund grant to further his re- 
searches into heart disease. These activi- 
ties demonstrate how life insurance men 
and women are leaders in community 
activities and how the business is per- 
forming as a good citizen. 


3enefit payments can sometimes re- 
flect news interest—of course, only with 
policyholder or beneficiary sanction. Key 
man insurance and a firm’s weathering 
a blow is a case in point. Also, the fam- 
ily’s weathering it. A widow and chil- 
dren’s ability to meet special situations 
owing to life insurance. A young man 
or woman put through college. A story 
on the life insurance consequences of 
some local or near-by disaster, showing 
at least mitigation of the suffering be- 
cause of foresight as to protection. 

A man of 96 years may be receiving 
the pay-off check from his life insur- 
ance company. Good picture there. An 
elderly couple may be starting on a 
voyage or some other jaunt with the 
first proceeds of a retirement income 
policy. A photogenic teen-ager may be 
embarking on a college career, thanks 
to a 15-year endowment policy the par- 
ents took out in the child’s infancy. The 
owner of a business may be glad to 
authorize a now-it-can-be-told story of 
how he got started or got past some 
crisis with the help of a policy loan. A 
local industry may have made a direct- 
placement loan with a life insurance 
company, or it may have entered into a 
lease-back arrangement with a life com- 
pany. 


Company News May Be 
. Daily Paper News 


Agents who receive special honors or 
undertake some special educational ac- 
tivity make news. So do association af- 
fairs, but require effort to get that news 
to the public, Little is heard of asso- 
ciation activities, except about meetings. 
And it should never be forgotten that 
participation in national association work 
by local people is always of news inter- 
est, if properly handled. 

Company news is another possibility 
for agency development on the local 
basis. Provided the company is in agree- 
ment and wants the agent to do it, there 
is an unlimited possibility in this field. 
New policies, new _ rates, dividend 
changes, new investments, trend reports, 
comment on conditions—all such things 
are of interest to the local editor. 

Also of value is the readiness to meet 
editorial questions. Often an_ editor 
wants some life insurance question an- 
swered, or some public comment met. 
He will turn to the life insurance people 
who are maintaining a flow of life insur- 
ance data, devoid of personal publicity. 


Some Press Relations Do’s and Don’ts 


And now let me offer a few do’s and 
don’ts on press relations. Unimportant 
shifts in general agencies are regarded 
in the editor’s “book” as unimportant. 
Figures are less significant than trends. 
People are of most importance. That is 
why, when you do want something 
printed about a person in the business, 
strive to humanize him, try to make him 
come alive from the cold, black type. If 
he’s one of twins, say so; if he’s the 
fourth generation in the business, say so; 
if he served in the Seebee in World War 





II, say so; if he was born abroad while 
his father worked for the King of Siam, 
say so; if his hobbies are—(you name 
them) tell about them. 

Freshness, Unusualness. These are 
important to newspaper men. Brevity 
and accuracy count, too. Don’t ever send 
a carbon copy of an item to an editor. 
Don’t try to peddle old stuff. Even if 
he suspects that the release is not being 
supplied “exclusive” to his paper, he’s a 
human being and never likes to be “sec- 
ond fiddle.” Make it an original type- 
written copy or a mimeographed release. 
Use double-spacing, one side of the sheet 
only, and put a finish mark at the end. 
And there’s no harm in sending along 
a short accompanying note, especially if 
you’re acquainted with the editor. This 
should not beg publication of the story, 
for the item is being offered on its 
merit as news; it’s something you think 
may be of interest to him and his read- 


Dudley B. Martin 


A graduate of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, 
Mr. Martin was on the news staff 
of the New York Times successively 
as reporter and editor. Before going 
to The Times he worked while at- 
tending college on the _ reportorial 
staff of the Brooklyn Eagle and later 
as news editor of the Darien, Conn., 
Observer. In addition, he has been 
author of magazine articles and of 
editorials contributed to The Times’ 
editorial page. 

During World War II Mr. Martin 
was a field director of American Red 
Cross in the European Theatre. He 
joined the Institute of Life Insurance 
in the spring of 1950. He lives in 
Leonia, N. J., where he is active in 
community life. 














ers. And, by the way, you don’t thank 
him if he does run it—that is, not in 
so many words, You may, next time 
you’re in touch with him, remark that 
you were pleased to see that he had 
regarded the piece as newsy enough to 
publish in his paper. 


Watch for Fresh Vissieidine 


One thing to bear in mind throughout 
any discussion of news releases is this: 
newspaper Offices are full of wastepaper 
baskets that are several times the size 
of the standard receptacle. Often these 
are empty oil drums. And they are filled 
up quite quickly because of the reams 
of stuff sent in. Most of this material 
lands there deservedly because it is self- 
seeking; that is, it is puffery; tries to 
“plug” something or someone. Some of 
it lands there, however, simply because 
it is too dull or would require too much 
time to fix up properly for publication. 
(Most editors are overworked and the 
paper is understaffed.) 

That is where ingenuity on your part 
comes in when you or your local asso- 
ciation or home office aim to get into 
print once in a while. If you'll remember 
always that editors, between the time 
they’re on the telephone with reporters 
and outsiders and editing spontaneous 
or “hot” news, find themselves wading 
through mountains of publicity you'll 
strive to give brightness to your offer- 
ings. Try for brevity. Say first things 
first and leave any elaboration to later 
paragraphs. Keep paragraphs short. 

There is a very practical reason for 
these things. The editor may have only 
an inch or two to spare that day for 
your item, and he likes to be able to 


















DUDLEY B. MARTIN 


“bite it off” at any point without having 
to rewrite it. If the news is running 
slow that day and he feels well disposed 
toward your release he may let it run 
for a half-column. 

Every release should have, in the 
upper left-hand corner, the name and 
address (and perhaps telephone number, 
too) of the person or organization send- 
ing it. Opposite the source should be 
the release date; perhaps “For Imme- 
diate Release” if that’s the intention. If 
a spelling is unusual, indicate the cor- 
rectness. For example, Dr. Herold (cor- 
rect) C. Hunt, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Family Financial Security 
Education, or Tom (correct) K. Smith, 
banker of St. Louis. Indecision on the 
editor’s part whether to make _ these 
“Harold” and “Thomas” may doom the 
item for lack of time to check. 


The Question of Pictures 


What about pictures? The answer to 
this question depends much on the pol- 
icy, the practice, of the newspapers in 
your area. Those possessing their own 
photoengraving equipment are more apt 
to use photos than the papers having to 
send out the work. Pictures and cuts 
cost money. Still, they help greatly to 
“dress up” a page. 

3e selective about submitting photo- 
graphs. When you do decide to offer 
one, you might follow these tips: a 
glossy print of a smiling, or at least 
pleasant, likeness is what’s wanted. The 
print should be of good size, preferably 
8 by 10 inches, for easier reproduction. 
If several persons are to be _ photo- 
graphed together limit them to a num- 
ber that will be easily identifiable after 
the reduction and the half-tone screen- 
ings are given the print. 

Always identify the person or persons 
(left to right, if several) in the picture, 
even if a story on the same subject is 
being simultaneously sent. Things get 
separated. Besides, the picture goes to 
another department for processing. The 
tag should be on it. Better than writing 
on the back of the picture is the system 
of lightly pasting to your print the top- 
most inch of a half-sheet of paper on 
which you've typed the facts on who's 
in the picture. Give the titles as well 
as names even if these are in an accom- 
panying story. If there’s a release date, 
this, too, should be repeated to cover 
the picture. 


Don’t Send at Last Minute 


Also—and this is important—bear in 
mind that pictures should be at the 
newspaper office hours before time of 
publication. In fact, a day or two early 
will enhance its chances of use. If a 
release is going to follow, indicate this. 
Similarly, on a release with which you're 
sending “art” (as it is called), whether 
simultaneously or beforehand, you should 
call attention to this fact. 

It should be remembered that good 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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The majority of my business comes 


from the so-called farmers’ market. ] 
was born and raised on a farm, so 
naturally I find it easy to do business 


with them. It is very necessary in deal- 


ing with farmers, to be able to discuss 


with them their business, or in other 


words, talk their language. I am inter- 
ested in them, of course because in our 


town of about 1,200 people the success 


of the farmer determines just exactly 
how well my family will eat. That goes 
for every other business man in most 


of our midwestern towns. 


Farmers have become big business 
men. They can buy and sell many of 
us. At least, that is true out our way. 


Sometimes, it is hard for me to realize 


this, because it was only a matter of 


ten years ago when most of these friends 
of mine didn’t have enough of their own 
products on their table to feed their 
family. 
One Enterprise—The Home 
and the Business 


Since the farmer’s home and his busi- 


ness are one enterprise, his life insur- 
ance serves a dual purpose in that it 
provides both family protection and 


business protection 


Selling Insurance To Farmers 


By Wa ter R. ENGELLAND 
District Agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, Armour, S.D. 











I try to convince the farmers that 
insurance gives them more diversity of 
investment, with much greater ease in 
handling, in the event of premature 
death. It also prevents forced sales and 
the consequent liquidation of their per- 
sonal property which many times makes 
up the bulk of their estate. 

While a good share of my personal 
business has been so-called “package- 
selling,” I do think that this sale is 
rather a by-product of a program. It 
seems to me that the programming ap- 
proach has not received the attention 
that it should, insofar as the farmer is 
concerned. I have found that if I do 
nothing more than run over a Fact- 
Finding sheet—even though a definite 
programming sale is not made, it certainly 
is valuabie in bringing the life insurance 
problem into focus, and many is the 
retirement income application I have ob- 
tained as a direct result of thumbing 
through our Programming Device with 
some farmer friend. 

I never make a call without a written 
proposal—even on cold canvass. I have 
packed up in my briefcase proposals of 
all sorts and ages. In visiting with a 
farmer I manage to get his age imme- 
diately, and then pick out a proposal 
that will fit his situation even though 
the age may not be exactly right, and 
proceed to show him what a certain 
program will do for him—the same as 
it has done for some other farmer. To 







































The Dick Blume family of Armour, S. D. Left to right—Leon, Ernest (brother), 
Roene, Marjorie, Ruth (wife), Dick holding Mary, Agent Walter R. Engelland. 


me, the proposal does most of the job— 
it does all of the selling. Excellent pro- 
posals are, in fact, the merchandise which 
we have to sell. The farmer wants to 
know how things work; he is a “jack- 
of-all-trades,” and is interested in the 
workings of the product. Can you 
imagine any farmer buying a piece of 
high-priced machinery without a very 
detailed showing of “how it works?” The 
same is true of any other product in 
which they are interested. 

Certainly, it is true of life insurance. 
Rather than talk “out of the rate book,” 
as I have been told was the old way of 
operation, my proposals show the farmer 
his guaranteed options at different years 
in case dry weather sets in, and he has 







to quit the plan—and many of the other 
options. 

I have found that every one of my 
prospects will agree that one of two 
things will happen to both of us in the 
years to come. Either, we are going to 
be here, or we are not. You can’t create 
any argument on this score. 

His Proposals 

So, my proposals are framed simply to 
show: (1) What will happen in case of 
premature death? (2) What will hap- 
pen if he has to quit the plan? (3) 
What he will get if he “fiddles around 
and lives.” He knows what he has to 
pay each year, so the deal is either a 
good one or it isn’t, and it shouldn't 
take long to reach a decision. 








Canadians purchase 
more life insurance from 
the London Life than 


from any other company 
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The enlarged London Life Head Office 


LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


London, Canada 
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Farmer Not Under SS 

As we all know, the farmer is not 
included under Social Security benefits, 
and has no retirement program. It is 
our job to make him realize the neces- 
sity of setting up his protection for the 
present, and the retirement for the 
future. 

The plans I stress mostly are the 
Endowment at 65 or Retirement Income 
plans. 

Many of my farmer friends have been 
programmed, They have paid them up 
or a few years in advance on the cheap 
dollar, and we must realize the present 


he must accumulate to be able to live 
decently in his later years. Mr. Farmer 
is very much surprised to find how 
much money it requires to yield a suffi- 
cient return. 

Naturally, this is where we come in. 
My company has a plan on a guaranteed 
basis, which we call an insured annuity, 
and the only thing necessary for him is 
to accumulate, between now and _ his 
retirement, $15,330—the sum of the pre- 
miums paid from age 40 to 65. This is 
only about one-third of the requirement 
of the investment plan and the differ- 
ence in the cost of the two plans may 
be used for other purposes during his 
earning years on the farm and still he 
will have the extra $100 per month at 


65, whether or not he needs it. 

This plan also provides a minimum of 
$10,000 protection for his family right 
from the start; also, for a very small 
additional premium, the other spectre of 
economic disaster—total disability—may 
be hedged against, and our plan will 
complete itself. So, repetitious as it may 
be, I wouldn’t think of making a call 
on any prospect, including my farmer 
prospects, without some form of pro- 
posal. 

Our next-door neighbor is a successful 
county seat lawyer, and recently was ap- 
pointed judge of our circuit. He has 
complained frequently about ill-prepared 
attorneys appearing before him. They 
have not obtained the facts, have not 





given the case sufficient study. Conse- 
quently, they are in a poor position to 
defend their client. My friend, the judge, 
becomes irked at this, designating it a 
waste of time. 

Isn’t this true in our own business? 
In full possession of the facts, we can 
certainly offer an intelligent solution to 
the problem and how much better it is 
to put this in written form through 
the use of competent company proposal 
forms. 

It doesn’t happen very often, but re- 
cently I was in competition on a Re- 
tirement Income case and successfully 
obtained the business. The client favored 
my plan because the other representative 

(Continued on Page 130). 





Walter R. Engelland 


Mr. Engelland, who is 
Earl W. Lemonds agency, Equitable 
of Iowa, Sioux Falls, S. D., is one of 
the most successful agents selling life 
insurance in a rural community. Mr. 
Engelland is also active in his home 
town of Armour, S. D., where he has 
been president of the School Board. 
He is a post commander of the 
American Legion. 


with the 











status of the farmer is very good. The 
crops have been excellent and prices 
fairly good. Thus, they form a great 
market for life insurance and savings 
for future use. 


Recalls Farmers’ Experience of 
Depression Years 


Many selfish and they 
say that they don’t like this old idea 
of “dying to beat it.” Certainly, the 
Retirement Income program carries a 
great deal of impact when we can show 
a farmer, that live or die, it is going 
to be a good deal for him or his family. 

Because of work which was done in 
my area years ago by other insur- 
ance have some beautiful 
human interest stories about what would 
have happened to some of our farmer 
friends if they hadn’t had some equities 
set up in a life insurance program when 
our long-drawn-out dry period came 
into being during the ’30’s. I usually 
quote some actual case of one of these 
policyholders where he was able to save 
his farm through his life insurance 
equities, 

These incidents carry a great deal of 
weight because my friends usually know 
something about what happened from 
1930 to 1940 in South Dakota, as well 
as in other areas of the U.S.A. 

Every farmer has the same desire we 
all have—to accumulate enough through 
his working years in order to retire 
eventually. It is true that sometimes they 
don’t give this enough thought, but, after 
all, my job is to bring this problem into 
prominent focus. Often as not, if he is 
a landowner, he will tell me how much 
land he owns, and how proud he is of 
it. I compliment him on his good for- 
tune. We then get into a conversation 
on the matter of income from the farm. 
Certainly, through the last 10 years, the 
income has been more than ample. 

But, what of the future? What of 
the time when he and mother move to 
town, and let the kids take over? Will 
the land provide enough for himself and 
mother, and also for the boy and his 
family ? No matter how much income his 
land may be producing at this time I 
have found that they usually agree it 
would be a little difficult to produce 
sufficiently to support additional people 
at some time in the future, when per- 
haps crops might not be so good and 
Prices not so high. 


persons are 


men we 


Mainly Uses Two Plans 


I show him that the average invest- 
ment return with any degree of security 
is very small, and also how much money 
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The architects got off to a model start with the above but they 
tell us the real thing will be ready early in ’55. 


That won’t be a moment too soon for us groundlings. With 
new business 50% ahead of last year, more down-to-earth stow- 
age is urgently needed. 


We'll keep you informed of developments. 
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Often In North Carolina Legislature 


Born on a farm John Wesley Umstead, 
Jr., district manager, Jefferson Standard 
Life, Chapel Hill, N. C., entered life 
insurance immediately after graduation 
from University of North Carolina as 
an agent of his company. Since then he 
has been supervisor, general agent, dis- 
trict manager and branch office manager. 





JOHN W. UMSTEAD, JR. 


Enters Public Life 

Mr. Umstead first entered politics in 
1930 when he was elected to the State 
Senate. During 1933, 1935 and 1937 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly he was ac- 
tive as a non-office holder in protecting 
interests of policyholders, helping to 
prevent increase in premium taxes pro- 
posed at each of the sessions. 

In 1938 he was again elected to the 
Senate and in 1940 offered for the House 
of Representatives from Orange County 
and won the campaign. He had no op- 
position in the next six elections for 
Representative. In the legislature he was 
on either the committee on finance or 
on appropriations. He has been a mem- 
ber of the State Democratic executive 
committee for eight years; is a member 
of the North Carolina Hospitals Board 
of Control and has been a trustee of 
University of North Carolina for past 14 
years. He has been chairman of the 
special committee to acquire and de- 
velop the Camp Butner Army Hospital. 


Work in Public Education 
In the field of public education he has 


~ Press Not Opposed 


(Continued from Page 120) 





public relations stem from a continuous 
flow of news. This is a needed job for 
life insurance on the local level today. 
It is constructive and helpful. It will 
benefit all in the business. The only 
caution needed would be to keep it 
sound, newsworthy and_ business-like, 
devoid of “personal publicity grabbing” 
as some might call it. 

If agents throughout the country in- 
terested themselves in this subject life 
insurance would get a considerable lift 
in the public press. Our publics would 
read a great deal more than they now 
do about our business, how it functions, 
what it is doing. And this would be of 
immeasurable benefit to agents, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 


been on the committee on education each 
of the nine terms he has served. Mr. 
Umstead sponsored the addition of the 
ninth month to the eight months state 
supported public school system in 1943. 
He has helped sponsor every movement 
for increased salaries for teachers and 
was a leader in the movement for state 





aid to counties and towns in their school 
building problems. In 1946 he was chair- 
man of a commission named to study the 
Merit Rating System for paying teachers 
in the public schools and in 1948 he was 
a member of the commission named to 
make a study of the public school sys- 
tem of the state and make recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly. 

In the field of prison reform he was 
author of the bill passed by the 1949 
Assembly setting up a first offenders 
camp at the State Hospital at Butner. 
Here the re-habilitation of these first 
offenders goes on without fences, bars, 
guards or guns. In the beginning this 
project was more or less an experiment 


—=—=_ 


in prisoner rehabilitation. Today the ex- 
periment has proved a complete success, 
At the present time he is sponsoring a 
movement asking the Highway Commis. 
sion to locate a like camp for Negroes 
at the State Hospital for Negroes at 
Goldsboro. 


Brother a U. S. Senator 


Due to a North Carolina law that does 
not allow a person to hold two public 
offices created by the constitution, he 
has declined appointment to two other 
important posts in the past ten years, 
He thinks that he can serve best as a 
member of the General Assembly for his 
county. His brother is a U. S. Senator, 








He is a typical 
full-time member 
of the Field Force 


His outstanding 
achievements 
in 1952 


He uses 
Continental American 


Sales Plans 


His market 


is Preferred 


The President’s Club is designed to give special 


recognition to every established and_ successful 


Representative—not a select few. Members partici- 


pate in an enjoyable and profitable convention 


meeting every year where they have an opportunity 


to meet old and new friends and exchange ideas with 


other successful Life Underwriters. 


% Average Total Paid-for Business. $446,114 
%& Average Number of Sales... .. . 39 
$11,439 


These include a complete Visual Sales Kit containing 


Organized Visual Presentations for a complete 


Planned Life Insurance Program Service and a num- 


ber of package sales plans. 


This is a natural market for a President’s Club mem- 


ber, since Continental American specializes in 


Preferred Class Risks and its sales material and 


policy equipment are geared to this market. The 


result is high quality business, satisfied policyowners 
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Talbot Built 600 Cases Since 1945 


John W. Talbot, CLU, member of 
home office agency of Berkshire Life, 
Pittsfield, Mass., who writes at least 
100 cases a year, now has a clientele of 
more than 600 although he did not start 
writing life insurance until 1946. A native 
New Englander and a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, class of ’43, he was an 





JOHN W. 


TALBOT 


officer in the Navy for three years. He 
is past president of Life Underwriters 
Association of Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, and president of Berkshire 
Life’s Agents’ Field Advisory Board and 
Agents’ Association. For five years he 
has been a qualifyer for National Quality 
Award. 

In Mr. Talbot's opinion, for a new man 
with small business knowledge and 
limited selling experience to attempt sell- 
ing volume alone can be disastrous. 
one of the worst things 
which can happen to a new man is falling 


“Probably 


into a large case in early stages of his 
career,” he says. “That easy success can 
warp and distort the agent’s entire per- 
spective.” 

From the outset Mr. Talbot tried sell- 
ing as many cases as possible. That atti- 
tude benefited him psychologically be- 
cause while continuing to turn in appli- 
cations he was not failing as an agent. 
It has been of real aid in helping de- 
velop. sales experience, building up 
clientele, crystalizing his own philosophy 
of life insurance. As there have been 
no long intervals between sales, nothing 
has happened to disturb his mental atti- 
tude. 

Not specializing in any _ particular 
phase of production in his quest for as 
many sales as possible he has called in 
a specialist in a particular field in cases 
where he felt broader knowledge and 
experience were necessary to complete 
the sale. 

Opportunities for Making Larger Sales 


Mr. Talbot feels he could not have 
succeeded unless he planned extensively 
and kept records. The list system has 
been his most successful source of new 
Prospects. That is simply noting all new 
births, marriages, businesses and ar- 
rivals in the community, combined with 
extensive use of mails, telephoning and 
wearing out shoe leather. 

While a new man, founding his career 
on the writing of a large number of 


lives, will find his production volume 
small for the first few years, as time 
goes on, the volume of individual cases 
increases. Furthermore, the agent with 
the experience he gains in contacts with 
so many people will develop many more 
opportunities than the agent merely on 
the lookout for large sized cases. 

“T have written most of my larger 
cases at the same time that quite a num- 


ber of smaller ones were coming in,” he 
said to The Gold Book. “I disagree with 
the philosophy of some producers who 
feel that the writing of a large number 
of cases is only a means to an end; 
that after they become established and 
have a substantial number of policy- 
holders it is not necessary to write such 
a large number of people. I think any 
agent can write at least 50 individual 
cases a year even if they all are of 
the larger size. While an agent can 
sometimes make a living writing less 
than 10 cases a year, I don’t believe 
that individual is really in the business. 
Furthermore, don’t forget it is unfair 
to withhold our services from the small 
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buyer who needs life insurance just as 
much as does the large buyer.” 


His Summary 


Mr. Talbot does not believe writing 
many lives a year leads to high pressure 
selling in the obnoxious sense. Agents 
selling volume alone are more apt to 
put “pressure” on prospects as they 
cannot afford as many turndowns as 
those with greater exposure. However, 
the word “pressure” is elastic. Because 
of the very nature of life insurance sell- 
ing it may be necessary to be persistent 
in seeing that a prospect adequately 


(Continued on Page 128) 








HOME OFFICE e 


sum he planned to save 


insurance. 


“The SURE Way to SAVE 


Most people realize the wisdom of saving 
money and many do start a savings pro- 
gram ... but too few ever reach their goal. 


One of the surest ways to save is through 
life insurance. Money saved through life 
insurance will provide funds for retirement 
... for the education of children, and for 
other worthwhile purposes. Should a man 
not live to complete his insurance savings 
program, then his family will receive the 
.in full.. 
is a wonderful security for them. 


. which 


We, as Life Underwriters, have the priv- 
ilege and responsibility of offering to 
families the security and the good things 
in life that come from saving through 


ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $760,000,000 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Over $109,000,000 
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Palmer Has Spent 50 Years 
With National Life of Vermont 


For half a century Charles B. Palmer 
has been selling insurance for National 
Life of Vermont in Wilmington, Del. 
30rn in that city in 1871, upon his grad- 
uation from Wilmington High School 
with honors he went into journalism and 
for 13 years was a reporter for the 
Wilmington Morning News, city editor 
of the Evening Journal and editor of the 
Daily Republican. In 1895 he finished a 
course at Harvard College as a special 
student and for the past 38 years has 
been secretary of the Harvard Club of 
Delaware. He is a life member of the 
Wilmington YMCA and the Brandywine 
Hundred Lions Club. Also, he is a mem- 
ber of the Delaware Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a Blue Lodge and Scottish 
Rite Mason. He is on the board of 
People’s Settlement and has served as 


secretary of the Vestry of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church and a member of the 
vestry of Calvary Episcopal Church, Hill- 
crest, and a teacher in the Sunday School 
there. Mr. Palmer has been president of 
the Masonic Club of Delaware for two 
terms. He has participated in many civic 
drives and tor many years has been 
active in Red Cross campaigns. 
Was Delaware Representative of NALU 
National Council 

Mr. Palmer was Delaware representa- 
tive of the NALU National Council for 
more than 36 years. Also, he is an hon- 
orary life member of the General Agents 
and Managers Life Insurance Associa- 
Wilmington. Currently, he is 
associate manager of the Wilmington 
office of National Life of Vermont. 

In his younger days he was a good 


tion of 


tennis player and for a long time has 
been a member of the Wilmington Whist 
Club. He is interested in photography 
and enjoys fishing, too. 


Some Interesting Cases 


During his career Mr. Palmer has sold 
many large policies. One was to a lead- 
ing oficer of the duPont company who 
had been president of the Harvard Club 
of Delaware with which Mr. Palmer had 
served as secretary over so long a spell. 

“One day I met this executive.” said 
Mr. Palmer to The Gold Book. “He im- 
mediately said: ‘Charlie, not that I am 
going to do anything, but quote me a 
rate. I am 60 years old.’” As a result of 
that query Palmer sold him that year 
and two years later insurance which to- 
taled $500,000. 

Another interesting case involved a 
leading financier of Wilmington who 


had only $1,000 on his life which he had 
bought locally and never increased. Pal- 
mer, after he had solicited this man, was 
asked to come over to New York City 
and arrange for a medical examination. 
It resulted in a number of $100,000 units 
being taken and at the time of his death 
he was carrying $1,000,000 insurance. 
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Another case concerned a man who 
came to Palmer because he had proved 
good citizenship in a public fund Taising 
campaign, and he asked the Wilming- 
ton agent to obtain $1,000,000 insurance 
on his life. This resulted in a $50,000 
case for Palmer. 


His First Death Claim 


Here is the story of Palmer’s first 
death claim: he had been in the business 
three years when a young man he had 
written died during first year of the 
policy. 





Davis Studios, Inc. 


C. B. PALMER 


Shortly after he was insured he lost 
his job, then got another one, was laid 
off, and finally landed a position with a 
railroad as an extra freight hand and 
was killed. These were days when the 
contract had several limitations, one be- 
ing that if the insured became a freight 
hand in the first year without the writ- 
ten consent of the life insurance com- 
pany the policy would be void. As it was 
Palmer’s first death claim he was blue, 
but his spirits rose when the company 
decided to pay the claim. Later, the 
then president of National Life came to 
Wilmington to attend an agency meet- 
ing. Palmer expressed his thanks for 
what the company had done. The presi- 
dent, Joseph A. De Boer, said he and 
the secretary, Osmond Dewey Clark, de- 
cided that as this man had insured in 
good faith they would not undertake any 
decision which would outlaw a man from 
earning a living. 


One Client Lived To Be 96 


And in 1952 Mr. Palmer had the rare 
experience of paying off a man who had 
reached the age of 96 and thus had out- 
lived his Whole Life policy. The Wil- 
mington paper played up the incident 
and ran the insured’s picture. 

A leading cleric wished to buy a 
Whole Life non-participating contract. 
Because of a poor family history the com- 
mittee on selection suggested a 20 Year 
Endowment which he did not want. The 
medical chief, Dr. A. B. Bisbee, visited 
him and decided that his present sur- 
roundings might overcome that family 
history trouble, and the life policy was 
issued. “When the policy was 18 years 
old,” said Mr. Palmer, “I met this min- 
ister who said to me: ‘I bought that 
policy because I thought I was going to 
die,’ and he lived a long time after that.” 

Naturally, in a span of half a century 
Mr. Palmer has had some interesting 
experiences with annuities. His old 
newspaper friend and editor of the 
Morning News, William H. Hill, bought 
one and lived long enough to receive 
twice the amount he paid the company. 
Hill wrote a letter containing his phil- 
osophy on this subject which was that 
a young man could save his money by 
buying an endowment contract and when 
it matured place the proceeds into an 
annuity, 
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Pick YOUR Winner 


From this partial list of United States Life’s features, find 
your favorite: 
* 


from this 


Star-Studded Lineup 


Low-cost Mortgage Protection Plan plus Special 
DISABILITY INCOME RIDER up to $12.50 a 
month per $1,000. 

Unique INCOME AGREEMENT—provides up to 
$50 a month per $1,000 face amount . . . even on 
5-year Renewable Term. 

PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE — low Guaranteed 
Cost rates . . . issued standard or sub-standard. 
DISABILITY INCOME RIDER — on all regular 
forms of life insurance . . . $10 per $1,000... up 
to $250 a month. 

Lifetime ACCIDENT and SICKNESS coverage 
from Ist day of disability — available to “White 
Collar” and “Blue Collar” workers. Hospitaliza- 
tion up to $15 daily . . . for individuals and 
families. 

All forms of GROUP insurance—the originators of 
“Baby Group” for employers having 5-24 em- 
ployees. 





Call your U. S. Life Agency or write home office for details. 
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Cotlow’s Life Teems With Adventure 


Famous Explorer Always Returns to Writing Life Insurance 
After Experiences With Amazon Head Hunters 
and Primitive Tribes in Africa 


Lewis N. Cotlow, one of the nation’s 
top explorers, is an insurance agent and 
a successful one. 





LEWIS N. COTLOW 


How he came back to New York City 


after such experiences as tracking down 
head-hunters of the Amazon and taking 
in African forests the only picture which 


has yet been snapped of a live gorilla not 


in captivity, and then pick up the 
threads of his vocation as a life insur- 
ance producer is an amazing example 


of orientation of status. He is armed 
only with a camera while on his ex- 
peditions. Most of Mr. Cotlow’s life in- 
surance business is placed with the 
Lawrence E. Simon agency, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. 
New Book on Amazon Tribe Primitives 
Lew Cotlow is a past president of the 
Adventurers Club and of the Circum- 
navigators Club. He is a director of the 
Explorers Club and a Fellow of Royal 
Geographical Society. His new book, 
Head-Hunters,” published by 


“Amazon 
Henry Holt and Co., looks all set to 
be a best seller. He is on television 


programs and lectures widely. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Cotlow 
attended George Washington University. 
He started his world travels as an ofh- 
cial at the United States Shipping Board 
in which capacity he visited and reported 
from most of the harbors of the Near 
East, Far East, South America and 
Europe. This aroused his interest in ex- 


John W. Talbot 


(Continued from Page 125) 





provides for the family, and that ap- 
plies to small as well as large cases. 
To summarize, handling a large num- 
ber of new clients is successfully based 
on these simple tenets: necessary ex- 
posure increases the agent’s overall 
prestige in addition to gathering new 
clientele; with prestige comes oppor- 
tunity to sell not only more cases but 
progressively larger ones. And as the 
need for life insurance is universal the 
agent should extend his activity in as 
wide an area as possible. 


ploring little and unknown parts of the 
world. In all he has made five expedi- 
tions to Equatorial Africa and the South 
American jungles. His first book was 
“Passport to Adventure.” 

On the Armand Denis-Lewis Cotlow 
African Expedition, he safaried across 
Africa along the equator from the At- 
lantic to the Indian Oceans, living with 
and filming many of the tribes, including 
the elongated-headed Mangbetus, the 
artistic Bakubas, the primitive Pygmies 
in the Ituri Forest and the giant and 
aristocratic Watussi. He also filmed at 
close range the big game, including lions, 
elephants, buffaloes and rhinos. On a 
former expedition, he traversed the 
African Continent from north to south 
in six months, penetrating into the 
habitat of the giant gorillas in the 
Belgian Congo. 

On his South American expeditions, he 


lived with and filmed many primitive 
tribes, including the little-known 
Bororos, the fiber-skirted Yaguas, the 
colorful Los Colorados and the notorious 
Jivero headhunters. 

Mr. Cotlow was co-producer of RKO’s 
“Savage Splendor,” an exciting, au- 
thentic, full length Technicolor film 
made in the course of the Armand Denis- 
Lewis Cotlow African Expedition. 

Over the years he has written many 
policies of all sizes, but now most of 
his cases are big ones. 


Paul Walker on Tax 


(Continued from Page 55) 


Transfer for valuable consideration: 
For business purposes it is occasionally 
necessary to transfer existing policies, 
for example, among partners, in order to 
insure against liquidation of the partner- 
ship upon the death of one of the mem- 
bers. A transfer under these circum- 
stances would now subject the bene- 
ficiary to payment of income tax on the 
proceeds less whatever he had paid for 
the policy. It was therefore proposed 
that the transfer for valuable considera- 
tion rule should not apply where the 
transfer is made to an individual who 








THIS MAN IS 


IN THE DARK 


. .. because he doesn’t know that selling Union Mutual’s Non- 
cancellable Guaranteed Renewable Disability Income Protection 
means extra “ Money In His Pocket”... nor does the poor lad 
know that this protection is considered the best sickness and ac- 
cident coverage on the market age by leading life underwriters. 


But most important are the extra p 


us values with a Union Mut- 


ual Non-Can ... for example... 
If total disabliity lasts 90 days or more, all premiums 
falling due from date of disability are waived... Lib- 





eral interpretation of the term “Total Disability”... 
Partial disability benefits for sickness and accident fol- 
lowing total disability ... Number of claims unlimited 
and no average earnings clause. 

Last but by no means least, a merchandising plan second to none, 
including sales talk, direct mail, and local advertising. 


Plus income from Plus sales with Plus values! 
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has an insurable interest in the life of 
the insured. Since in the usual business 
insurance case there is such an insurable 
interest the beneficiary of a transferred 
policy would receive the same tax treat- 
ment as other life insurance beneficiaries, 
Rights of Election Regarding Endow- 
ment Maturity Payments 

Constructive receipt: The Internal 
Revenue Service has ruled that if upon 
maturity of an endowment policy the 
owner elects to receive the proceeds in 
instalments but retains the right to with- 
draw the principal he in effect has re- 
ceived the entire cash value, and should 
be taxed thereon immediately. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service ruling ignores in 
applying this doctrine of constructive 
receipt that the exercise of these op- 
tions involves exchange of rights. For 
example an election to commute install- 
ments under an endowment policy and 
receive a single sum involves a sub- 
stantial loss in interest on the balance 
of the principal which would otherwise 
have been paid. Yet the rulings would 
require full taxation merely by reason 
of possession of the right, without wait- 
ing for exercise thereof. Congressional 
action to correct the Internal Revenue 
Service ruling was requested. 

Premium payment test for estate taxa- 
tion: The memorandum seeks a change 
in the present law which taxes to the 
gross estate of a decedent any amount 
of insurance attributable to premiums 
which he has paid directly or indirectly 
on a policy which had been transferred 
to a third party during his lifetime. The 
present provision of the Code, in section 
811(g) singles out life insurance for this 
estate tax treatment. Other types of 
property are effectively removed from 
the donor’s estate when he relinquishes 
all control over it and transfers the 
benefits to another during his lifetime. 

Proposed Individual Retirement 
Legislation 

The two associations filed later a sepa- 
rate statement on the proposed individual 
retirement legislation (Jenkins-Keogh 
bills) in which they pointed out two 
basic changes that should be made be- 
fore the proposed bill is acted upon, 
The additions to the bill are: (1) a provi- 
sion permitting individuals to accumulate 
retirement savings in both new and ex- 
isting life insurance policies, without the 
creation of a trust, and (2) a provision 
permitting employes eligible under em- 
ployer pension plans to accumulate sav- 
ings up to 5% of their earned net income 
on a tax deferment basis, if these sav- 
ings are set aside for retirement as 
provided by the legislation, under either 
an employer’s pension plan or an in- 
dividual retirement plan. The present 
bills would only allow deductions for 
amounts paid into a restricted retirement 
fund or for premiums paid under a re- 
stricted retirement annuity contract, and 
would not recognize the savings feature 
of life insurance, which is the mainstay 
of so many present individual plans for 
future security. This is, of course, a seri- 
ous defect which should be remedied, ac- 
cording to the memorandum, in order to 
prevent discrimination against those sav- 
ing through life insurance. 

The earnestness and energy with which 
this study and planning have been un- 
dertaken anticipate in 1954 a year of 
comprehensive Internal Revenue Code 
revisions. It is hoped that Congress will 
find in the life insurance proposals some 
of the answers to the need for new 
legislation. Meanwhile, many new chal- 
lenges face the life insurance business. 
Each major proposal creates new inci- 
dental matters which must be covered by 
passage of laws. The importance of the 
proposals already made must be im- 
pressed upon the legislators. There will 
be the continuing problem of administer- 
ing both existing and new laws through 
regulations. Rulings must be obtained 
to cover individual situations. As these 
momentous changes approach there must 
be an alert and informed life insurance 
business in all its phases, both manage- 
ment and selling. It will be necessary to 
utilize all the available facilities to see 
that the rights and interest of policy- 
holders are protected. 
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They called him The Man-Maker 


KNUTE ROCKNE was a big homely man with a wide, warm grin 
and a tough jaw and the kindest blue eyes you ever saw. 

He spent most of his life in a pair of messy canvas pants and a 
sweatshirt, and people looked surprised any time he turned 
up in a normal collar and tie. 


But when Knute Rockne went out of this world, even the 
President of the United States felt the loss, and wrote a message 
to the nation. And that seems odd when you consider that 

all Knute ever did was play a game. It’s odd, that is, 

until you think about it. 


Knute’s game, as nobody needs to tell you, was football. 
Knute practically inv ented football. He thought football the 
way Beethoven thought symphonies. He was a natural. 


Down at Notre Dame, Knute would round up a bunch 

of ordinary healthy fellows, and go to work on them. He’d 
teach them how to run, how to stand firm, how to fall down, 
how to take care of themselves and live right. Boys would 
grow two inches in every direction under Knute’s training. 
But he wasn’t just a muscle man; Knute was a thinker, too. 
He’d invent plays that would leave tue other team 

w ishing they had thought of them first. He made football an 
exercise for the wits as well as the body. 


And Knute could talk. He could talk you into 
being twice as big, twice as fast, twice as 
good as you thought you were. They say 

that one time, after one of Knute’s 
locker-room sermons, one of the boys 


was so fired up with righteous spirit that he dashed out 
the wrong door and landed in the swimming pool. (Knute 
always enjoyed that story even if it wasn’t true.) 


You can look up the records if you want to— 

so many winning teams, so many victories, so many fine 
players. No doubt about it, Knute was the great man 

of football. But sometimes when you talk to fellows who 
knew him, now that they’ve had a chance to think about it, 
you get the idea that football wasn’t Knute’s game 

at all. Maybe, they tell you, Knute was coaching 

a bigger game than that. 


Knute taught boys to be men. He put muscle in their 
characters. He taught them to want to win—but only to win 
clean—and to win with the team, for the greatest satisfaction 
is not to win for yourself, but to win with others. 


We've had a lot of men in this country who taught us 
how to live with manliness, enthusiasm and pride. 

Some wrote books, some passed laws, some showed us 
by example. And one of them—as fine a teacher as any— 
was a homely guy with a tough jaw and kind eyes, w ho 
spent his life in a sweatshirt and a pair of football pants. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Meg S. Salsbury of Ocala, Florida, 
who in 1945 qualified for Million Dollar 
Round Table and has won many Equita- 





MEG S. SALSBURY 


ble Society production honors, is in her 
15th year that Three 
years ago she also became a farm loan 


with company. 


correspondent for the Society, but has 
lost none of her ability to sell life in- 
surance. Her large friendship with 
cattlemen and farmers of Florida has re- 
sulted in sale of many mortgage insur- 
ance policies, some of them large. 

Mrs. Salsburg has expert knowledge of 
the cattle business. When she and her hus- 
band, Richard, whom she married seven 
years ago, bought the C-Y ranch near 
Ocala she began to study grasses and 
legumes, stock and feed. Her hospitable 
ranch house is built of California red- 
wood, one side of the house being glass. 
Her office, especially designed for her, 
is an isolated wing of the house with 
a separate entrance from outside. The 
house is paneled inside with mahogany 
and is air-cooled. Both musical she 
and her husband look forward to when 
they can spend more time with their 
pianos—a practice one which is kept out 
of sight, a Steinway which is in the 
drawing room. 

A graduate of Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, her family moved to Winter Haven. 
When Mrs. Salsbury applied for a post of 
teacher one of the men interviewing her 








Insured Pension Plans 

Pensions have been one of the great 
developments in family financial plan- 
ning in recent years. The Fact Book 
reports that it is estimated that at the 
end of 1952, about 3.5 million persons 
in the United States were covered under 
some 13,500 insured pension plans—five 
times the number of persons and nine 
times the number of plans in 1940. 

The 12,260 pension plans in force with 
life insurance companies at the end of 
1951 covered nearly 3.3 million persons. 
They provided for $1.1 billion of annual 
retirement income, with additions being 
made each year as the plans grow older. 
Nearly $6.4 billion had been accumulated 
to reserve funds backing these plans; 
premium payments during 1951 were 
about $1 billion. More than three-fourths 
of the total number of persons covered 
were under Group annuities—either the 
conventional or the deposit administra- 
tion type. 


Farm Loan Correspondent; 


Woman Agent Was In MDRT 


respecting the job was in life insurance. 
Thereupon the college faculty lost her. 
He convinced her that she should be- 
come an agent. She moved to Tampa; 
then to Ocala. 






Sold $1,100,000 In First Year 


Richard J. Ames, supervisor of Forrest 
J. Curry agency, Penn Mutual Life, San 
Francisco, Calif., sold approximately 
$1,100,000 insurance during his first year. 
Of this amount 25% was due to program- 
ming methods, the rest to package sales, 
and largely among the so-called blue 
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SOS. 


There’s always been a question as to 
whether S. O. S. stands for “Save Our 
Ship” or “Save Our Souls.” When 
those letters are applied to Bill McKee 
of Miami, though, there’s no question 
at all. They stand for “Sure of Sales.” 

With no previous insurance experi- 
ence, Bill has hit the big time with 
Mutual Benefit Life in just a few short 
years, and is featured, as you see above, 
in Mutual Benefit Life’s current SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST advertis- 
ing. Unusual story? Not especially. 
Natural ability plus M. B. L. training 
can make anyone Sure of Sales! 
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MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 
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collar workers. In this production 126 
lives were involved. 

Born in St. Paul, Minn., Mr. Ames at- 
tended grade school and St. Thomas 
Military Academy in that city. In 1945 










RICHARD J. AMES 


he received an A.B. degree at University 
of Notre Dame and in 1947 an M.A. de- 
gree from University of Minnesota. 

Following a year’s work as a reporter 
for the South Bend (Indiana) Tribune 
he became an instructor in English liter- 
ature at Notre Dame. He remained at 
Notre Dame for two years and then, in 
order to obtain a Ph.D. in American 
literature, he enrolled at the University 
of Pennsylvania and began teaching at 
La Salle College in Philadelphia. During 
the summer of 1950 he discontinued aca- 
demic work to enter the business world. 
Realizing the importance of natural con- 
tacts, he returned to his home town and 
began looking for a job. So it was that 
in November, 1950, he started working 
for Penn Mutuai in the Robert L. Utne 
agency in St. Paul. On January 1, 1953, 
he was transferred by his company to 
the Curry agency. 


Selling To Farmers 
(Continued from Page 123) 


refused to, or, at least, did not put his 
proposition in writing. 


“Annuitizing Dollars” 


While attending an _ underwriter’s 
meeting some time ago, I heard Jack 
Nussbaum, a trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, men- 
tion that he spoke to his clients about 
“annuitizing their dollars.” 

This struck me as a rather unique 
expression, and I have tried it on some 
of my serious-thinking farmer friends. 
I explained that it isn’t just a question 
of amassing a certain number of dollars, 
which we may outlive, but it is impor- 
tant that we “annuitize” these dollars. 
In other words, adopting a plan which 
will prohibit the possibility of ever out- 
living the dollars which we have set 
away during our early days. Successful 
sales ideas are what make us click as 
life insurance men. 







The art of selling is strangely im- 
potent without the heart of selling— 
S. L. Younquist. 
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S at- 
mas 


1945 


1776 

As it looked during the 
Revolution with wooden 
sheds at each end to house 
visiting Indian delegations. 
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Independence Hall... 
Symbol of America’s Priceless Heritage 


The appearance of Independence Hall has been changed many times since 
it was begun as the Pennsylvania State House in 1732. Of more impor- 
tance, it has become a world symbol of Independence with a significance far 
greater than its original concept. Here the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted on July 4, 1776, giving political independence to all Americans. 





1781 
Sketch of rear of building, 
i 1847 after removal of tower r 
As it looked when The Penn as safety measure. 
Mutual was founded. ‘ 
re City Hall (left) completed 1790, 
. County Building (right) 1789. 


Tower rebuilt in 1828. 





As American as your right 
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to achieve Financial Independence 
rter 
yune : eD : : 
tees Just as The Declaration and The Constitution have given new meaning 
a to Independence Hall, so new plans and flexibility have broadened life 
in insurance to make it a vital factor in achieving financial independence. 
ican Ke Since 1847, The Penn Mutual has pioneered many of the changes 
sity i which now make it possible to tailor a life insurance program to 
Be your specific needs and those of your family. 
old. Let your Penn Mutual Underwriter show you how a Penn Mutual 
i: » Independence Plan can provide funds for your children’s college edu- 
and cation—or to pay off a mortgage—or provide you with a monthly 
that | retirement income—or all three. 
king | 
Jtne j He is trained in insurance matters and has the necessary knowledge 
1953, and experience to help you achieve financial independence through 
fe: your own Penn Mutual Independence Plan. 

Back of 
Your Independence 
his r 
PENN MUTUAL 

ter’s 
Jack 
onal 
nen- 
bout 
ique 
ad THE PENN MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY - INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
tion 
lars, 
a THE PENN MUTUAL HAS THE FINEST INSURANCE ADDRESS IN AMERICA—INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. 
ars. 
hich THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF FULL-PAGE COLOR ADVERTISEMENTS PORTRAYING AMERICA’S HISTORICAL HERITAGE 


APPEARING THROUGHOUT THE YEAR IN THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
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Franklin’s State Manager In 
Ga. Started As School Teacher 


Knox Wyatt, CLU, state manager for 
the Franklin Life in Georgia, is a mem- 
ber of an outstanding insurance family 
that has been associated with that com- 
pany for over 40 years. His father, E. 
H. Wyatt, Sr., first joined the Franklin 
in 1911 at Rome, Ga., and his influence 
was felt when Knox and his brother, 
Henderson, now general agent at Dal- 
ton, Ga., decided after college to make 
life insurance their careers. For many 
years the Wyatt family has been num- 
bered among the Franklin’s national 
sales leaders, and today the Georgia 
division, headed by Knox, ranks second 
in production countrywide. 

For the first six months of 1953 this 
division paid for $8,500,000 of business 
and if this pace continues, the year-end 
figures will show a volume of approxi- 
mately $17,000,000 

Knox Wyatt has personally won prac- 
tically every honor his company has to 
confer. He is a Franklin Millionaire, has 
repeatedly qualified for the National 
Quality Award, and was selected a few 
years ago to be ‘ ‘president for a week” 
at the home office in Springfield, IIl., on 
the basis of his outstanding managerial 
performance and the quality and quan- 
tity of business produced by the Georgia 
sales organization under his direction. 

Born and raised in Chickamauga, Ga., 
Mr. Wyatt was graduated from Presby- 
terian College at Clinton, S. C., in 1931, 
with a B.S. degree. Immediately there- 
after he embarked upon a school teach- 
ing career. He became interested in sell- 
ing life insurance on a part-time basis in 
1934 with the Franklin Life and the 
following year he changed to a full-time 
basis with Rome, Ga., as his headquar- 
ters. Mr. Wyatt made satisfactory prog- 
ress in the next few years but took time 
out in 1937 to attend Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Chicago where he studied for 


his CLU degree. This was obtained in 
1946. 

He was appointed general agent in 
Rome in 1938. However, in 1942, his 





KNOX. WYATT, CLU 


activities with the company were inter- 
rupted by World War II service. He 
spent the years 1942-45 in the armed 
forces. Upon his return to Rome he 
developed an agency in three years’ 
time that paid for $4,000,000 of business. 
In recognition of his sales and organ- 
izing ability, the company promoted him 
in 1950 to state manager for Georgia, 
and since that time he has developed an 
extensive and productive sales organiza- 
tion throughout the state. 

A member of the National Exchange 
Club, Mr. Wyatt’s hobbies are limited to 
fishing. He has a summer home at 
Lookout Mountain in northeastern Geor- 
gia and spends his weekends there. He 
is married to the former Miss Kathryn 
Henley and has four children—three 
boys and one girl. 





Women Agents’ Market 


(Continued from Page 57) 


approached by men agents unless she is 
a member of a group covered by a 
company payroll deduction or pension 
plan. This means, consequently, that 
women agents have practically unlimited 
sales opportunities in the woman’s mar- 
ket, employed business and professional 
women, housewives, as well as women 
of wealth who have money problems 
many times solvable by means of life 
insurance. 

There are many interesting questions 
which may be asked the young girl 
whereby she is led to understand that a 
life insurance policy, far from being a 
dry legal document and of no interest 
nor use to her, is a guidepost whereby, 
if she keeps her mind steadily on it, 
she sill gradually but surely be carried 
along until she will have reached her 
goal. As a woman, I point out to her 
how wonderful it will be in later years to 
have a plan well on the road to comple- 
tion, or even paid-up. She will congratu- 
late herself for having had the foresight 
to get started while she was a young 
girl. 

Explains Nonforfeiture Values 

In addition, I find it wise to explain 
to the young girl the nonforfeiture val- 
ues available in the policy for, although 
she will not always readily admit it, 
there is the question in her mind—what 
would happen should she lose her earn- 
ing capacity and could not complete the 
payments? When she understands what 
the money so far accumulated will do for 
her, she is less hesitant to apply for the 
plan. Furthermore, a full understand- 
ing of the flexibility of the policy pre- 
vents many a lapse later on when the 
wedding bells ring. She may have for- 
gotten just what her choice of options is, 
but she knows she has a choice and 
where to go to find out what it is. 

A woman’s point of view is also val- 
uable, of course, when talking with the 
mature woman, for here we can look 
ahead together. By showing her what I 
have assumed for myself in plans for re- 
tirement funds, for example, I can con- 
vince her usually that she would be very 
wise to analyze her own financial posi- 














tion. If she has not saved the amount 
of money by this time which she had 
planned to, her duty to herself certainly 
is to correct the situation by adopting 
a systematic and guaranteed plan, and 
we work out together the best method 
for her. 

However, the selling of life insurance 
to women does not bar the woman agent 
from selling to men. Here, again, the 
woman’s point of view is valuable. The 
woman agent can so readily appreciate 
the wife’s sad situation should she and 
her children be left inadequately pro- 
vided for, and can present naturally the 
need which confronts the husband to 
arrange for their protection. I believe 
that it is often easier for a woman agent 
to get an appointment for an interview 
with men simply because the reception is 
courteous. Men are not accustomed to 
being asked by women to buy life insur- 
ance. It is a novel experience and 
arouses their interest and curiosity. 
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Cassar Studios, Inc. 


Dorothy Ellis 


DOROTHY M. ELLIS 
Postal Life, New York City 


As a student, teacher and human rela- 
tions field worker my intensive study 
of our American heritage gave me a 
strong personal belief in the importance 
of the role of individual initiative in a 
free enterprise system. This belief was 
reaffirmed while working on the Eisen- 
hower staff from March, 1952, to Inau- 
guration Day. 

For some years I had noted a lack of 
interest on the part of many citizens as 
they neglected putting this individual 
initiative and thrift at work to provide 
for their future. 

All of these observations led to my 
entry into the field of life insurance 
where I felt there was the best oppor- 
tunity (as far as my own activities are 
concerned) for emphasizing the impor- 
tance of individually achieving financial 
security through ownership of life in- 
surance. 

As for my market. It is to reach as 
many of the 160,000,000 Americans as 
I can and point out to them how life 
insurance can aid them in reaching the 
port of security. 


Chrystal C. Starr 


CHRYSTAL STARR 
Penn Mutual Life, Atlanta 


After receiving The Gold Book’s ques- 
tion I stopped to review my clientele an 
to wonder just what market I am serv- 
ing and if I am doing so more effectively 
than do the men. Immediately, I realized 
that we are all doing the same job and 
that only the effective use of our time, 
money, organization and knowledge de- 
termines the difference in the job we 
accomplish. 

My prime market has been the family 
man who has a problem of income to 
his wife and children. My most effective 
sale is based on a programming presen- 
tation. For this reason I try to keep 
abreast with the current changes in 
Social Security, Civil Service, Veterans 
Benefits and my other company pension 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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ing the past six decades. 


Acacia’s Low Premium plan which enables our policyholders to pur- 
chase safe life insurance protection at premium rates which are lower 
than those offered by any other mutual life insurance company—rates 
comparable to the non-participating premiums charged by the stock 
companies—and in addition receive as real dividends the savings that, 
in the stock companies, are paid as profits to the stockholders. 


Acacia’s fixed rule never to engage in the misleading practice of esti- 
mating dividends. 


Acacia’s refusal to pile up unnecessarily large surplus funds. 


Acacia’s determination that each class of business issued by this Com- 
pany shall be self-sustaining and that no group of policyholders shall 
unfairly and improperly benefit at the expense of some other group. 


Acacia’s unique agency contract which assures lifetime service to our 
policyholders. 


Acacia’s deliberate and continuous program to increase each policy- 
holder’s interest and active participation in the Company’s affairs, 
thus strengthening and enlarging our concept of a truly mutual 
company. ce — a 


Drop us a postcard if you would like to receive a copy of this report. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 LOUISIANA AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ACACIA’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF MANAGEMENT 


In the 84th Annual Report to policy- 
holders, Mr. William Montgomery, 
President, has summarized the points 
of difference which distinguish Acacia 
from other life insurance companies 
and which have been so significant in 
bringing about its continued growth 
and progress. With characteristic 
frankness, he explains in detail the six 
basic principles of management that 
have served as the Creed under which 
this Company has been operated dur- 
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Companies’ Advertising 
(Continued from Page 45) 


with a supporting schedule in the news- 
papers of the country. We have two 
types of ads in the magazines—one is 
the panel style with “characters” dis- 
cussing the value of life insurance and 
“Mutual Life of Canada insurance” in 
particular, and the other the conven- 
tional style, with a fairly large illustra- 
tion to attract attention. We are not 
concentrating on any particular theme 
but are covering protection for the young 
married man, mortgage insurance, retire- 
ment, the value of life insurance for 
educational purposes and in a separate 
ad the dividend record of our company. 

A new departure for us this year is 
the use of rotogravure sections of the 
large weekend papers. These have been 
couponed and the results to date have 
been very good. We shall use about 
three large ads in this medium in 1953. 

In the daily newspapers we are using 
relatively small advertisements, concen- 
trating on the company’s name with one 
sentence as a “stopper.” 

Our company also uses outdoor bill- 


boards in the months of February and 
September; 900 boards are used 
throughout Canada, and the message, 


without illustration, is a simple one— 
with the company’s name in the lower 
right hand corner. 


Mutual Of New York 
RUSSELL V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising 

Mutual of New York’s 1953 national 
magazine advertising campaign  con- 
tinues to emphasize that “MONY to- 
day means money tomorrow.” Nine full- 


page black and white insertions are 
scheduled for “Life,” “Post,” “Collier’s,” 
“Time,” and “Newsweek.” 


The ads are built around single needs 
and attempt to convince the reading 
public that life insurance is an inex- 
pensive method of providing protection 
for the breadwinner’s family, college 
education for children, income for re- 
tirement, etc. Whenever practicable, 
cost illustrations are used to substantiate 
that point of view. Periodic ads featur- 
ing accident and sickness coverages are 
also included in the campaign. 

Coupons appear in all ads and the 
reader is offered an opportunity to re- 
quest information about any one of 
several single needs. This technique 
tends to help the reader qualify him- 
self as a better life insurance prospect, 
and the sales resulting from the follow- 
up of these leads has been very im- 
pressive. 

Of course, the basic objective of the 
advertising is to build public recogni- 
tion for the company and its field under- 
writers. Therefore, the coupon results 
alone do not provide a complete measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign Its real effectiveness will be de- 
termined only after we are able to 
measure any change in public recogni- 
tion of the company. However, the en- 
thusiasm shown by our field underwrit- 
ers for the current campaign indicates 
that the advertising is making a marked 
impression on the public conscience. 

In addition to the national campaign, 
Mutual of New York has been conduct- 
ing a series of tests on various types 
of local advertising. It is still too early 
to draw any definite conclusions about 
the over-all value of this phase of our 
promotional program. But there is every 
evidence that the use of local adver- 
tising as a supplement to any national 
effort can produce great benefits both to 
the company and to the local field un- 
derwriters. 


New England Mutual 
DAVID W. TIBBOTT 
Director of Advertising 


With the cost of living remaining at 
a high level, New England Mutual has 





What About Television? 


Companies, Watching Developments Closely, Weigh Role It 
May Play in Their Marketing; Is It a Natural? 


By CuHaries R. Corcoran 


One subject—Television and its impact 
on other forms of advertising—domi- 
nates all discussion of local and national 
advertising this year. Although life in- 
surance companies as a whole are not 
heavily represented in this new medium, 
there are few that are not watching 
developments with great interest, many 
are planning flyers into TV, and a few 
have active television advertising pro- 
grams in operation. 

Considering Cost Aspect 

The wait-and-see attitude of the life 
insurance companies is not at all sur- 
prising when some of the obvious draw- 
backs of television are examined. Fore- 
most is high cost; the average cost for 
a half-hour evening show on a “full” 
network basis now runs about $29,750 
for time and $21,900 for talent, or a total 
$51,650. It is estimated to cost 


$7.14 to reach a_ thousand listening 
homes, as compared with about $4.85 
for radio, $2.40 to $3.60 to reach a thou- 


cost of 


sand subscribers to a national maga- 
zine, and $2.14 for newspapers. 
When a company spends that much 


money on adv ertising, it wants to know 
the effectiveness of its program and in 
television today this is a very difficult 
thing to determine. At the present time, 
a final decision on the relative efficiency 
of television as compared with other 
advertising media must be based largely 
on intuition and very limited experience. 


Mostly Confined to Urban Centers 


While there were 123 television sta- 
tions in operation in the U. S. at the 
beginning of this year and 66% of fami- 
lies living within coverage areas, TV is 
still pretty exclusively confined to urban 
centers, so that for life insurance com- 
panies especially, video advertising would 
have to be supplemented to reach the 
rural market. 

Among other deterrents to a life com- 
pany’s “going on television” are the dif- 
ficulty in merchandising this type of 
advertising, the disadvantage of “perish- 
ability” of the advertising message, and 
the fact that companies feel strongly, as 
indicated in the comments below, that 
their present advertising methods are 
doing a good job for them. 

Concerning merchandising, there seems 
to be no television equivalent of the 
“reprints” of ads used so extensively in 
insurance sales, although television ad- 


vertisers are more and more building 
display and other sales material around 
the TV personalities on their shows. 
The Prudential, for example, successfully 
used signed photographs of the stars of 
their television program in this manner. 
The question of perishability is very 
much in dispute. That is, which advan- 
tage holds more weight: TV’s heavy 
impact of sight and sound, though of 
relatively short duration, or printed ad- 
vertising’s availability for detailed study 
and repeated reference. 


Competition for Consumer’s Dollars 


Despite these and other disadvantages, 
television will probably play an increas- 
ingly important part in the marketing 
of life insurance. Competition on all 
sides for the consumer dollar has never 
been so intense and it is believed by 
many that life insurance will have to 
take a more aggressive approach in ad- 
vertising if it is to keep—or increase— 
its share of the consumer dollar. Fur- 
thermore, some of television’s advantages 
are especially applicable to the sale of 
life insurance. 

Ad experts agree that television is 
particularly well suited to products or 
services with low inherent interest, be- 
cause the intrusive, non-selective nature 
of the medium helps break through the 
public’s indifference. With motivation 
such a strong influence in sales, drama- 
tization of life insurance at work would 
seem to be a TV natural. The widely 
diffused need for life insurance means 
that a medium with a broad market is 
appropriate, and the number of people 
exposed to television is expected to in- 
crease rapidly. A conservative estimate 
places the number of stations in opera- 
tion next year at 400 and by 1956 at 
900; three years from now, 95% of the 
population will be in television’s recep- 
tion range. As coverage increases, costs 
will probably increase, but the cost per 
thousand listening homes will not  in- 
crease appreciably, if at all. 

Jefferson Standard 

One life company, the Jefferson Stand- 
ard, found TV a very effective medium 
for tying in observances of special 
events. For example, as part of a cam- 
paign to make the public aware that the 
company had passed the billion dollar 
in force mark, a five-minute historical 
film strip was shown on television sta- 
tions in North Carolina. Similarly, elec- 
tion returns were sponsored by Jefferson 
Standard last fall. 

What impact is television having on 
other kinds of advertising today—media 








continued its advertising theme “Fathers, 
too, are worth more now!” This two- 
year series has dramatized the increase 
in the past decade in the price of every- 
thing a family needs and has pointed 
out that the replacement value of the 
family breadwinner has increased in di- 
rect proportion to living costs. 

This message has been appearing in 
full-page space in the “The Saturday 
Evening Post,” “Time” and “Newsweek. ” 

The company has also, in a series of 
two-column advertisements in “Business 
Week” and the “Wall Street Journal” 
directed a message to businessmen on 
the application of life insurance to busi- 
ness needs. These ads have all been 
couponed and a number of large cases 
have developed out of the inquiries. 

Our campaign in college alumni maga- 
zines, which is largely devoted to re- 
cruiting and is in its 13th year, is also 
being continued. Our advertising pro- 
gram in insurance journals is going for- 
ward on a substantially expanded basis. 





New York Life 
A. H. THIEMANN 
Assistant Vice President 

New York Life’s advertising is con- 
centrated in magazines which give us 
circulation coverage of the various mar- 
kets and areas our agents are soliciting. 
The primary aim of the advertising is 
to provide a broad and favorable back- 
ground for the agents’ own efforts and to 
make the public aware that “The New 
York Life agent in your community is 
a good man to know.” A number of 
different approaches are used both to 
the general public and to various special 
publics. 

The narrative series is based on 
stories showing the benefits of life in- 
surance and how the agents’ efforts 
make those benefits possible. These ad- 
vertisements are being continued in 
1953 but on a more restricted basis than 


like radio, newspapers and magazines 
currently being used by life insurance 
companies? Network radio is the field 
most severely affected by the growth 
of television. Evening radio audiences 
have declined approximately 44% since 
1950 and are still going down. Costs for 
evening radio advertising have remained 
steady, however. Daytime radio has not 
been affected as much, but time costs 
~ higher. 

As TV has grown, “national” television 
advertisers have used newspapers to pro- 
vide coverage in non-TV markets. The 
necessity for use of this type of adver- 
tising will decline, so that it is likely 
that newspapers as a whole will experi- 
ence a serious loss in revenue in the 
next few years. Newspapers haven’t lost 
readers to television, however, so that, 
unlike radio, they, will continue to be 
considered attractive by many adver- 
tisers. Newspaper advertising costs have 
gone up and probably will rise further, 
There is a probability that newspapers 
may increase local rates and thus try 
to hold the line on national advertising 
rates to compete on a more favorable 
basis with other national media. 

As for magazines, the most popular 
advertising medium with life insurance 
companies today, the leading national 
magazines are not and will not be seri- 
ously affected within the next few years 
by television, although some marginal 
magazines may lose revenue and have to 
suspend publication. Major magazines 
have had cost increases of from 10% to 
25% and will likely show only small in- 
creases in cost per thousand subscribers. 

But even though television is still in 
the future for most life insurance com- 


panies, they have expanded their own 
advertising programs in recent years 
both at the local and national level. 


Their advertising, some of it based on 
tried and true themes, some of it of 
a new and experimental nature, has full 
field acceptance, and the men who direct 
the programs believe advertising is do- 
ing a good job in making the company 
known, in raising the prestige of the 
agent and in helping him make sales. 


in the past. Full pages are used in 
“Saturday Evening Post” and “Collier’s.” 

The family series tells about typical 
American families and how they use life 
insurance to protect their plans for the 
future. These advertisements are pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and 
are authentic in every respect. The 
family’s New York Life agent is also 
featured. This series appears as_ two- 
page spreads in “Life” and “Look.” 

The career series is what is some- 
times called a “public service” type of 
advertising. The basis of each adver- 
tisement is a 1,200-word article signed 
by an outstanding authority. Dr. Walter 
C. Alvarez of the Mayo Foundation did 
the first one on “Should your child be 
a doctor?” Roscoe Pound, former dean 
of the Harvard Law Schsol, discussed 
the legal profession, Igor Sikorskv, 
aeronautcial engineering, and Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Russell, president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, teachers. 
The messages are addressed to parents 
interested in the futures of their children 
and there is a natural life insurance 
tie-up. These advertisements apnear as 
two-page spreads in “Saturday Evening 
Post.” “Ladies’ Home Journal” and 
“Collier’s.” 

Business life insurance is the basis for 
a full-page campaign appearing in “For- 
tune,” “Time” and “Newsweek.” These 
advertisements cover the specific needs 
of partnerships, close corporations, key 
men and sole proprietorships. 

The farm market is covered with a full 
schedule of pages in “Country Gentle- 
man” and “Successful Farming.” These 
advertisements discuss the particular 
needs of farmers for life insurance. 

Group insurance, a field which the 
company entered just two years ago, 
is advertised in “Business Week.” “Har- 
vard Business Review.” “Dun’s Review,” 
“U. S. News and World Report” and 
“Canadian Business.” 

The new major medical expense policy 
was announced in two-color advertise- 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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ever before — but still not 


enough to replace the income 
_ vetirement stops the income == AVERAGE IN FORCE— $6,933 
producer's earnings. 
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How much is ‘enough’? 
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out that although income 
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average family is buying 
more life insurance than 
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For nearly 31 years the “men in my 
life” have provided me with food, shelter 
and clothing and a few of the luxuries. 
In return, I have provided their wives 
and children with similar benefits. 

When I entered the life insurance 
business, programming was in its in- 
fancy. I had the good fortune of study- 
ing under the late T. R. Fell, who was 
general agent of Massachusetts Life. He 
trained his women agents with his men 
agents. To him you were an agent— 
not a man or a woman agent—just an 
agent. This system had one great ad- 
vantage that from the start of your 
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‘ohe Men in My Life 


By Epona G. DuscHNEs 


Lawrence E. Simon Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual, New York 


training you got the man’s viewpoint. 

I also had the privilege of reaping the 
results of the first New York University 
life insurance course from Jack Gibbs. 
He was an artist as well as a teacher. 
For example, he would draw a picture 
of the human skeleton on the board and 
graphically show the 
native and acquired interests of the aver- 
age human being. 

Later on I took the course myself and 
studied under Vincent B. Coffin, Ralph 
G. Engelsman and the late Leon Gilbert 
Simon, The fundamentals, salesmanship, 
and business insurance they taught in 
that time are as good instruments of 


the source of 












Lm UU ste ST PUAN | is already a 
PROVED SALES LEADER 


Introduced only a short time ago, MASTERPLAN 


in its first full two months accounted for 18% of the company’s 


sales. Average size policy was $6,394.00. 


General American men find ihe versatility of MASTERPLAN 
popular. Actually MASTERPLAN is many policies in 

one. It gives the insured the guaranteed right to choose 
later the plan that best meets his needs then. It gives cash 
endowment privileges with continued protection 


. offers a sound savings plan where the insured can 


get back more than he pays in. 


MASTERPLAN realty “Takes the IF out of LIFE” 


for the agent as well as the prospect. 


For further information write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


>General American Life 


| One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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selling today as they were then. 
Effective Queries and Charts 


After six months of intensive study 
I decided to call on my father’s friends. 
My approach was simple. I said: “I am 
in the life insurance business. I would 
like to show you how our organization 
works so that, if you like our system, 
you will be able to recommend it intelli- 
gently to others.” 

When I took a man’s policies, I asked 
him just three questions: 


1—What ts the minimum cash your 
wife will need at your death? 

2—What is the minimum monthly in- 
come she must have? 


On AL 
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EDNA G. DUSCHNES 


3— What is the minimum monthly in- 
come you would like to have when you 
retire? 


These three questions answered, plus 
the dates of birth of his wife and 
children, and I was on my way. 

In those halcyon days, sales were al- 
most automatic. With the completed 
analysis I always presented three charts. 
The first one showed what his present 
insurance would accomplish, the second 
one showed how much more insurance 
he needed to complete his plan and the 
third chart showed the mean between the 
two, since few men can afford the de- 
sired amount immediately. There was 


Edna Duschnes 


Edna Duschnes, long one of most 
successful agents in Greater New 
York, was bornin this city. She grad- 
uated from Ursuline Convent and in 
1922 started writing life insurance, She 
married the late Ted Duschnes who 
became an insurance agent and in 
1929 their joint production was $2,- 
000,000. Many of Edna Duschnes’ 
clients are lawyers and she always in- 
sists on their being taken into the 
picture in all of her cases. Her aver- 
age production was $400,000 for her 
first 18 years. 











very little selling as such in those days 
but this method called for careful 
preparation. 

After the first sale it was quite simple 
to follow up each succeeding year with 
the question: “How much more monthly 
income can you afford to give your 
wife?” Educational policies and Retire- 
ment Income policies were never dis- 
cussed until his wife’s minimum needs 
were guaranteed. 


A Third Generation Case 


Because of this background I should 
like to discuss a case I closed this year 
on one of the third generation of my 
policyholders in one family. 

As in the early days, 7 called on a 
friend of my father who had become 
very successful. After listening to my 
introductory remarks he bought $10,000 
on his wife’s life, $5,000 on his son and 
$5,000 on a friend of the latter. These 
policies were purely complimentary. | 
soon discovered that he himself was un- 
insurable. 

After his death his son became head 
of the business and bought $80,000 of 
Ordinary Life insurance with waiver 
and annuity features and $20,000 on his 
son’s life who was then 15. In 1933 he 
contracted tuberculosis but because he 
made weekly visits to his office he was 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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$ ® 3 
8,595 in their first month 
Boston, Mass. 
Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
ly The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
oa Springfield, Illinois 
bas Dear O'B: 
» plus 
e and I have just completed a review of the first month’s business for 
four of our most recently appointed New England associates and 
nella 1 thought you would like to know of their immediate success. 
charts. Edwin R. Breslin, new General Agent in Worcester, Massachu- 
resent setts, sold 24 cases for a face volume of $94,250 during his first 
we month. His personal first year’s commission on this business will 
id the amount to $3,778.61. Ed has had four years of experience in the 
en the insurance business and the majority of his time was spent selling 
le de- accident and health protection. Incidentally, every application 
fe written was on one of our ‘‘exclusive”’ plans. mes r " 
ea L (Lou) C 
Lloyd (Lou) Conrad and Clarence (Bud) Warner, doing business ea oe 
as The Conrad-Warner Agency in Newport, Rhode Island, during 
their first full month completed 25 sales for a total face volume — 
-— of $67,190. Their first year’s commission on this business will 
Meus amount to $2,578.21. All but three of their cases were on the 
rad- “exclusive” plans. 
Ae Joseph (Jerry) Joyce, newly appointed General Agent in Pitts- 
who field, Massachusetts, personally sold 30 cases for a face volume 
1 in of $56,500 during his first month. Jerry will receive a commission 
2,- amounting to $2,238.54 on this business. The majority of his 
ei cases were on our “exclusive” plans. 
the The results of these four men are quite pleasing to me but | 
pros fully realize that this is not unusual with our company, due to 
— our wonderful “EXCLUSIVES” which need no selling—simply 
explaining—and are without competition in the industry. 
Ssciiteld Clarence (Bud) Warner 
Cordially 
lay ; 
Bee’ Albert Mehrbach, Jr. 
Resident Vice President 
imple 
with 
nthly 
your e 
oti Lhe Friendly 
“7 bee RAN TAILIDY ILIUFTE company 
i } COMPANY 
, CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
1ould DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
a One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over a Billion Four Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force , 
Joseph (Jerry) Joyce 
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Companies’ ‘Advertising 


(Continued from Page 134) 


“Life” and “New 
section, a as 
“Nation’s Busi- 


ments as full pages in 
York Times” magazine 
a two-page spread in 
ness.” 

To aid 
ments appear in a 
alumni magazines. 

In Canada the New York Life uses 
the Canadian edition of the “Reader’s 
Digest,” both English and French edi- 
tions, and newspapers. And, of course, 
the company continued to run a_ sub- 
stantial schedule of advertisements in 
the insurance trade press. 

All in all, the New York Life ad- 
vertising program is aimed to help each 


in recruiting, page advertise- 
list of 32 college 


of the company’s agents, no matter 
where he may be located or what mar- 
ket he may be selling. 


Northwestern Mutual 
ROBERT E. TEMPLIN 


Assistant Director of Agencies 


Northwestern Mutual is continuing its 


national ad series of portraits of men 


prominent in industry, business or pub- 
lic life and closely linked in an economic 

with the nation’s destiny. Photo- 
graphs are by Yousuf Karsh and the 
ads have received widespread attention 
in business generally as well as enthu- 
siastic acceptance by Northwestern’s 
representatives. The men_ portrayed 
speak about life insurance from _ far 
above average experience. What they 
say is aimed at bringing a greater un- 


way 


derstanding of life insurance and how 
to buy it intelligently. 

The advertisements are currently ap- 
pearing in “Time,” “Newsweek” and 


the “Successful Farming” magazines. 
During 1953 there will be approximately 
35,000,000 impressions on the public 
through these media. The campaign has 
these objectives: to tell Northwestern’s 
story in a new, lively and deeply con- 
vincing way to present policyholders; to 
bring this story in an effective manner 
to prospects; to strengthen the agent’s 
position with centers of influence. 

A local advertising program backed up 
by intensive research is also used by 
the Northwestern. Its goals are to make 
local agents better known and to estab- 
lish them as good citizens in their com- 
munity. Newspapers, backed up by local 
radio, are the media in the local cam- 
paigns, which research has ce’ most 
successful. 


Penn Mutual Life 
FRANK PULVER 
Director of Sales Promotion 


Mutual’s advertising campaign 
1954 will continue to emphasize the 
gnificance of the company’s famous 
am office address, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 


Penn 
for 


Four-color advertisements will once 
more appear in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” tying in the Independence Hall 
theme with personal independence and 
security. A prominent part of the ad- 
vertisements will continue to be the 


illustrations of the home office building 
standing back of Independence Hall, 
thus pictoris ilizing the company’s slogan. 

sack of Your Independence Stands 
the Penn Mutual.” We also will con- 
tinue to send a 17-inch by 22-inch four- 
color reproduction of the original oil 
painting used as our first ad in the 
current series to all who make the re- 
quest in writing. 

During the course of the year, various 
types of life insurance will be discussed 
in the advertisements to illustrate 
specific uses for specific needs, in keep- 


ing with our over-all theme in the 
campaign. 
To date the response to our present 


advertising campaign has been’ very 
gratifying, and we feel a continuation of 
it is very much in order. 


When 26 Carried $240,000 


Although in no way connected with 
insurance at the time Irving Weinberg, 
a leading producer of the William C. 
Smerling agency, of Connecticut General, 
East 42nd Street, this city, spent the 
early years of his business life in a 
thorough study of the theory and prac- 
tice of life insurance. Gradually, he be- 
came an informal insurance advisor to 
and business ac- 


many of his friends 
quaintances. 
Qualified for MDRT in His First 
Two Months 
Born in Scranton, Pa. Mr. Wein- 


berg attended the public ‘schools there 
and after graduation from high school 
he entered the wholesale ready-to-wear 
clothing business. Unable to have a 
formal education in insurance he fol- 
lowed his interest in the subject as a 
hobby, studying on his own and seeking 
to expand his insurance knowledge. His 
entry in the early 1930s into the field 
of business financing brought him into 
contact with bankers, attorneys, trust 
officers and accountants. During that 
time his belief in insurance was such 
that when 26 he carried $240,000 of per- 
sonal life insurance. He never partici- 
pated in any partnership or other busi- 
ness arrangement that was not backed 
up by the purchase of insurance. | 
Mr. Weinberg became an agent in 
1943 and two months after signing his 
contract with Manager Smerling he 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He was the first agent of his 
company to qualify for the 1953 Presi- 
dent’s Club and has also qualified for 
the Israel Putnam division of the 
company’s honor roll, the highest recog- 
nition which can be achieved by an 
agent of the Connecticut General. 


On Many Boards of Directors 


His specialty is business insurance, 





IRVING WEINBERG 


and, incidentally 12 of his clients have 
appointed him on boards of directors 
of their respective companies. 

Mr. Weinberg works from the busi- 
ness sale to personal accounts, all of his 
personal business being sold on a pro- 
gramming basis, with 50% of his cases 
coming from a review of old business. 
He also writes a substantial amount of 
Accident and Health. 

Mr. Weinberg has three children—a 
son, Walter Lee, and two married 
daughers, Mrs. Shirley J. Kotcher and 
Mrs. David D. Devine. Mrs. Kotcher 
is a practicing attorney and, following 
the example of her father, specializes 
in wills, trusts and estates. 





Phoenix Mutual 
C. RUSSELL NOYES 
Advertising Manager 
Phoenix Mutual magazine advertising 
passes a significant milestone this year. 


It marks the 30th year in which the 
company has been in the national maga- 


zines. It also marks the 25th year in 
which the company has used the re- 
tirement income appeal. During that 
time of course, there have been many 
changes and innovations in copy slant 
and in headlines and illustration tech- 
niques, but the basic theme has re- 
mained the same. 

Most of the recent ads feature an 
income of $250 a month, with copy writ- 


ten in the testimonial style. However, 
the Phoenix Mutual is now experiment- 
ing with a_ headline oe the in- 
come on an annual basis, , $3,000 a 
year. 

’ The effectiveness of each advertise- 
ment is measured by the coupon re- 
sponse it brings. With this as a yard- 
stick, the company carries on a rather 
extensive testing program. Each new ad- 
vertisement is tested in a Sunday news- 
paper magazine section to determine 
whether or not it is strong enough to 
be used in the national magazines. 

The Phoenix Mutual currently is ad- 
vertising in “Life,” “American Home,” 
“Better Homes and Gardens,” “Coronet,” 
“The Sunday New York Times” and the 
“Chicago Tribune.” 


Prudential of America 
HENRY M. KENNEDY 
Director of Advertising and 
Publications 
Life insurance is in competition with 
consumers’ goods that are sold with the 


help of many million dollars of advertis- 
ing. We feel that life insurance must 


also be aggressively sold through adver- 
tising if the American public is to be 
reminded of what funds set aside now 
can mean in protecting families’ futures. 
With that in mind, the Prudential uses 
Sunday newspapers, television and radio 
to support the efforts of its sales repre- 
sentatives. Production results and field 
comments indicate that this advertising 
program is doing a job of handling agent 
and company prestige and helping our 
agents to sell Prudential insurance and 
to keep it sold. 

Nine full-page color advertisements 
appear in more than 100 magazine sec- 
tions of Sunday newspapers covering 
about 70% of the homes in the United 
States. The illustration is dramatic, the 
copy very brief and readership has been 
unusually high. These ads are merchan- 
dised by making post card reproductions 
of them available to Prudential agents 
for use as mailing pieces and by fur- 
nishing agents with reprints for use 
during actual interviews. 

Television, because of its great impact 
and because of the way it fits our mar- 
keting pattern, plays a major role in 
our advertising program. Last fall and 
winter we sponsored a half hour seg- 
ment of “Your Show of Shows” every 
other week. Beginning in September, 
we have been sponsoring “You Are 
There,” every other Sunday. We be- 
lieve that this show, which “makes his- 
tory come alive,” has the dramatic in- 
terest to attract a large audience and, at 
the same time, makes a significant con- 
tribution in interpreting the past in the 
light of today’s events. 

We have sponsored the Jack Berch 
radio show five times a week, Monday 
through Friday, ever since 1945. Al- 
though cut from 15 minutes to five start- 
ing in the fall of 1952, the rating of this 
cheerful song - and - homely - philosophy 
program indicates that it continues to 
do an effective job with its predomi- 
nantly women audience. 


Security Mutual Life 
LEONARD J. WATSON 
Sales Promotion Manager 


For 1953 we are using one-shot, full 
page black and white in the following 
magazines: Holiday, Today’s Woman, 
Dun’s’ Review, American Magazine, 
Coronet, Harper’s, The Atlantic. 

Our primary objectives are to seek the 
attention and respect of the industry; 
to attract new agents, brokers and pros- 
pective general agents; to stimulate new 
interest in our company among our 
present field men; to begin promoting 
our company and our product to selected 
groups of prospective policyholders; to 
add our small voice to the many and 
larger voices which have been educating 
the public at large to the importance of 
owning insurance. We have repeated 
our basic national approach in our trade 
ads and in direct mail follow-ups. Al- 
though we like the technique of many 
other companies, we feel that our limited 
budget demands a completely different 
treatment of copy, layout and art. Our 
efforts to be different have given us 
censiderably more recognition than we 
had ever hoped for. Articles in Adver- 
tising Age and Printer’s Ink have been 
especially encouraging. 


Travelers 

HARRY BARSANTEE 
Manager, Public Information and 

Advertising Department 
A new slogan and changes in display 
technique and magazine schedule char- 
acterize Travelers life 
1953. The companies’ 


advertising in 
life, accident and 
group prospects are urged in our new 
logotype to “Help Yourself to Security 
Through the Travelers.” Our primary 
aim, of course, is to promote the sale 
of Travelers life insurance as a means 
to the goal of security. But the slogan 
institutional overtone. 
We deliberately imply that life insur- 
ance enables independent Americans to 
safeguard their own future without hav- 
ing to depend on the paternalism of 
government. 


also carries an 


This year “Life” 
Evening Post,” “ 


joins “The Saturday 
Time” and “Newsweek” 
as the major platforms for our consumer 
display. We are approaching prospects 
for the personal life lines with a series 
of “headline” ads: bold treatment of 
straight selling lead copy with little or 
no art. An unusually successful hos- 
pitalization ad, for example, carries this 
headline: “Now, with the Travelers, 
Hospitalization insurance for you and 
your family . at a cost you can af- 
ford . with benefits wherever you 
happen to be!” This copy occupies 
nearly 60% of full pages in the “Post,” 

“Life,” “Time” and “Newsweek.” 

Again this year we reserved important 
space for one of the most compelling 
advertisements in Travelers history: 
“Ten Thousand Dollars or Your Money 
mgt a hard-working pitch for our 

Cash Settlement contract. 

We are using “Business Week,” “For- 
tune,” “U. S. News” and “Nation’s Busi- 
ness” for Travelers Group and business 
life advertising in 1953. 

Until this year, we have relied on the 
Canadian circulation of U. S._ publica- 
tions to support our sales efforts in 

Canada. In April we instituted a pure 
Canadian campaign using full pages in 

“Maclean’s,” “Time” (Canadian), and the 
E nglish and French editions of “Reader's 
Digest” (Canadian). 

We are presently expanding our ca- 
pacity for service to Travelers agents 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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Peel? YES- 


hut Read, heart, 
asl hands , too! 


Each of us in the life 
insurance business has 


a continuing responsibil- 


ity: to render pro- 


fessional services to the’ 


millions of free Ameri- 
cans who stand to benefit 
by our counsel. Let us 
not neglect our re- 
sponsibilities—and our 
opportunities. 


The successful agent uses his head a lot more than he does 

his feet. But, besides having a good head on his shoulders, 

he must have a deep understanding of human hopes and fears, 
and a helping hand that’s always ready. 


These qualities are characteristic of America’s career life 
underwriters. And their achievements prove how ably they are 
using their heads, hearts, and hands in serving the American public. 


Conscientious service, human understanding, and the 
ever-willingness to do one’s share, engenders good will and 
confidence. The result is increased sales and greater security 
for both the agent and those he serves. 


We all have reason to be proud of the many and varied 
contributions that the agents of this country are making toward 
a happier and more secure future for all Americans. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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UNION LIFE 


is Proud !... 


OF ITS TOP QUALITY 
FIELD AND HOME OFFICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


15% of the C.L.U.’s in Arkansas are 
associated with the Union Life. 


---and | 100% of the Fellows of the Life Office 
Management Association are members 


here's of our Home Office. 


why: 14% of the National Quality Award 
winners for Arkansas are members of 
our quality field organization. 





1952 was our finest year 


~“ Assets increased $1,115,613.85. 
~ Surplus funds increased $193,623.86. 
~ Life insurance in force increased $6,588,850. 


“ Percentage of Surplus Funds to Total Assets 
11% (almost twice the National average). 


Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevado, Idaho. 


Operating 


Territory: 


tha Old Line Legal Resewe Company 


HOME OFFICE: LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

















Twins in MDRT 


. 


Howard R. Brewster (left) congratulates his twin, Harold D., on his 
1953 MDRT membership. 

Two of the prominent life insurance men in Providence, R. I., are twins and 
both are with New England Mutual Life. They are Howard R. and Harold D. 
Brewster, each of whom is active in Rhode Island insurance organizations. 

Howard, general agent for Rhode Island, is a Life and Qualifying member of 
Million Dollar Round Table. In accompanying picture Howard (left) is congratulat- 
ing Harold on the latter’s qualifying for 1953 MDRT membership. Both are Life and 
Qualifying members of New England Mutual’s Leaders Association. 





Career of E. A. Roberts 


E. <A. Roberts, president, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, who wrote the story about 
great documents of security which ap- 
pears on Page 12 of this issue, was 
educated at University of Minnesota 


E. A. ROBERTS 


and received his LL.B. at Yale. He prac- 
ticed law in Duluth, several years before 
entering the law department of the 
Minnesota Mutual in 1925, becoming its 
vice president and general counsel in 
1934. He was elected president of Fidel- 
ity Mutual in 1943. 

In addition to serving on important 
committees of life insurance organiza- 
tions, he has been active in civic work 
throughout his career, both in Minne- 
sota and in Pennsylvania. In more re- 
cent years he has been president of the 
national organization of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc.; chairman of 
Pennsylvania’s War Finance Committee; 
director of National War Fund, Inc.; 


and president of the United Defense 
Fund, Inc. 

Currently, he is an active director in 
utility, railroad, bank and insurance or- 
ganizations with similar responsibilities 
in educational, medical, musical, and 
philanthropic fields. 


Companies Advertising 
(Continued from Page 138) 


who advertise locally. While it is diffi- 
cult to provide a large sales force with 
individual guidance and tailored adver- 
tising copy, this is our aim. 


Imperial Life 


In the opinion of Harold B. Brown, 
advertising manager of Imperial Life, the 
fundamental job of a life company’s 
advertising is to keep its name before 
the public. With his company this task, 
supplementing the day-to-day calls of 
field representatives, is alloted to news- 
paper advertising with its large mass 
coverage. During 1953 the Imperial is 
running nine advertisements in the 
Canadian daily press, using 40 news- 
papers. 

While these advertisements are rela- 
tively small in size, they feature the 
company name prominently, coupled with 
brief messages about its field men as a 
group. They describe the typical agent 
as man carefully selected and thoroughly 
trained; highly qualified to advise; one 
who renders a vitally important service, 
helping families in all walks of life to 
attain financial security, and playing a 
key role in the country’s economy. 

“The fundamental reason for this,” 
says Mr. Brown, “is that the public 
today, while generally accepting life in- 
surance as a good thing to own, never- 
theless is not entirely sold on the 
methods by which life insurance is mer- 
chandised. Therefore, life companies 
must endeavor to sell the representative 
as the key figure, the all-important figure 
in the life insurance sales process.” The 
Imperial also uses two outdoor poster 
showings—one in the spring and one in 
the summer in 44 Canadian communities. 
These also major on name advertising. 
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“HERE IS MY GREATEST Book- 
ESPECIALLY SUITED To THE 
LIFE INSURANCE PROFESSION” 


SP 
— _ 















Do YOU want to sell more Life Insurance? 










July 23, 1953 






An officer of a large insurance company wrote: 






"This letter is to let you know how much inspiration and mental 
stimulation I have already received from Dr. Hill’s book, 'How to 
Raise Your Own Salary.' The title seems to me to be an understatement, 
because in reality it is a concrete and practical philosophy for living. 







"The information and thoughts contained in this book constitute an 
ideal answer to those who would seek to undermine ‘Americanism’ 

with their falsehoods and economic theories which history has proved 
to be impractical and morally wrong. 







ns and 
‘old D. 







"I went to church last Sunday for the first time in many years and 
believe it or not, the minister preached a sermon on mental attitudes. 
I am going to continue with persistence to train my mind to eliminate 





iber of 
‘atulat- 
































































ife < 
ls negative thoughts and substitute positive thoughts. 
ie "Common sense has convinced me that any impulse of thought can be 
haus transmuted into its physical equivalent by a burning desire and 
persistent faith in Infinite Intelligence." 
‘tor in PAs. 
ice Of- 
bilities 
f 66 99 
, and Read and study How to RAISE Your Own SALARY 
j 
) 
diffi- 
> with 
adver- 
srown, 
fe, the 
pany’s 
yefore 
task, 
lls of 
news- 
mass 
ial is 
the 
news- 
rela- 
2 the : 
| with H 
as a ers { 
oe W. CLEMENT STONE EARL NIGHTINGALE EDWARD CHOATE LEE BRAXTON 
5 O8F President of the Combined Group Well-known Radio and Life Member of the Bank President and 
er of Insurance Companies Television Personality Million Dollar Round Table Mayor of Whiteville, N. C. 
a ; “T've given away several thousands of “J was able to double my income in one “Since reading ‘Think and Grow Rich’ I “I give ——— Hill’s —_— on — 
Napoleon Hill’s books and have seen them week, and a short time later, to prove the have written at least $10,000,000 of busi- for the fact that I am eit Gandy: oy eaiigg 
his,” inspire salesmen to achieve phenomenal : : ; x president of a bank, president of the Cham- 
t _ sales records and improve themselves as philosophy was responsible, doubled it ness, $1,500,000 in a single month and have her of Commerce and director of a number 
* peed individuals.” again.” written as much as $2,500,000 in one year.” of businesses.” 4 
ever- 
the 
aie Obtain your copy of "How to RAISE Your Own SALARY" 
ative § today at any book-store for $3.95, or write directly to... 
ne A DIVISION OF W. CLEMENT STONE ENTERPRISES 
oats et ne 5316 SHERIDAN ROAD ¢ CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
ities. 






“Whatever the mind can CONCEIVE and BELIEVE the mind can ACHIEVE” 


sing. 
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Meynard Keynes Illustrate How “Democracy,” 





Apparently, one of the most difficult 
problems confronting persons in_busi- 
ness, or in industry as they start com- 
posing public addresses, or begin writing 
annual reports, is to avoid the cliches— 
the trite or hackneyed phrases or liter- 
ary expressions. Often they do not do 
so. Thus, persons attending conventions 
or reading such reports are constantly 
being contronted by the same designa- 
tions or expressions with the result that 
repetition of such language has damaged 
its effectiveness. 


Netherlands Information Service 


QUEEN JULIANA 


The cliche expressions most constantly 
heard in the insurance business are: 
“The American Way,” “The imperative 
need to maintain private enterprise and 
individual initiative,’ “Our democratic 
way of living,” “The American standards 
founded by our forefathers” and “The 
welfare state.” 

Versatility of “Saturday Review” 

Writers 


That the same theme or thought which 
the speakers and writers want to ex- 
press, can be vigorously and originally 
handled through a variety of semantics, 
etymology and terminology is evident if 
one carefully reads the books or articles 
of serious, outstanding writers, espe- 
cially articles published in this country’s 
leading literary magazine—the “Satur- 
day Review.” Much of the language of 
the writers in this publication, the prin- 
cipal magazine which features reviews 
of books; or, of writers of books having 
important bearing on the American 
economy, can be paraphrased to apply 
to the institution of life insurance. Or, 
it is available when making references 
to the economy patterns of this nation 
which have contributed in making Amer- 
ica rise to leadership among non-Soviet 
countries. Editor of the “Saturday Re- 
view” is Norman Cousins. : 

A good example of this varied lan- 
guage adaptation can be found in the 








Queen Juliana, Sir Oliver Franks and the Biographer of John 


Anglo-American number of “Saturday 
Review,” the theme of which was 
“America and Partnership with Britain.” 
One of the principal authors in that 
issue was Sir Oliver Franks, Britain’s 
Ambassador to the United States, a for- 
mer professor of philosophy at Oxford. 
Not a sentence in his article contained a 
single cliche. 


Some Sir Oliver Franks Language 


The readers of The Gold Book can 
take note of some of the expressions 
or designations of Sir Oliver Franks 
and others in this article, many of such 
designations might well be accurately 
linked to life insurance and its signifi- 
cance, as well as to other phases of the 
American economy. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from Sir Oliver Franks’ article 
which was captioned “A Declaration of 
Independence.” 


The key ideas of Western civiliza- 
tion—the unique quality of the indi- 
vidual human life, liberty, justice, and 
the rule of law—all these have slowly, 
by painful experiment and at times by 
costly sacrifice become part and parcel 
of the social structure and background 
of individual life. 





With the passage of time the prin- 
ciples Thomas Jefferson wrote into the 
Declaration of Independence have 
gained a wider significance. The great 
truths they proclaim still hold good. 





It has become apparent that the 
liberty of man is dependent upon his 
ability to resist aggression. 





—rests the hope and destiny of the 
free world. 

—helps to strengthen the delicate 
fabric of international life and pro- 
mote understanding and trust across 
national frontiers. 





Grand design to preserve the sanity 
and freedom of the world. 





A way of life different from and in- 
imical to those habits of thinking and 
living which dominate the Communist 
totalitarian state. 





Rooted in a common heritage of 
very simple ideas, laboriously worked 
out and applied over the centuries to 
the pattern of living. 





Queen Juliana’s Columbia University 
ess 


Attention should also be called to the 
exceptionally lofty address made by 
Queen Juliana of the Netherlands on 
the occasion of her receiving the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws from 
Columbia University. One of her para- 
graphs which might well apply to the 
insurance salesman, read: 

“In every field of life there is a ten- 
dency to pin down, to classify, to make 
systems and catalogues and to strive 
after perfection, and so specialists are 
needed to look after every section of 
life. The more the pattern of society 
has become complicated and interwoven 





Not Necessary To Make Use of Cliches 


“American Way” 


and “Private Enterprise” Can Be Expressed In Original Phraseology 





British Information Service 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS 


the more need there has been for dif- 
ferent experts.” 

After warning against too much scien- 
tific specialization which might result in 
a form of disintegration and weakening 
of society Queen Juliana said: 

“Society must contain its purpose. 
Life must have sense....It is up to 
the human soul and heart and mind to 
know that they themselves are the 
origin and the goal, the beginning and 
the end of all the use we make of nature. 

. If we do not follow our inner call- 
ing, we well may consider ourselves lost. 
Our personalized specialized skill is a 
wonderful tool to serve society and we 
should be grateful for it with all of 
our soul—that soul which is better 
equipped than anything else to look at 
the over-all picture of life. After all, 
it is the heart and soul that rule the 
world, not the mind, however much the 
mind may think it does.” Continuing 
she said: 

“When every man and woman regains 
the notion of being somebody, each a 
unique personality, like nobody else, 
each with a task toward society, then we 
will be on the right path. Their task is 
not alone to repeat, to reproduce, not 
even to invent, but to be inspired and 
create with their whole being. I do not 
mean that everybody must be a creative 
genius in the ordinary sense, but it can 
be given to everybody. to be a genius 
in handling the given circumstances and 
possibilities of his or her own life. We 
all can have faith in life, when listening 
to this inner calling I have mentioned. 
Then democratic society will be much 
stronger. It will be much better armed 
against every sort of menace. If it con- 
sists of members invested with the dig- 
nity of the human being, it could itself 
gain dignity. 

“Let us not depend too much upon our 
own already acquired cultural values, or 
upon those of others, however inspiring, 
but let us each produce, create our 
unique, living national treasure that is 
our very own and quite new. 
















































NORMAN COUSINS 


“The creativeness of people and of 
peoples is what makes humanity. 

“Our time is a crucial one, but I be- 
lieve we are on the threshhold of a 
new and richer era.” 


Harrod’s Life of Keynes 


R. F. Harrod, a Cambridge professor, 
recently wrote a life of the late John 
Meynard Keynes, a famous economist 
whose thinking greatly influenced the 
financial policies of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Keynes was also a Cam- 
bridge professor. Harrod’s book was 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 
Some expressions in the book used by 
Harrod follow: 

The existing stability, the need none- 
theless for caution in advance, and the 
certainty that advances on accumulated 
scale would be achieved were taken for 
granted. 





They were the presuppositions of life 
and the justification alike of one’s work 
and one’s leisure. 





Were not all good men day by day 
ensuring through their efforts that in 
due course those pleasures would be 
widely diffused and multiplied ? 





This civilization, both in its stability 
and self confidence and in its progres- 
siveness. 





Will that life work in due course have 
to be regarded as a splendid afterglow 
of a civilization fast disappearing? 





Stretching across a period of confu- 
sion and uncertainty. The chop and 
change of our age. 





Those elements of our civilization 
which he had been brought up to value 
as a boy. 





New forces which might serve to dis- 
rupt this civilization. 





Undermining the stable and secure 
conditions of the British Empire. 

Understanding the extent to which 
adaptation is necessary if old values are 
to be preserved in the new environment. 





Civilization in which old self confi- 


dence remains. 





Nourished by its own success and 


growth of power. 





Maintaining innate mental vigor de- 
spit all the storm. 





Exacting tests of a larger world. 





Not the accents of premature growth. 





Peerless and undisputed. 
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CUARDIAN | 


Offers: AN UNUSUALLY WIDE VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE 
PERSONAL PROTECTION PLANS INCLUDING--- 


Two low-cost Preferred Risk policies 


eThree low premium plans in the Family Guardian series 


Very low premium Term contracts-—for 5, 10, 15 and 20 years, and to 


age 70 


A $10 per month per $1,000 disability income provision—maturing the policy 
for the face amount at age 65—that may be added to any of our regular 


policies, including Term 
A complete line of Juvenile policies, written from birth 


Three low premium Mortgage Cancellation plans, running for 15, 20 or 25 


years 


Commercial Accident and Health policies 
Guaranteed Renewable Disability contracts 


Hospital Expense plans 
oe 


General insurance brokers and surplus writers are cordially 
invited fo wae the nearest Guardian manager, or wrile 


FEB TY 


fo the home office, for further information. 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Zé GUARDIAN v Aneee Ciy AMERICA 


UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
A Mutual Company - Established 1860 
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How I Found My Own 
Super Market 


By W. C. PicHiER 
Manufacturers Life, Los Angeles 


I arrived in Los Angeles from a small 
community where I had entered the life 
insurance business. The only people I 
knew among the 3,000,000 residents in 
the area were in the insurance field. It 
was absolutely essential that I continue 
to produce person: il business while at- 
tempting to learn something about the 
agency operation. Where was I going to 
find clients? 

Then, I got what to me turned out to 
be an unusually good idea. I had noticed 
a large supermarket one day while driv- 
ing to the office. It flashed through my 
mind that this supermarket represented 
an investment of about $500,000, and it 
was obvious that the owners of the mar- 
ket were not investing that amount of 
money unless they were pretty certain 
that the merchandising possibilities jus- 
tied the investment. 


Studied Store’s Market Potentiality 


So I decided to learn all I could about 
how the market potential for this store 
had been determined. It was easy to 
discover that all the factors known to 
influence the success of the proposed 
operation had been scientifically an- 
alyzed. Material had been gathered in- 
dicating the level of income of the aver- 
age family unit, type of vocation pre- 
dominating, over-all population statistics 
and trends, type and stability of indus- 
try in the area, and much more related 
material. This had been carefully evalu- 
ated by market research specialists who 
then submitted a report of their findings. 
The report gave such information as the 
probable volume of business the store 
would do, what type of advertising 
would be best to reach their market, 
buying habits of housewives, etc. Thus, 
the owners of the store had a concise 
and accurate picture of the market they 
would be tapping. 


Same Analysis Idea to Cover Insurance 
arket 


The thought which struck me was that 
this same type of analysis could be used 
in determining the best life insurance 
markets. So | picked a market of my 
own. It was to be developed after con- 
sideration of such features as age, in- 
come level, and kind of people to whom 
I had been most successful in selling life 
insurance cases. 

My first concentration was on young 
dentists just out of school. Approxi- 
mately 80% of my business since start- 
ing to build this market has come from 
that source. Some in the field might 
think: “That type of market building is 
fine for an agent who lives in a large 
metropolitan area where there are lots 
of doctors, engineers, lawyers, business 
executives, but would it work else- 
where?” It is my firm conviction that 
building a market has only one limita- 
tion, and that’s the willingness of the 
agent to apply market analysis and re- 
search to his own operation. Different 
methods are needed for building a mar- 
ket in rural areas, but people still have 
the same social and economic ties no 
matter where they live. In California, 
for instance, there are many trade and 
farming associations such as cattlemen, 


fruit growers, poultry farmers and so 
on which offer tremendous possibilities 
for market building. There is not an 
agent who can’t develop a market of 
some sort, and if he is wise he will 
concentrate on developing it. 

Cites Case of Two Agents 


Some time ago I made a survey of 


he decided to concentrate within certain 
industries and within certain geographi- 
cal areas. While he kept on using direct 
mail he aimed it towards these groups 
as well as making use of proved pros- 
pecting methods in getting established. 
In determining the industries which 
would have his concentrated attention 
he picked the furniture industry where 
he had some clients. Every Friday the 
Furniture Association in Los Angeles 
has market day. At this time it is pos- 
sible for John to look over 200 prospects 
in one group. He is a contributor to the 
association’s monthly magazines; has 
frequently spoken before meetings of 
furniture men. Cultivation of this mar- 
ket has led John to work in others. 
Another agent in Los Angeles is a 
graduate mining engineer. At the start 


of his life insurance selling career he 
interviewed mining engineers on sub- 
ject of insurance production. He found 
many of them were subject to sub- 
standard rates because of occupation 
and foreign travel. He decided to meet 
them while still seniors in college and 
show them the advantage of buying 
standard insurance while there was no 
doubt that they could get it. He devel- 
oped a blueprint for extensively develop- 
ing this market and today has two en- 
gineering colleges which regard him as 
their life insurance agent. Each year he 
writes more than this 


large producers in our area to learn 
whether they were super-salesmen or 
supermarket builders. In every case 
found a well-defined and well-developed 
market. 

All of the men to whom I talked have 
been more than a decade in the life in- 
surance field and are producing a large 
volume of business. I’ll tell your read- 
ers about two of them. One of the out- 
standing agents in the area is John 
Curtis who was president of the CLU 
Chapter and of the Los Angeles Life 
Underwriters Association. When John 

came to Los Angeles he knew no one 
in the shape of a prospect. In order to 
get started he used direct mail exten- 
sively, but only with fair results, so 
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EMPIRE LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2801 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


This Building Houses the Records of More Than 
200,000 Policyholders of our Company. 


Over 100 Million of Life Insurance in Force in the 
State of Indiana. 
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C.’PICHLER 


sales have made 
approximately a 


source alone and repeat 
his production reach 
million a year. 

In specializing on a supermarket the 
agent must be alert. He cannot abandon 
market research and analysis when the 
profits of the industry are at an all-time 
high. Economic and social changes are 
continuously occurring. Industry and 





W. C. Pichler 


The author of this article is agency 
assistant of the Los Angeles branch 
of Manufacturers Life. He joined that 
company in September, 1948, after a 
term with the Army Air Force and 
at the University of Redlands, Calif. 
Since then he has qualified for the 
company’s Production Club each year. 
No one knows better than he does 
that in the fastest growing city of the 
United States there is no lack of 
prospects, but Mr. Pichler, like all 
other agents in the city, knows that 
there can be a lot of lost motion if 
prospects are picked m 2a haphazard 
manner, especially in a community 
where the streets are packed with au- 
tomobiles and traffic conditions gen- 
erally make it extremely difficult to 
reach new places far apart in the com- 
munity and its environs. Mr. Pichler 
told how he solved the problem and 
how some other Los Angeles agents 
are solving it in an article in the 
Manufacturers Life’s News Letter of 
which this article for The Gold Book 
is a rewrite. 











business management must be prepared 
to shift merchandising to meet these 
conditions. Agents must also be pre- 
pared to shift their merchandising mar- 
kets. 

Here are some pointers for agents in 
locating and handling supermarkets: 


1. Determine the kind of people with 
whom you like to associate and with whom 
you like to do business. Develop a center 
of interest in the group and meet as many 
people as possible through him. 


2. Examine your records. You may al- 
ready have the nucleus for a market among 
your own policyholders. 


3. Examine the groups in your area that 
have ties either economic or social or per- 
haps both. 


4. Take a close look at the income levels 
within the group. 


5. Be sure the groups you select are dy- 
namic and can be depended upon for a 
steady flow of new clients. 


6. In geographical distribution be sure 
you can work efficiently. 


7. Remember that building a super- 
market is only a question of prospecting 
with a plan, 
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‘There IS a Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Policy to fit every life insurance need from 
birth to age 70. Union Central has not only the 
policies you would expect——Ordinary Life, Lim- 
ited Payment Life, Endowment and Retirement 
Income—but also a wide variety of Term plans 
including Term-to-65 (convertible to age 60), 
Reducing Term, Convertible and Non-Convert- 


ible Term. There are also Multiple Protection, 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


perfect fit 


Whole Life Modified Premium, the Family In- 


come Rider, Juvenile Insurance and a complete 
series of Single Premium Endowments. Plans 
with special application to business include Group 
Permanent and Group Term, Pension Trusts and 


Salary Allotment. 
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Every Home Should Be Canvassed 


By Paut E. Bosweii 


Associate Manager, Danville, Va. 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 


I sincerely believe that no man in the 
insurance business, whether an Ordinary 
or a combination agent, has fulfilled his 
obligation until every home in his terri- 
tory has been canvassed and has heard 
the story of life insurance. Our business 
is like preaching: unless the pastor talks 
about the hereafter to his congregation, 
he falls by the way sidc. We, too, suf- 
fer defeat if we neglect to tell the public 
about the necessity of building financial 
defenses against tomorrow. 

I set an annual goal and broke it down 
into quarters and then into weeks, the 
quarter points being used as check points 
so I could tell how much of my objec- 
tive had been achieved. This system 
succeeded. 


Some Interesting Cases 


While unable to recall outside routine 
that has marked my career, I do recol- 


lect some unforgettable incidents. One 
evening one of my agents and I called 
on a paint contractor in Danville. I in- 
troduced the agent and myself and told 
the contractor of a plan that would not 
only fulfill part of his obligation to his 
family if he died too soon, but also 
would provide a nest egg for him, should 
he live to be 65. At the end of the inter- 
view I handed him the receipt for the 
first four weeks’ premiums. His wife 
insisted that they could not afford the 
insurance, that she could in some way 
manage to get along in event of his 
death. I asked him this question: 
“Isn’t it better that you and your 
wife should sacrifice and pay this pre- 
mium while you both are living than 
that your little daughter and your widow 
should have to pay it after you are 
gone?” The sale was made, the applicant 
was examined, and the policy was issued 





PAUL E. BOSWELL 


at class four rating. Two weeks after 
the issue date the agent informed me 
that it was impossible to deliver this 
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During the year ending June 30, 1953, 
State Farm Life Insurance added more 


than $100,000,000 to its insurance in 


force, to bring its present total past the 


$620,000,000 mark. 


By the same date, surplus to protect 


policy yholders had risen to more than 


$11, 000.000, 
than $68,500,000. 


The steady growth of State Farm Life 
since its founding twenty-five years ago 
gives evidence of the solid principles upon 
which this company is built—and the ex- 
panding opportunities for service which 
its past growth guarantees for the future. 


with total assets of more 
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State Farm Life 
Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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rated policy. But eventually the policy 
was delivered. Approximately 30 days 
later he died of a heart attack and the 
face of the policy, $2,500, was promptly 
paid. Thus, it isn’t always the sale a 
a very large policy that makes me 
happiest and proud of the profession | 
have chosen. 

One Saturday evening in 1952, while 
collecting an open debit, I discovered 
that a certain family had moved. In- 
quiring next door, I obtained this fam- 
ily’s new address and soon learned from 
the husband that the wife took care of 
all matters relating to the family’s in- 
surance, but that she was not home at 
the time. I then asked the husband if 
his life were insured and was told that 
he did not believe in life insurance. | 


Paul E. Boswell 


Paul E. Boswell, associate mana- 
ger of Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
in Danville, Va., district, is a gradu- 
ate of Covington (Va.) High School 
and attended Tennessee Wesleyan 
College. In World War II he was 
with the 3rd Army in Belgium, par- 
ticipating in the Rhineland and cen- 
tral Europe campaigns. He became an 
agent in Covington and for the first 
six months of his association with 
the company had to leave home at 
6 o’clock each morning in order to 
ee in a full day’s work on a 50 mile- 
long debit. Practically every night it 
was about 10 o’clock when he got | 
back home. | 

In January, 1949, he moved his fam- 
ily to White Sulphur Springs which | 
put him nearer his territory, and he | 
became associate manager of the) 
Danville district under G. E. Ayers, | 


manager. 














then asked if he was interested in sav- 
ing money and his answer was Yes. | 
proceeded with the interview and was 
able to close a sale for $2,500, with dou- 
ble indemnity. Approximately six months 
later, this insured met with an accident 
and was killed instantly. The claim, 
$5,000, was paid and one-half of the 
premiums refunded. This payment en- 
abled the widow to take care of her 
obligations and to pay a moderate sum 
on a home. When the agent and I de- 
livered the check, we were able to get 
an application to supply income for this 
widow’s children in event of her pre- 
mature death. 


One of His Agents Killed 
in Car Accident 


On the night of January 9, 1953, I 
was awakened by a telephone call bring- 
ing the distressing news that my lead- 
ing agent, Sam Luthor, Jr., had been 
instantly killed when his automobile 
struck a concrete abutment. Here again 
life insurance supplied the need, for 
some months earlier Sam and I had put 
in force a plan providing for his family’s 
security. 

Since the job demands most of my 
time, I have little leisure for outside 
activities. Relaxation comes mostly from 
outings with my wife and three children. 
My favorite outdoor sports are hunting 
and fishing. I am a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, a member of the Dan- 
ville Association of Life Underwriters 
and a Mason. 


Canadian-West 
(Continued from Page 100) 


underwriter untold worry and concern 
over the persistency of his business. 

“One of the most encouraging phases 
of this vast expansion,” Mr. Brimacombe 
continues, “is the number of secondary 
businesses, industries, and services that 
have been established. They are adding 
stability and will insure future progress 
to the life insurance business and the 
many varied business groups with which 
it comes in daily contact.” 

There is no doubt things are happen- 
ing in the Canadian West. The challenge 
of “Go West, Young Man” was never 
truer. 
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vo Tuese two lines come from the instructions on the back of our 
Ber post-selection scoring charts for new agents—scoring charts used by 
e-: our agency heads to appraise in the first 60 or 90 days just what 
Pre chance a new agent has for success. The instructions then go on to 
Be say: “You will both profit by knowing clearly where this agent 
ee stands and by acting accordingly.” 
ich | 
he | In this process of selection the general agent or manager is given 
1€ | 
rs, | full assistance from the Home Office. Aptitude, experience and 
4 social interest tests, periodic counsel and guidance from salaried field 
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We don’t pretend that this is the last word in selection of new 
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Receptivity of Insurance 


(Continued from Page 118) 


C. F. Codere 


C. F. Codere, chairman of St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity Co. and Mercury 


C. F. CODERE 


Insurance Co., and one of most suc- 
cessful men in field of property cover- 
age, is a director of Minnesota Mutual 
Life. He is also a director of First Na- 
tional Bank, First Trust Co., First Bank 
Stock Corp., Ottertail Power Co. and the 
Pullman Co. 

Civically, he is on board of governors 
of Miller Hospital and on board of St. 


Paul Public Library. Born in western 
Canada he had unusually interesting 
experiences there before his affiliation 
with the St. Paul F. & M. group of 


companies. 


John Stuart 


John Stuart, of Chicago, chairman of 
the board, Quaker Oats Co. , has been a 


director of Canada Life since 1926. A 


William Shepperd Dorset 


William S. Dorset of Sherman, Tex., 
a director of Southland Life since 
March, 1952, is president of Mrs. 
















W. 8. DORSET 


Tucker’s Foods, Inc., starting with its 
plant during summer vacations and be- 
coming vice president in 1930. In 1952 
it was merged with Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. at which time he was elected a 
director of Anderson, Clayton and presi- 
dent of Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc. He is 
a director of Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
R.R. of Texas and of Merchants and 
Planters National Bank of Sherman. 
During World War II he was presi- 
dent of Institute of Shortening and 
Edible Oils, Inc., and at that time served 
as industry advisor on various OPA and 
Department of Agriculture committees. 





Theodore S. Petersen 
Theodore S. Petersen, president, 
Standard Oil of California, was elected 
a director of Pacific Mutual Life in 





JOHN STUART 
graduate of Princeton he began working 
for Quaker Oats Co. as a factory hand. 
Mr. Stuart is a director of Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago Daily News Co., International 
Harvester Co. and Elgin National Watch 
Co. He is a trustee of Princeton and of 
University of Chicago and has many 
other connections, including being a di- 
rector of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
His brother Douglas is United States 
Ambassador to Canada. 


Moulin 

T. S. PETERSEN 
March, 1949. His advancement in 
Standard Oil, which he joined in 1922 
as a service station salesman in Port- 
land, Ore., was rapid and included being 


manager of the company’s employe re- 
lations and personnel department. 
in Logan, 
Washington 
Ore. 

Mr. Petersen is a trustee of California 
Academy 


Born 
he is a graduate of 
School, Portland, 


Utah, 
High 


of Sciences, member of the 





Business Advisory Council for Chamber 
of Commerce of S.; consulting pro- 
fessor of marketing for Stanford Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business; 
and is a director of American Petroleum 
Institute and Western Oil and Gas As- 
sociation. 


Stanley C. Allyn 


Stanley C. Allyn, president and di- 
rector of the National Cash Register 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio, has been a trustee 
of Northwestern Mutual Life since Feb- 
ruary, 1949. His association with the 
National Cash Register Co. dates from 
1913 when he joined the firm as an 
accountant. He was successively assis- 
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STANLEY C. ALLYN 


tant comptroller, comptroller, treasurer, 
vice president and general manager. He 
has been president since 1940. 

A former president of the Community 
Chests and Councils of America Mr. 
Allyn has traveled throughout the coun- 
try in behalf of the organization. He is 
a member of the board of governors, 
American National Red Cross. 


George Dickson Clark, Jr. 


George Dickson Clark, Jr., chairman of 
the board, Pacific Clay Products, Inc., 
largest manufacturers of clay pipe, con- 
duits and allied products, has been a di- 
rector of West Coast Life since 1935. 
During World War II he served as a 








GEORGE DICKSON CLARK, JR. 


member of the Clay Sewer Pipe Industry 
Advisory Committee of both the War 
Production Board and Office of Price 
Administration and was also an industry 
panel member of the National War La- 
bor Board, San Francisco area. 

Mr. Clark was graduated from Stan- 





Frank A. Theis 


(Continued from Page 118) 


tion, Washington, D. C., in 1933-34; chair- 
man, National Grain Trade Council, 
Washington; former president, Associa- 
tion of Producers and Distributors, Kansas 
City. He is now president of National 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants As- 
sociation and was president of Kansas 
City Board of Trade in 1931. 

Mr. Theis is on boards of Commerce 
Trust Co., and of Kansas City Power and 
Light Co. He was president of Kansas 
City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce. Cur- 
rently, he is president of the city’s Board 
of Park Commissioners; is on board of 
governors of American Roy al Association 
and belongs to many clubs and other 
organizations. 






ford University with a B.A. in Civil 
Engineering and soon went with N. 
Clark & Sons, manufacturers of clay 
products as a draughtsman and estima- 
tor. He became vice president of Paci- 
fic Clay Products after the merger with 
N. Clark & Sons, and in 1950 was made 
chairman. He is on executive and finance 
committees of West Coast Life. 


Dr. Lytle Atherton 


Dr. Lytle Atherton of Louisville, a 
notable urologist surgeon and _ faculty 
member of University of Louisville 
School of Medicine and associate in 


urology at Louisville General Hospital, is 





DROEXYALE 


ATHERTON 


a director of Lincoln Income Life of 
Louisville. He was chairman of the 
building committee and active in_plan- 
ning and supervising remodeling of com- 
pany’s new home office building in Louis- 
ville. 

Dr. Atherton is a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, Fellow of In- 
ternational College of Surgeons and a 
former president of the staff of St. Jo- 
seph Infirmary and Sts. Mary and Eliza- 
beth Hospital of Louisville. 


Laurence F. Whittemore 

Laurence F, Whittemore, elected to 
the board of directors, National Life of 
Vermont in January, 1950, is cage 
of the Brown Co. of Berlin, N. H., and 
the Brown Corp. of La Tuque, Quebec, 
paper manufacturers. 

Born in Pembroke, N. H., Mr. Whitte- 
more worked himself up to an executive 
position in the railroad business. At the 
start he was with Boston and Maine 
R.R. and later became president of New 
York, New Haven & Hartford from 
which post he resigned in December, 
1949 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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He opene doors to Security all over America 


Thanks to him, families have income... men and women retire... 


estates and businesses and homes are protected . . . college educations 





are paid for... factories grow... new industries spring up... 
there are better schools and streets and cities... 


These things happen because career life underwriters open 
doors. Where they knock, there are opportunities. They 
help men and women make plans that will guarantee financial 
peace of mind and security for their families. They channel 
the savings of millions of policyowners into the expansion 
of our nation’s economy and into our cities and communities 
so we have better places to live. 


We salute our Bankerslifemen and their fellow career under- 
writers who accomplish these things by selling ideas and 
opening doors all over America. 


BANKERS “Ye COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Sole Proprietorships 


By Watter H. Meter 
Agency Assistant, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Sole proprietorships are the simplest 
form of business organization. They 


also comprise by far the largest number 


of the total forms of doing business in 
this country. Because of numbers, sim- 
plicity of operation, and distinct finan- 
cial hazards, sole proprietors are very 
attractive prospects for life insurance. 
The position of the sole proprietor is 
rather unique. His death automatically 
terminates the business unless there is 
some specific provision in his will or 
through a buy-and-sell agreement for its 
continuation. The sole proprietor may 
for the sake of convenience provide for 
a segregation of his personal and busi- 
ness affairs. Actually, however, there is 
no distinction under the law. There is 
no separate legal entity. It has been 
said that the law does not recognize any 
distinction between the sole proprietor 
of a business and the same person as an 
individual. The individual and his prop- 
erty assume full responsibility for the 
business obligations. There is no lim- 
ited form of liability as found in the 
corporation and to some extent in the 
partnership. As a result, with the death 
of the sole proprietor his business assets 
become estate assets and business liabili- 
ties become estate liabilities in full. 
Since there is no separate legal ex- 
istence it can be said that from an in- 
surance point of view, life insurance for 
the business is nothing more than per- 


sonal insurance for the estate. 


How Life Insurance Solves 
Financial Problems 


The sole proprietor has serious poten- 
tial financial difficulties even though he 
may be enjoying a prosperous living 
from his business. The difficulties must 
be solved. Just how can life insurance 
aid in solving the financial problems of 
the sole proprietor? There are four 
ways generally advanced and _ talked 
about, any one of which may apply in 
a given situation. 

Briefly the four ways can be sketched 
in narrative outline form in this way: 

I. Using life insurance to protect the 
general estate against business debts. 

This is the problem: A. While the 
sole proprietor lives, his business obliga- 
tions are met and a good line of credit 
is available. B. If the proprietor dies 
his business obligations fall due at once. 
1. Assets from his personal estate may 
be sacrificed to meet the business debts 
instead of taking care of the family. 
2. Credit sources may dry up and that 
is important where there is some plan 
to continue the business. 

The solution: 

A. Proprietor buys life insurance to 
cover the average amount of his debts. 
The insured’s estate usually is named 
as beneficiary although sometimes an 
adult family member is designated. 

B. At death of the proprietor the in- 
surance falls due and can be used by 
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MEIER 


WALTER H. 


the estate representative to meet the 
pressing obligations. “Insurance for the 
business is nothing more than personal 
insurance for the estate.” 


II. Using life insurance to cover the 
liquidating loss of the business. 

The problem: A. Business has a real 
value while it is a going concern headed 
by the sole proprietor. B. If the pro- 
prietor dies and the business must be 


liquidated there may be tremendous 
losses. 

The solution: 

A. The proprietor figures out what 


his business is worth today with 
him running it and what it would 
likely bring in a liquidating sale 
if he were suddenly taken out of 
the picture. 

3. The difference between the pres- 









Walter H. Meier 


Mr. Meier has been a member of 
the Northwestern Mutual’s home of- 
fice staff for a quarter of a century 
and in that time has gained wide ex- 
perience in the various divisions of 
the secretariat department. His most 
recent work before becoming agency 
assistant in the agency department 
was that of supervisor of the Pen- 
sion Trust division. His current 
duties are largely concerned with 
projects in the advanced underwriting 
field. He participates in the seminars 
sponsored by the company which are 
held in relation to that field and in 
agents’ career schools held at the 
home office. He is a Fellow of the 
Life Office Management Institute. 











ent worth and liquidating value 
should approximate the life value 
of the proprietor to the business, 

C. The proprietor buys life insurance 
to cover the liquidating loss or 
shrinkage. 

D. At death of the proprietor, the in- 
surance proceeds can indemnify 
the family for the loss or shrink- 
age in value where it is necessary 
to liquidate the business. 

III. Using life insurance which is 
maintained by withdrawing business 
profits to meet the premium payments. 

The problem: 

A. Frequently sole proprietors place 
most of their business profits (over 
and above’ personal living ex- 
penses) back into the business. 

B. Later withdrawal of such _ profits 
through liquidation and sale of the 
business, either at the proprietor’s 
death or retirement, results in a 
severe shrinkage in value. 

C. Withdrawal of some of the profits 
and placing them in a fund guar- 
antees that no matter what hap- 
pens, some of the profits will be 
there to provide for the sole pro- 





future! 


today! 





No wonder alert producers are picking up their 
ears when they hear about Eastern Life’s pro- 
gressive new policies, field-thinking underwriting 
and opportunity-laden expansion plans. 


Here you'll find a quickly growing Field Force— 
and its Brokerage following—that is looking not 
for just a good future, but an Eastern Life 


Let us prove that we can add to your future— 


EASTERN LIFE... 


“The Company that can Add to Your Future’ 


Under its new expansion program, Eastern Life 
has increased its paid-for business 81%. 










LOUIS LIPSKY, President 


@ Preferred Risk Whole Life 
@ Insurance payable for 20 years with 
50% guaranteed reduction at the end 
of 20 years. 

Double and Triple Protection Riders 
—I5 and 20 Year plans. 

Family Income Riders providing for 
$10 or $20 per month per $1,000 of 
insurance, 10, 15 and 20 year plans. 
One Year and Five Year Renewable 
Term Insurance. 
Reducing Term for 
demption. 

Life Expectancy Term. 
Disability Income providing $10 per 
month per $1,000 of insurance. 


@ Substandard Business 
mortality ratings. 


General Agencies available in 


Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York and District of Columbia. 


For further information write: 
MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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prietor in his retirement years or 
will take care of his family if he 
dies prematurely. 

The solution: 

A. Life insurance provides the ideal 
funding. 

B. Sole proprietor purchases insur- 
ance using some of the profits for 
the premiums. 

Personal beneficiaries are named 
to take in event of the death of 
the proprietor. 

Cash values or matured endow- 
ment value may provide income 
for sole proprietor should he live 
to a retirement age. 

IV. Using life insurance to fund a 

buy-and-sell agreement. 

The problem: 


A. There may be no one in the in- 
sured’s family who is able or will- 
ing to carry on the business. 

value B. Hazards of liquidation are faced. 
value C, Some arrangement should be en- 


tered into whereby the business 
can be sold at a fair value at the 
death of the sole proprietor. 

The solution: 

A. A plan is set up whereby the sale 
of the proprietor’s business at his 
death is arranged during his life- 
time. 

Some valuable employe (or group 
ot employes) is a logical purchaser. 
Sole proprietor and employe enter 
into an agreement which sets forth 
all the conditions of buy-and-sell. 


siness, 
irance 
SS -OF 


mnify 


Agreement is prepared by attor- 
: ney for the parties 

(over Attorney for the proprietor sees 
= to it that a provision consistent 
aoe with the terms of the sale is in- 
rohits cluded in the proprietor’s will. 
rf the Employe purchases insurance on 
xd the life of the proprietor in an 


amount to cover the purchase price 
or at least to provide a substantial 
down payment. 
Employve is beneficiary 
his estate controls and 
insurance. 

At the death of the sole proprietor, 
the employe collects the proceeds 
in one sum and then is in a posi- 
tion to use the cash in exchange 
for the business interest. 
And so the buy-and-sell 
successfully concluded. 


and he or 
owns the 


deal is 


Agents Should Sell 


(Continued from Page 64) 


are among those who do not believe that 
mass recruiting pays.” 

Asked how he meets 
new men becoming 
Purser said: 

“We try to communicate to them the 
big over-all picture of the life insurance 
business as it is realistically and if that 
is accomplished they don’t usually get 
discouraged by petty annoyances and 
disappointments. They learn that to 
average one sale a week they will be en- 
countering many negative receptions, 
but they also understand it is part of 
their job to eliminate the ‘nos’ and keep 
on going for the sufficient ‘yesses.’ If 
their operation is run on a_ business 
man’s basis, with organization of them- 
selves and their work the incidental 
minor discouragements will not wet- 
blanket their ambitions.” 


Frequent Office Meetings 


the situation of 
encouraged Mr. 


The agency has three meetings a week 
for new men. They meet as a group. 

), these are specific meetings for dis- 
cussion of definite sales problems. 

Mr. Purser has appeared as a speaker 
before the General Agents and Mana- 
gers conference at the annual NALU 
convention. He is chairman of the life 
gents qualification course of the New 
York City association and is chairman 
of the life insurance division of the New 
‘ork City cancer committee. He is also 
4 member of Penn Mutual Agency 
Association’s board. 


” 


portion of eternity. 
—Glen Brick 


ime is your 


ERN UNDERWRITER 


E. A. Woods 


(Continued from Page 68) 


even find what the security is worth from 
the morning stock reports. Should the 
additional money be put into real estate 
where the value disappears, into stocks 
that shrink and become unsalable or 
into investments of various other kinds 
that lose hard-earned money saved at a 
sacrifice? Life insurance agents should 
be careful advisers of the public.” 

agents do not 
Having deter- 


“Wise life insurance 
ignore human mature. 
icc a lg a a 
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mined that a certain quality of life in- 
surance iis a wise thing, the wise insur- 
ance agent recommends the plan that 
will be most satisfactory permanently to 
the average person in this country. 
most everyone in Americ: could buy 
something cheaper than he does, but that 
is not the way Americans buy things. 
Remember that ‘the flavor of quality 
lasts long after price has been for- 
gotten’ and that the policy most satis- 
factory in the long run is like any other 
goods which we are proud of that we 
retain and talk about enthusiastically. 
“A man could buy any suit of clothes 
and it would answer the purpose of cov- 
ering him within the limits of law and 


DEDICATED 


*DEDICATED to the convic- 
tion that the life underwriter 
serves best when he has the 
broadest choice of policies — 
so that he may always fit the 
contract to the client instead 
of the client to the contract. 


Page 


decency. The trousers would have 
legs, the coat would have two arms 

the vest two armholes. One could 

a suit of clothes for much less than 
average American pays, but most cheap 
suits, like cheap life insurance policies, 
are not only yensive in the long run 
but they are suits of which we are 
ashamed. We do not put them on when 
people we like see us; we do not boast 
about them; we do not tell our friends 
where we got this suit of clothes; we 
skulk through the back door and put on 
a decent suit that costs a fair price and 
then come in to see our friends. Simi- 
larly, no one boasts of an unsatisfactory 
form of life insurance policy.” 
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Just Buying Insurance Is Not Enough 


Can Only Be Satisfactorily Purchased Through Sound 


Sound Advice By Life Insurance Agent 


By Arwoop HENDERSON 


Superintendent of Agencies, Aetna Life 


Arwood Henderson, superintendent of agencies, Aetna Life, who 
has been a salesman, a supervisor and a general agent, as well as having 
taught in life insurance schools, gave a good description of the impor- 
tance of the life insurance agent in a talk he made before a convention 
of that company’s Regionnaires held in Lake Placid, N. Y. this summer. 
The theme of his talk was that the average man is unable to solve his 
problems through life insurance as they should be solved unless he is 
guided by the “know how” of a competent agent who can clearly point 
out exactly what the problems are which life insurance can solve. 

Mr. Henderson began with a graphic description of the life of his 
grandfather living on a farm with his family of two girls and 10 
boys. This was self-sufficient pioneering with no dependence on others 
except for a few such items as salt, spices, shoes and medicine. The fam- 
ily had little use for life insurance; it had little money, but its mem- 
bers were jacks of all trades and good at all of them. 

Now the situation has changed. Life has become more complex. 
It is a struggle to pay taxes and meet current living costs. There is not 
much income left. Problems have multiplied. Many can be solved by 
life insurance, but the mere act of purchasing life insurance is not 
enough. Without the sound advice of the agent life insurance is grossly 
overrated as a problem solver. The conclusion of his talk, aimed directly 


at insurance agents, follows: 


Let’s examine life insurance as the 
solution of a man’s economic problems. 
Suppose he goes into the market and 
buys life insurance. He may buy all that 
he can afford, but having bought it has 
he solved his problem? In the first 
place, how does he know what he can 
afford? There is nothing in the rate 
books which tells this. Policy forms, 
face amounts, net costs, even premium 
rates are not the answer. What does he 
know about translating the terms of his 
problem into amounts and kinds of life 
insurance? How does he know when he 
has bought enough? What does he do 
with it when he has bought it? The 
average man can’t answer such ques- 
tions himself. One man tells an agent he 
must buy from a friend; or he wants to 
deal with a brother; or, recognizing the 
principle of reciprocity, he wants to 
“give” his business to some one who 


trades with him. Then what? 
True Picture of Problems Necessary 


The time has come when we should 
recognize the limitations on life insur- 


ance. We must stop boasting about 
things life insurance will do, and begin 
to recognize the essential nature of the 
life insurance man’s part in this picture. 
There is an old saying to the effect that 
no man is indispensable. Perhaps in 
most circumstances that is true, but in 
this connection it is not true. You—the 
qualified life insurance man—are indis- 
pensable. Men cannot solve the problems 
of future income without life insurance. 
Neither can they solve them with life 
insurance without you. Of all the special- 
ists in the field of finance you are the 
only ones capable of selecting the right 
kinds and amounts of insurance. You, 
and you alone, are endowed with the 
position and the knowledge which must 
be added to life insurance policy con- 
tracts to make them living functioning 
protection for families. This should make 
you hold your heads high. There is 
tremendous power in your position. The 
power to sell is almost unlimited when 
it involves the personal financial neces- 
sities of people—the emotional drives of 
acquisitiveness, of love for family, fear 





Family A Bulwark 


(Continued from Page 60) 


by life insurance agents concerning the 
care of infants, over-weight, etc. is 
available to everyone and is utilized by 
many. 

The life insurance industry furnishes 
employment to thousands (345,000) of 
people in all the usual executive and 
merchandising positions associated with 
modern industry. The opportunities for 
personal achievement are so vast as to 
stagger the imagination since in addition 
to the potential monetary rewards, the 
life insurance business is so_ blessed 
with the social welfare concept that a 
feeling of self-satisfaction must be en- 
joyed by everyone who is affiliated with 
this grand business. Indirectly, it has 
been estimated by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, investments in corporate se- 
curities by life insurance companies has 


made possible 3,000,000 jobs for Ameri- 
can workers and in addition many hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional jobs 
stem from the mortgage financing of 
farm and city properties, and the loans 
made to local, state, and Federal govern- 
ments. The feasibility of secondary (ser- 
vice) jobs created by the workers, thus 
employed, at the primary still further 
enhances the employment potential. 

At the end of 1952, life insurance out- 
standing in American and Canadian com- 
panies exceeded $300 billion. People 
from every walk of life joined in this 
acceptance of life insurance as the bul- 
wark of their economic and social well- 
being. Thus life insurance would appear 
to have become of age in the minds of 
the people on the North American con- 
tinent, 


of the future. The selling power comes 
from your prospects—their lives and af- 
fairs—not from you or your sales talk. 


The Agent’s Responsibility 


This power to sell is important to you 
because that is the way you earn a living. 
It is important to your prospect too 
because unless you sell them they get 
none of the benefits of your recom- 
mendations, In this power to sell lies 
tremendous opportunity for profit and 
I want you to have the profit. Profit is 
the legitimate motivation of our busi- 
ness. You can’t be strong life insurance 
men unless you are successful and cer- 
tainly profit is an essential ingredient in 
success. But profit in our business can 
and should be secondary motivation. 

The man who is motivated to work for 
the Community Chest just so he can 
get prospects is rarely successful in 
getting prospects. The man who works 
because Community Chest is a useful 
community enterprise and feels a re- 
sponsibility for carrying his share of 
the job nearly always gets good pros- 
pects. 

No group of people ever occupied a 
position of greater importance than you 
do. There are no problems more im- 
portant to people today than those with 
which you deal and which you alone 
can solve. You are the only people in 
the world who can arrange to provide 
these things when death terminates a 
flow of pay checks. That makes you very 
important but more than that it endows 
you with a tremendous responsibility. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. 


A Parable 


Suppose your child became acutely ill 
at three o’clock in the morning, what 
would you do? You would call a doctor, 
wouldn’t you? That is so obviously the 
thing to do that you would automatically 
reach for the telephone. You Wwouldn’t 
even give a thought to the hour. Let’s 
suppose you called the doctor and he 
didn’t want to come. Would you be 
angry? I think you would. But why? 
That is his business. That’s the way he 
makes his living. Why are you unwilling 
to let him decide? You _ probably 
wouldn’t get up at that hour, dress and 
drive across the city for $10. I’ll tell you 
why. You know that he possesses knowl- 
edge, skill and experience which are in- 
dispensable to you. The life of your 
child may depend upon his ability. And 
because of this he is under obligation to 
come when you need him—not just when 
he would like to make $10. Fortunately 
for all of us, the doctor feels the same 
way about it. His whole life is guided 
by that conviction. 


Meeting the Obligation 


I submit to you that your position is 
exactly the same. You, with the help 
of life insurance, can solve financial and 
emotional problems no one else can 
solve. Someone hurts and he calls the 
doctor. No one hurts when you are 
needed. You must initiate the matter. 
You are privileged to initiate it. 

You have knowledge, or have it avail- 
able; you have skill and experience and 
a relationship with a life insurance com- 
pany which place you under obligation 
to initiate as many cases as you can 




















































John Haley 
ARWOOD HENDERSON 


contact. Recognition and acceptance of 
this obligation is the greatest missing 
factor in our business. Your friends and 
acquaintances won’t criticize you if you 
don’t call on them now. But did you 
ever hear an old man blame an agent 
for not selling more? I have. 

Did you ever hear a widow blame an 
agent for not selling more? I have. 

I hope you will so discharge the re- 
sponsibility your position imposes upon 
you that no old man, no widow or no 
orphan child can ever blame you. 

Life insurance alone won’t solve their 
problems but you and life insurance can 
solve them. And because you are privi- 
leged to be a life insurance salesman, 
you must do it. 


Edna Duschnes 


(Continued from Page 136) 


not eligible for disability benefits. In 
1936 he practically disappeared from the 
business world and even his associates 
were non-commital as to his where- 
abouts. 

Eventually, in 1939, I was told he had 
been in the hospital for three years 
under an assumed name. He had con- 
cealed his identity for fear of the im- 
pact on his business interests. 

After securing affidavits from him and 
from the hospital to the effect that 
he was one and the same person as the 
insured, I received checks totalling $14,- 
000. (Refund of premiums paid plus 
disability income.) 


Man of 21 Buys $250,000 Insurance 


His son, who had reached the age 21 
in January this year and came into his 
inheritance, bought $250,000 of Ordinary 
Life which now gives him a total of 
$270,000 for estate taxes. 

This is just one of the many third 
generation policyholders on my _ books. 
Their loyalty and cooperation have made 
it possible for me to devote three- 
fourths of my time in service to my 
older clients. 


Life Expectancy 


One of the greatest of all the gains 
Americans have enjoyed during the past 
half century has been the addition of 
more than 20 years to the life span be- 
tween birth and death. 

At the turn of the century, the Fact 
Book of Institute of Life Insurance 
points out, the expectation of life at 
birth was just over 47 years; in 1950 it 
exceeded 68 years. Some 23 years have 
been added for females; more than 19 
years for males. 

Although most of the gain has come 
from reductions in infant and childhood 
mortality, the outlook even at age 6 
is now two years longer than it was 
in 1900. Today’s expectations of life 
at age 65 is 14 years. 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


NOW MORE THAN EVER | ©: coumnge 


IS A GOOD MAN TO Kew 
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ACCIDENT 


and 
SICKNESS 





New York Life Agents throughout the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii and Alaska offer their -lients 


' FULL CIRCLE PROTECTION 


New York Life Accident and Sickness policies provide a 
wide line of coverages to meet your prospect's needs. 


Weekly Income 
Hospital Benefits 
Surgeons’ Fees 
Medical Expense 
Nursing Care 


N E W Y 0 R K L | F E INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





AMUTUALB COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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ELIZABETH C. STEVENS 
Through a mix-up of cuts one of Eltsa- 
beth C. Stevens made some years ago was 
printed on Page 56 of this issue. The Gold 
Book takes pleasure in printing herewith 
the attractive picture of Miss Stevens as 
she looks today. 


Women’s Market 


(Continued from Page 132) 


which might be a part of my 
I feel sure that I do 


plans 
client’s program. 
not know this any better than a man, 
but I try to make my explanations clear 
and concise and simplify them as much 
as possible, not because my client can- 
not understand it, but because we all 
tend to shy away from involved presen- 
tations. I try to remember that the busi- 
ness man has to be mentally alert all day 
or he may be physically tired and wants 
to work his problem with the least 
amount of effort. 

Most of our clients have an income 
problem. It is easily and quickly estab- 
lished. What are we to do about it? 
Many men tend to feel that they are 
doing all they can for their families and 
that if death should take him from the 
picture that his family would just have 
to make the best of things. His wife 
would have to get out and work. 


Has Been Twice a Widow 


And, perhaps, here I can serve them 
more effectively. I have had the ex- 


Consumer Ad Program 


The consumer advertising program of 
Life & Casualty Co. of Tennessee is 
somewhat unique in that it operates in 
such a way as to have a sales incentive 
value as well as advertising value. 

Harry E., Nelson, director of sales pro- 
motion, said to The Gold Book: 

“We operate 100 district offices in a 
13-state area. While our consumer ad 
vertising appropriation is fairly sizable, 
it will not allow us to do a consistent 
enough advertising job in each of the 
100 localities to achieve sufficient repeti- 
tion. We, therefore, have established 
20 three-times a week radio broadcasts, 
which we award to the leading districts 
in each of six groups. 

“Competition is, therefore, 
among the districts in their attempts 
to win the radio awards. Further, once 
a week we recognize the leading agent 
of the week in each of the districts that 
has the radio show and this, in turn, 
creates competition for this recognition 
among the men within the district. 
While this system may not be ideal from 
every standpoint, we feel it gives us the 
maximum value from the appropriation.’ 


stimulated 
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perience of being a widow twice in 
my life. First, I was 30. Almost two 
years ago I found myself again faced 
with meeting the problems of the world 

-alone. This is not an easy road! 

I find that I can with ease move my 
client’s wife into my picture. But her 
problems are greatly magnified. She has 
children who will need her care and 
attention plus the income. I have only 
myself. 

Then both the client and his wife 
begin to realize the graveness of the 
situation. They agree they should begin 
to work this out together—now. 

When I depart, | know that my client’s 
family has security and my client has 
peace of mind. I, too, have a feeling of 
satisfaction because I know that through 
my own experiences I have given them a 
realization that no man could duplicate. 

I do not say that the job I do of 
programming or estate planning is better 
than my male competitor. Assume that 
we both have equal talents, equal know- 
ledge, and that our presentations are 
identical. | can rot only assist my client 
with determining his problems and plan- 
ning his estate as well as suggesting 
methods of solution, but I can move into 
his wife’s position and give my client the 
advantages of a woman’s viewpoint on 
the many problems she will meet in the 
handling, the conservation, and the dis- 
tribution of his estate. 
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Bessie S. Bennett 


Pearl Langley 


PEARL F. LANGLEY 

Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 

Atlanta, Ga. 

I am a widow and my husband died 
when my three children were small. He 
left very little life insurance and my 
responsibility for rearing those children 
and operating the household was great. 

I could see how much lighter my load 
would have been had my husband left 
me an income of $200 or $300 per month. 
This could have re done through life 
insurance. Since I had to make a living, 
I was so sold on the life insurance busi- 
ness that I wanted to tell my story to 
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other wives before they became widows. 

Most of my work is with the wives. 
When I sell them, they sell their hus- 
bands. Men cannot have the success 
in selling the wives that I have due to 
my experience as a widow. 

1 think I am in the greatest business 
in the world, I make my prospects and 
clients feel that this is a correct esti- 
mate of life insurance. 


Bessie S. Bennett 
Phoenix Mutual, Tulsa, Okla. 


My background includes being credit 
analyst for two New York banks, Chemi- 
cal Bank and Trust Co. and Fulton 
Trust Co.; office manager for a concern 
dealing in Government bonds; and con- 
siderable experience in charge of sales in 
other fields. Also, I had my own concern, 
Industrial Film Service. 

Naturally, in view of my experience, 
business life insurance has appealed to 
me but it has also made it easy for me 
to recognize needs in other channels of 
prospecting. From the sales standpoint | 
regard life insurance as a_ vocation 
where women can hold their own with 
men. The objective of both men and 
women agents is to help solve other 
people’s problems. And each has the 
same medium through which this can 
be accomplished. 
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PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS « 0. F. STAFFORD, President « GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Third of a series now appearing in leading daily newspapers: 


The Pilot Is Fifty | 


Officers of the infant Pilot Life were blessed with success from the 
beginning. In its first month The Pilot issued 18 policies totalling 
$39,500. Within five years this grew to $5 million. North Carolina’s 
oldest legal reserve life insurance company—one of the first in the 
South—was off to a brilliant start. 


The Pilot knows one reason for its success through the years is its 
record of paying 4% interest* on funds left on deposit with the 
company. It has never paid less. Those who buy life insurance with 
caution understand the full meaning of this 4% interest record. 


Public confidence has built The Pilot’s assets to over $100 million, 
insurance in force to over $650 million. For 50 years people have 
learned that The Pilot is a dependable and faithful guide to greater 
financial security. More are learning it every day. 


*The Pilot guarantees 24%—is now paying 4%—and has never paid less 
than 4% in all its 50 years. 
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Has Leeds Paid His Premium? 


This is a true story. 


It’s about a salesman . . . a life insurance salesman. This parti- 


cular life insurance salesman might be pursuing his career with almost any 


good life insurance company anywhere—but it just so happens that he 


chose the Phoenix Mutual. 


Like many true stories, this one stretches the imagination a little— 


perhaps a bit more than if it were being told under the convenient label 


of fiction. 


The hospital room was oppressively 
quiet. The patient lay motionless on his 
bed—his mind groping wildly for con- 
sciousness—yet, at the same time, fight- 
ing reality to gain relief from the dull 
pain. 

A scant twenty-four hours before, 
he had been rushed through the city’s 
streets—sirens blaring a familiar warn- 
ing to all that tragedy had struck. 

The appendix turned out to be gan- 
grenous. It had ruptured . . . and peri- 
tonitis had set in. The operation was 
immediate. 

The silence of the room was cau- 
tiously disturbed . . . a visitor. He 
was the boss . . . a Phoenix Mutual 


* * 


Long evening hours of patient persuasion 
to compel a father to do something he logi- 
rally can’t do without ... a 20-mile drive 
in the pouring rain to avoid a “final day of 
grace” calamity . . . endless, painstaking 
paper work to extract the last penny of 
income from a pitifully small insurance 


manager ... dropping by to see “one 
of his boys” who had come uncomfort- 
ably close to being a statistic. 

He tiptoed to the patient’s side. 
There was a flicker of recognition from 
the silent form. The manager hesitated 
amoment .. . then spoke. 

“Is there anything I can do to help 
you out?” he asked. 

The patient stirred. Through eyes 
half closed with pain—lapsing back and 
forth between consciousness and unre- 
ality—he replied. 

“Yes, there is one thing . . . will 
you check to see if Leeds paid his pre- 
mium? This is his last day of grace!” 

* * 
program . . . tragic hours spent with the 
widow at a time when her life insurance 


man is her only true friend . . . all these 
and many more. 


Isn’t this the real story of the life insurance 
man? 
« . 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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MANHATTAN 
FEATURES | 


Here are 


IUST G6 of BI 
Manhattan Life 


Features 


ANNUITIES — all are 
PARTICIPATING. 


OVERWEIGHTS AND UNDERWEIGHTS: 
Liberal Treatment. 
See our Height and Weight Table. 


TerM Pans for applicants to and 
including AcE 64. 


FamILy INCOME 
AND HoME PROTECTION RIDERs: 
Participating and Convertible. 


WalveR OF PREMIUM BENEFIT 
included without specific extra charge 
in all standard policy issues whether 
applicant is a man or a woman. 
Effective to Age 60. 


New, INCREASED Non-MEDICAL 


Limits apply to men and women. 


Ask us for a copy of 


‘|| “ST MANHATTAN LIFE 


| FEATURES” 


| It will bring you 


up-to-date on all 
that The Manhattan 
Life offers. 


LIFE | 









Home Office: 120 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 









































Training, Supervision, Joint Field 


Work for New Agents 


By JosEpH S. FLANAGAN 


Branch Manager, Bowes & Joseph Agency 
New England Mutual Life, Hackensack, N. J. 


This article has to do with training, 
supervision and joint field work as ap- 
plied to new agents. 

I'll start by commenting on training 
needed to get the new agent into produc- 
tion immediately. 


Training 
Work as Applied to New Agents 


Our initial training period consists of 
two weeks in the agency office during 
which the supervisor personally tutors 
the new agent in accordance with a care- 
fully constructed training schedule. The 
ten-day schedule starts at 9 o’clock and 
runs until 5 o’clock, covering seven 50- 
minute periods daily with a ten-minute 
break. During this training period the 
supervisor receives no ’phone calls or 
other interruptions, but concentrates on 
intensive training. 

The purpose of this basic course is: 
(1) to ground the new agent in funda- 
mentals for the State Licensing exam- 
ination; (2) to develop prospecting and 
selling skills; (3) to develop a good tele- 
phone approach. 


Learns Four Package Sales Interviews 


The new agent is required to learn 
prospecting and selling sales tracks on 
an organized basis. He learns four pack- 
age sales interviews: mortgage, educa- 
tional, juvenile and savings plan (retire- 
ment.) He is taught to conduct a simple 
social security programming interview; 
a simple business insurance fact-finding 
interview on sole proprietors and small 
partnerships. Also, he concentrates on a 
referred lead talk and an endless chain 
prospecting talk. 

During the training period the trainee 
receives a written assignment each eve- 
ning from our basic training course, 
career underwriting. The first week’s as- 
signments are fundamentals, rate book 
drills and sales tracks. The second 
week’s accent is on prospecting with a 
view toward joint field work for the third 
week. 

During this third week the new agent 
is taken into the field with the super- 
visor and he is helped develop the 
Twenty-Ten Two and Twenty Plan. 
(This is the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association’s formula for new 
agents—20 calls, 10 interviews, two sales 
and 20 prospects for the next week.) 
Care is taken to mould solid work habits. 





Joseph S. Flanagan 


Mr. Flanagan entered life insur- 
ance on a debit in 1937. In World 
War II he served three and a half 
years in the Armed Forces. Upon 
returning from the service he be- 
came an agent for New England Mu- 
tual Life and after two years in the 
field was made a supervisor. Two 
years ago he was promoted to be a 
branch manager. In those two years 
|he has developed a $2,000,000 unit 
|and has helped a number of men en- 
|ter the life insurance field. 











The monthly control record is posted 
after each call. At the end of each day 
the value of the day in dollars and cents 
is reviewed. From the first day the agent 
is taught that as this is a commission 
business the value of each day in dollars 
and cents must be reckoned. From the 
first week to the 26th week the new 
agent studies Career Underwriting and 
submits lessons each week. These are 
personally corrected by his supervisor, 
graded and forwarded to the home office 





JOSEPH S. FLANAGAN 


for credit towards the Career Under- 
writing diploma. 


Weekly Clinics 


A weekly clinic is held during which 
time the agent demonstrates his pros- 
pecting and selling skills. He is graded 
and a record of the grades is kept. 

At the end of six months the basic 
course, Career Underwriting, is com- 
pleted. If the new agent meets certain 
production qualifications, he is sent to 
our home office in Boston for a_two- 
week new agents training course. Upon 
his return to his agency, he begins study- 
ing advanced underwriting. He is ex- 
pected to complete that course in two 
years and enroll in CLU work. When- 
ever possible, a pre-training schedule is 
set up. a 

Supervision 

To enable the supervisor to know ex- 
actly what the new agent is doing, first 
to be considered is the Monthly Con- 
trol Book. This book is inspected weekly 
and the Weekly Reporting Form is com- 
pleted and detached and submitted at 
the regular weekly meeting which is held 
at 9 o'clock each Monday morning. This 
Weekly Reporting Form summarizes the 
number of calls, interviews and _ sales 
with a daily breakdown as to type. Next, 
there is the “In The Mill” form. This 
consists of cases in the mill, including 
name, amount, type and premium. 
Among other things it shows cases where 
a medical is to be taken, and those cases 
which the agent expects to close during 
the coming week. 

Thus, the supervisor has a check on 
the stage of development of each case. 
By a weekly check and discussion with 
the agent he can watch the flow of cases 
from suspect to prospect to client. Also, 
there is a “Cash Commission Form,” on 
which the agent gives the name of each 
case and the actual amount of cash com- 
mission which will be paid thereon. This 
form serves to remind the new agent 
that ours is a commission business and 
impels him from the very first to earn 
more in cash commissions than he draws. 
The three forms described above are 
those which the agent completes and 
turns into the supervisor each Monday 
morning. There is also a form completed 
by the supervisor which completes and 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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The First and Only Complete 


EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT PLAN 


specially designed for Small Business Firms! 













FLEXIBLE * ADAPTABLE * ECONOMICAL « EFFICIENT 












It’s MONY MODULE 


Im re) 
A Multiprotection Plan — ii Advantages 
and it’s Completely New! 





























ans for sm 


MONY Module offers combinations of: ; for less cost 
firms, all business 


1. Retirement pension for the employee. 
2. Death benefits for his dependents. 


3. Income to his widow to supplement Social 
Security. 





4. Disability income for the employee. 


5. Hospital and surgical benefits for the em- 
ployee and his family. 


The word ‘‘Module’”’ means “unit.’’ The 
Module Plan is made up of a combination of 
basic units of insurance and pension benefits. 
It’s a “build-your-own, unit-by-unit” plan 
under which businessmen choose the benefits 
they want, and pay only for the benefits they 





choose. 
Mutual Of New York 
Hits a Tremendous Market! proudly offers this new product 
Until the invention of MONY Module, there through its Field Underwriters. 





was no comprehensive employee-benefit plan 
especially designed for small firms—a market 


which has expanded greatly in recent years. Muw AL 6- Niew Yorx 


Group insurance and annuities—so widely “FIRST IN AMERICA” oa 
used by larger organizations—do not ade- The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York NI 

. d 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
quately meet the need in a small firm. And se ii teehee ocala J | * 
pension trust retirement plans for such 
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“The Complete Circle of Personal Protection” 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
SURGERY 


LIFE ° 
HOSPITALIZATION ° 


Per 


——— 


Opportunities in the 48 States and District of Columbia 
Send for the details of our agency contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


S. ROBERT RAUWOLF, Agency Vice-President 


209 S. LaSalle Street e Chicago 4, Illinois 




















New and Progressive 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM COUPLED WITH 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


ACCIDENT - HEALTH - HOSPITALIZATION 


PROTECTION CREATES GOOD-WILL - - - 


The Priceless Ingredient Necessary for Success with... 
Policyholders, Agency Representatives and Company 


* . * 


Interesting Agency Contracts Available to Good Producers 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 
M. O. Doolittle, President P. E. Tumblety, First Vice President 



































THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


wereree a. 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


e¢ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 
benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


¢ Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company . . . Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program Offers 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


c. G. ASHBROOK, 
Executive Vice President 
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Mr. Whittemore is a former presi- 
dent of Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton and at one time was Tax Commis- 
sioner for New Hampshire. He was a 



























































Shelburne 


LAURENCE F. WHITTEMORE 


pioneer in New England aviation, or- 
ganizing the North East Air Lines with 
Amelia Earhart, Paul Collins and Samuel 
}. Solomon. He is president of the New 
England Council, and is a trustee of 
Kimball Union Academy and the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. He is on 
the board of directors of Suncook Mills, 
New England Power Co., Connecticut 
River Power Co., St. Maurice Power 
Co., Rumford Press, Guarantee Co. of 
North America and Peerless Casualty 
Co. 


William John Meinel 
William John Meinel, a director of 
Fidelity Mutual Life, is chairman of the 
board, Heintz Manufacturing Co., steel 
fabricators. He was a member of the 
Industry Advisory Committee of War 





WILLIAM JOHN MEINEL 


Production Board; and chairman, Stamp- 
ing Advisory Board of the O.P.A. He 
was formerly a director in Associated 
Hospital Service of Philadelphia, of 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, and 
of Philadelphia State Hospital. Currently, 
he is a director of John B. Stetson Hat 
Co., Temple’s Research Institute, the 
York Corporation, Federal Reserve Bank 


of America and is chairman of the board 
of Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
He is a trustee of Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science and of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Theodore L. Storer 


Theodore L. Storer, a director of Co- 
lumbian National, is president of R. M. 
Bradley Co., Inc., a 66-year-old Boston 
realty and property management firm 
with offices and properties in New York, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Superior and Seattle as well as in the 
3oston area. He is an officer or trustee 








Fabian Bachrach 
THEODORE L. STORER 


of 38 trusts and corporations and is on 
investment boards of Harvard Trust Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., and Charlestown Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston. 

Mr. Storer has been active in local 
and New England Boy Scouts councils, 
both as president of Cambridge Council 
and executive committeeman of New 
England Councii. Part of each summer 
is spent by him visiting Scout camps. 
He has been chairman of Cambridge 
YMCA and of Maritime Academy Board 
of Commissioners. He is president of 
Cambridge Community Services. At 
Stratford, N. H., he has a 3,000 acre 
tract in which modern forestry methods 
are employed. He is a committeeman of 
Society for Preservation of New Hamp- 
shire forests. 


Policy Dividends 

Dividends to policyholders in 1952 in- 
creased to a new high of $766 million, 
according to the Fact Book. This was 
half again as much as similar payments 
in 1946. The increase, however, was 
largely a reflection of the larger volume 
of insurance outstanding, rather than 
increased dividend schedules. Life insur- 
ance policy dividends are not dividends 
in the same sense as those paid on 
stocks, but are, in effect, refunds paid 
to owners of participating insurance to 
adjust cost to actual experience. About 
70% of U.S. life insurance is participat- 
ing. 

While more of these policy dividends 
are used to pay policy premiums than 
for any other purpose, a large and grow- 
ing portion is being left at interest. In 
1952, policyholders left at interest $223 
million or 29% of the year’s total divi- 
dends. The accumulated total of divi- 
dends and interest thus set aside was 
$1.7 billion at the end of 1952. 

In addition to the 29% of the 1952 
dividends left at interest, 34% was ap- 
plied toward premiums, 19% was taken 
in cash and 18% was used to add insur- 
ance. 
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Irving Brunstrom 


(Continued from Page 46) 


funds situation, if that seemed practica- 
ble. As a result of its study, this com- 
mittee drafted an “Unclaimed Funds Act 
for Life Insurance Companies” which, in 
the committee’s opinion, was fair to both 
companies and states and which, if en- 
acted, would remove most of the 
troublesome problems otherwise sure to 
arise. 

A primary objective was to avoid con- 
flicting claims between states. A minor- 
ity of the Supreme Court, in Justice 
Jackson’s dissent in the Moore case, and 
in Justice Frankfurter’s dissent in a 
later case, Standard Oil Company v. 
New Jersey, had recognized that “The 
Constitution ought not to be placed in 
an unseemly light by suggesting that 
the constitutional rights of the several 
states depend on, and are terminated by, 
a race of diligence.” The “pattern” act 
drafted by the committee therefore pro- 
vided for the establishment of jurisdic- 
tion over unclaimed funds by only one 
state, which is the state of the last 
known address of the person entitled to 
the funds, according to the records of 
the company. If this basis of jurisdic- 
tion were adopted throughout the coun- 
try, no “race of diligence” could occur. 
A desirable side effect would also be ac- 
complished, in that those states not hav- 
ing many large life companies domiciled 
in them could take custody of a share 
of the unclaimed funds determined by 
the number of persons entitled to such 
funds whose last known address was in 
the state. 

After Funds Are Turned Over to State 


The “pattern” act continued by de- 
fining exactly what would be included 
within the “unclaimed funds” to be 
turned over to the state, and made pro- 
vision that after money had been paid 
over the life company would be relieved 
by the state of all liability as to such 
funds. While such assurances were nec- 
essary, it was also felt (and the “pat- 
tern” act so provided) that, as a matter 
of good policyholder and general public 
relations, a life company should be per- 
mitted to make payment directly to a 
person entitled to such funds, even 
though payment had already been made 
to the state. The company would there- 
after be reimbursed by the state. 

The act drafted by the committee also 
recommended certain administrative 
safeguards and procedures, although it 
realized that constitutional or statutory 
impediments to such procedures might 
make the adoption of these provisions 
impractical in a specific state. 


Dean Havighurst Proposal 


When Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania incor- 
porated into their laws the basic prin- 
ciples of the “pattern” act, it led to a 
pleasant sense of security which one 
authority on the subject expressed in 
these words: “Is the Unclaimed Funds 
Problem Solved? Apparently so for the 
present. Apparently also for the future 
—at least so long as the presently de- 
veloped pattern of legislation is adhered 
to.” However, at this point, in 1951, 
Dean Havighurst of the Northwestern 
University Law School, in Chicago, sug- 
gested to the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
that a Uniform Disposition of Unclaimed 
Property Act be drafted, on the ground 
that “The experience of the few states 
having comprehensive legislation has 
shown that the revenues are certainly 
significant enough to merit the expense 
and time of procuring.” 

The Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws adopted Dean Havighurst’s pro- 
posal, and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a uniform act. The com- 
mittee has now progressed to a “Second 
Tentative Draft” which we have been 
privileged to examine through the cour- 
tesy of Dean E. Blythe Stason of the 
University of Michigan Law School, 
chairman of the Special Committee. The 
introductory commentary states there 


Life Insurance Dollars Gaining in Value 


In The Gold Book of 1951 it was pointed out that while the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar meant that life insurance proceeds would buy 
less, inflation cycles have always spent their force in time, prices dropped 
and life insurance money would correspondingly gain in purchasing power. 

Under the inflationary money planning of a Government administration 
seeking for years to set up an illusory “Welfare State,” life insurance pro- 
ducers have had to meet and overcome the idea in the mind of many people 
that money put into life insurance would be worth less when paid at maturity 
because of the shrinking value of the dollar. The article in The Gold Book 
of 1951 pointed out that the many inflationary periods of the past always 
came to an end in time and that this one would also. 

It is now clear that inflation has already passed its peak, that prices are 
falling, that the dollar is recovering its purchasing power. It follows then 
that life insurance purchased with the dollars of 1953 will be worth more as 
proceeds on maturity, as was pointed out in The Gold Book of 1951. 





are two reasons why a uniform act is 
desirable: first, a carefully drafted uni- 
form act to present the best available 
practices in the field will render a valu- 
able service; second, “another and very 
important reason” is that the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Connecticut Mutual v. Moore and 
Standard Oil Co. v. New Jersey cases 
taken together “obviously open the door 
to multiple liability, and one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for a uniform act covering 
the subject matter is the elimination of 
this possibility.” 


Justice Jackson’s Opinion 


When it is considered that the joint 
ALC-LIAA committee, composed of life 
insurance experts, needed two years to 
formulate a satisfactory and workable 
“pattern” act, it is not surprising that 
the second draft of a uniform act cov- 
ering all types of tangible and intangible 
unclaimed property should fall short of 
perfection. In fact, it is a matter for 
admiration that a group not composed 
of life insurance men should display the 


grasp of fundamentals shown by the 
Special Committee. 

Many drafts of the ALC-LIAA act 
were made before the basis of jurisdic- 
tion finally agreed upon was worded in 
final form. As Justice Jackson said, in 
his dissenting opinion in the Moore case, 
there are at least seven types of “con- 
tacts” with a transaction which might 
give a state reason to lay claim to un- 
claimed funds: “(1) It is the state in 
which the insured has died or where 
some other contingency occurred which 
brought the claim to maturity. (2) It is 
the state in which the beneficiary al- 
ways has resided and was last known 
to reside. (3) It is the state of a proved 
later and longer residence of the in- 
sured. (4) It is the state to which both 
the insured and beneficiary removed and 
resided after the policy was taken out 
in New York. (5) It is the state of 
actual permanent domicile, as opposed to 
mere residence in New York of the in- 
sured and the beneficiary. (6) It is the 
state of actual delivery of the policy, 
though it was ‘issued for delivery’ in 
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Three things 
we believe 


1. Clients should get the best that the market affords. 


2. Continental agents should broker business to other companies. 
(We do have surplus, pleasingly often.) 


3. Agents of other companies should broker business to Conti- 
nental. (If advantageous to client and broker, not elsewise.) 


...- Quoted from “Message to Brokers” by 
Doctor Harry W. Dingman, author of “Risk 
Appraisal” and other widely used books. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“Message to Brokers” 


Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Associated with Continental Casualty Company—Transpor- 
tation Insurance Company—United States Life Insurance 
Company —A National Institution writing all forms of Acci- 
dent and Health, Life Insurance, Casualty, Surety Bonds, 
Inland Marine, Fire and Allied Coverages 
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New York. (7) It is the state where the 
claim is payable and where funds for its 
discharge are and at all times have been 
located.” 


Only One State Entitled to the Money 


The ALC—LIAA committee, after ex- 
haustive consideration, finally decided 
that the best solution lay in permitting 
a state to require payment to it of un- 
claimed funds in those instances where 
the last known address, according to the 
records of such company, of the per- 
son entitled to the funds was within that 
state. However, if a person other than 
the insured or annuitant was entitled to 
the funds and the address of that per- 
son was not known to the company, or 
if it was not certain what person was 
entitled to the funds, then it would be 
presumed that the last known address 
of the person entitled to the funds was 
the same as the last known address of 
the insured or annuitant. 

If this criterion is used, only one state 
can be entitled to the moneys. No “race 
of diligence” can ensue to see what state 
can demand the moneys first. On the 
other hand, the proposed uniform act 
in its present form is almost certain to 
cause such a race, because its basis for 
jurisdiction is a double one. It would 
establish a presumption of abandonment 
as to all amounts falling within cer- 
tain categories held by domestic corpora- 
tions, without regard to the residence or 
domicile of the person entitled to the 
funds, or held by foreign corporations, if 
the corporate records indicate that the 
last known address of the person en- 
titled to the funds is in the state in 
question, or, if such address is unknown, 
if the last known address of the insured 
or annuitant is in the state in question. 
By thus giving two states jurisdiction, 
trouble is almost assured, even though 
in a later section of the proposed act 
an attempt is made to lessen this pos- 
sibility. 


A Workable Law Wanted 


Under these circumstances it is fortu- 
nate that the special committee drafting 
the uniform act has shown a willingness 
to listen to suggestions from interested 
persons. There are various other changes 
in the proposed act, mainly of a tech- 
nical nature, which should be considered 
by the special committee, and it is antici- 
pated that suggestions on these points 
will be communicated to the committee. 
It is evident that the committee is 
conscientiously trying to draft a work- 
able law which will present as few op- 
portunities for trouble as possible, and 
while it would be extremely desirable 
that certain other portions of the pro- 
posed act should be amended, it is only 
on a few cardinal points that amendment 
is almost essential from the viewpoint of 
the life insurance business. 

The first of these is that only one 
state should be allowed to make a de- 
mand for unclaimed funds. The second 
is that the funds to be paid over should 
be defined clearly. The third essential to 
a good law is that life companies should 
be protected against a possibility that 
they might have to pay twice, once to 
a state and a second time to a policy- 
holder, annuitant or beneficiary who ap- 
pears and makes a claim after payment 
to a state. Accompanying this type of 
possible double liability is another, that 
a life insurance company should not be 
included within both a general unclaimed 
funds or escheat law of a state, and 
also to an unclaimed funds law which is 
applicable specifically to life companies. 
All of these objectives and many minor 
points are attained by the “pattern” law 
drafted by the ALC-LIAA committee. 

By the time the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws approve the final 
draft of their Uniform Act on Disposition 
of Unclaimed Property, it is to be hoped 
that this proposed law will cover the sub- 
ject in a way satisfactory to the life 
insurance business. Little things affect 
public relations, and an unclaimed funds 
law which is an irritant to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, to the state govern- 
ments, as well as to life companies, 
might lessen in some measure the high 
esteem accorded the life insurance busi- 
ness. 
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The Prone RULE COMPANY 


Xi COMMISSION on 15 leading contracts. MONEY-MAKING SALES PACKAGES. New! PACKAGED TRAINING PLANS. New! Amaz- 
(ss term vested renewals. Cash bonus Colorful! Dynamic! Plus a new, easy-to- ingly simple! Easy to use! A quick 
and extra renewals to your agents for use Brain-Book and Brain-Kit. Your money-maker for new or old agents! 


recommending new agents. agents can't miss! 


for Other Reasons-INQUIRIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL aa TO RI ES: 





Carl Mitcheltree, Pres, 
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Opportunities open in 
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“I shall light a candle of un- 


derstanding in thine heart, 


which shall not be put out.” 


These words from The Apocyrypha, may 


not have been in Clarence Axman’s mind 
when he began to chronicle the affairs of the 


insurance industry 40 years ago. 


But they seem to us now to be as descrip- 
tive of his labors for our business as any words 


that could be spoken. 


He has truly “lighted a candle of under- 
standing” through his great works. It shall not 


be put out. 


Great American Reserve 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Dallas, Texas 


GLEN WALLACE 


Agency Vice-President 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE 


President 


























As a leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field, we invite comparisons of 
benefits .. . of premiums . .. of service. 
But we especially welcome your atten- 
tion to the manner in which we treat the 
policyholder. 


rue Hed Ravenel 


INSURANCE 
WORCESTER 2, 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank L. Harrington 
Edward R. Hodgkins 


ON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS eo LIFE « GROUP * 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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36 DOVER RD. PHONE 2-9295 


John P. Sayers of Springfield, Ohio, a 
special agency builder of Columbus Mu- 
tual Life, has begun an unique and in- 
teresting new program of outdoor adver- 
tising which he created and_ financed 
himself. 

On July 25 six signs were erected in 
key locations; one illuminated board 
square in the middle of town and five 
on the roads approaching Springfield. 
The billboards are 15 feet by 30 feet in 
size. A reproduction of the billboard is 
shown on this page. 

His July 25 showing included one illu- 
minated downtown sign and five other 
panels. On August 25 and September 25 
he began showing an illuminated and 
three regular panels and on October 25 
will have some more of these outdoor dis- 
plays, one of which will be in Urbana, 
Ohio. In anticipation of Christmas, there 
will be six board displays erected on 
November 25. 

When the Ohio State Fair opened in 
Columbus on August 27 two of the 
Sayers signs greeted motorists riding to 
Columbus. His illuminated downtown 
sign is currently adjacent to the new 


Diplomat’s Son Sells Life 


Insurance in Puerto Rico 
Mario Pinedo, son of a diplomat and 
educated in European countries, joined 
the Puerto Rican branch of Colonial Life 
in 1952. Educated at University of Brus- 
sels with an international law degree he 
speaks Spanish, French, English, Italian 
and German. 

During his military service he studied 
aviation and was discharged as a reserve 
captain in the Air Force. In 1940 he 
became a salesman with Corporacion 
Commercial Boliviana, S.A., representa- 
tives of General Motors, Allis Chalmers, 
Goodyear, General Paints and other 
lines for Republic of Bolivia. 

In 1946 when he was sales manager he 
accepted an appointment as Consul Gen- 
eral in San Francisco. Later, deciding 
to establish himself permanently in the 
United States, he worked in San Fran- 
cisco as a factory representative for 
General Paint Corp., making business 
trips to Mexico and the Caribbean area. 
His next move was into life insurance 
with the Colonial. 


Springfield Fire Department’s building, 
now under construction. 

Mr. Sayers’ monthly rental cost for the 
illuminated billboard is $40.52. Regular 
billboards cost $23.83 per month. Each 
two-color poster costs an additional $9.87 
in lots of 20. Thus, his July 25 posting 
ran $218.87. 

At first he thought he’d have people 
calling him to buy insurance as a result 
of the billboards. While that has not 
happened yet, the displays have added to 
his prestige. 

He is president of the Springfield Life 
Underwriters Association and has been 
asked to run for a City Council post in 
November, 1954. 


Life Insurance Purchases 


More new life insurance was purchased 


by U. S. families in 1952 than in any 
year in the history of life insurance, ac- 
cording to the Fact Book. The year’s 
purchases were more than twice those 
of 1945; three times the 1940 total. 

The $34.4 billion bought in 1952 was 
more than the total ownership of life 
insurance in the United States in any 
year prior to 1920 


MARIO PINEDO 
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MARKET WISE... 
MARKET READY 


Here’s the latest in Great-West Life’s aids to organized selling 


















—a new Sales Guide to Business Life Insurance. This prac- 
tical and comprehensive approach to Business Life Insurance 
planning puts potent power behind the sales efforts of Com- 
pany representatives. 

The Sales Guide to Business Life Insurance and all the related 
material is another example of how Great-West Life is alert 
to the changing needs of business and ready with help and 
support for its field men. 
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Senne 

AGENCIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST TO SERVE YOU: Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, O.; 
Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; Mt. Vernon, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Callif.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Beverly Hills, Calif.— and in all principal Cities of Canada. 
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A Letter of Gratitude From a Widow 


When the New York Life was 
gathering material for its 1952 an- 
nual report its officers were so much 
impressed by a letter it had received 
from Mrs. A. P. Pogreba, Jr., a 
beneficiary, that it gave this letter a 
three-page spread in the report. The 
agent in the case was John Kosen1 
of Butte, Montana, whose picture ap- 
pears on this page. He has been v ith 
the company since December 1, 1946, 
led the company’s Montana branch 
in paid applications for 1949 and in 
1952 qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. The letter, which was 
unsolicited, reads as follows: 


For a number of years I’ve read your 
periodic advertisements in various maga- 
which had a clear-cut mes- 
but which did not seem 
However, the page titled 
“Measure of Devotion” which is appear- 
ing in current magazines hit home with 
a tremendous impact, not so much be- 
cause the circumstances are identical but 


zines—ads 
sage, certainly, 
to concern me. 


iebaese, all of a sudden, I am in the 
same position as the widow of your 
advertisement. Therefore, I should like 
to tell you a little of my own story, 
and how very much I owe to your 
company. 


Circumstances of the Sale 


I am 28. My husband was 29. We had 
a daughter who was four and a half. 
There was the usual amount of encum- 
brances, including a home which would 
be ours in about 15 years. Both my 
husband and myself carried life insur- 
ance in a fair-sized amount, but we 
considered ourselves “insurance poor” 
as so many young couples imagine them- 
selves to be. 

In 1948 our names as likely insurance 
prospects were suggested to your Butte 
agent, John Kosena, and he called on us 
to explain the benefits of insurance as 
future protection for ourselves and our 
family. At the time we felt it impos- 
sible to take on additional insurance 
premiums, but Mr. Kosena’s suggestions 
were so plausible that my husband felt 
it would be unwise to refuse a policy for 
himself. After that, we paid the pre- 
miums and proceeded to other matters, 
naturally not realizing that the policy 
we “hadn’t needed” would become so im- 
portant in such a short time. 


Husband Killed in Accident 


In October of this year my husband 
was killed in a tragic accident in Butte. 
You can understand the terrible shock 
and loss to me and our daughter better 
than anyone. But the “measure of de- 
votion” of my husband certainly became 
immediately apparent because one of the 
first callers the day of the accident was 
Johnny Kosena, who has become our 
neighbor as well as our good friend. 
He had spent his few free hours work- 
ing on a plan of living for us, based upon 

the New York Life insurance carried by 
my husband, as well as taking into con- 
sideration the other sources of income 
that I, as widow, could reasonably ex- 
pect to have for practically the rest of 
mv life. His sympathy and understand- 
ing at a time when I was almost un- 
able to think for myself went far beyond 
his position as our insurance agent, and 
I shall never be able to express my grati- 
tude properly to him or his company. 


Had Many Plans for the Future 


Young as he was at his death, my 
husband lived completely for his 'fam- 
ily, and he never forgot the so-called 
“little things” any more than he neg- 
lected the “big things” like insurance. 
which will enable me now to go ahead 
on at least part of the plans we had 
made. 

Al and I had made hundreds of plans 


financial aspect. Our daughter’s educa- 
tion is assured. the home will be ours free 
and clear of debt, and I have the comfort 
of knowing that our future is secure. 


Hopes Other Young Couples Will Insure 


If there were only some way to make 
other young couples see the wisdom of 
insurance protection! Not all widows 
are past the age of 40, certainly, and the 
young women with children to raise de- 
serve the same protection I now am re- 
ceiving. In my home city of Butte, 
the problem of insufficient insurance 
protection is particularly marked. The 
mines constitute the main source of 
occupation, and mining is notoriously 
hazardous. Accidents such as the one 
which took my husband’s life are not 
rarities, and there are many other young 
women left widows at an early age, just 
as I have been, but they are completely 
lacking in adequate financial protection 
to go on living independent of outside 
help. For these women, I have nothing 
but the deepest sympathy, but at the 
same time, I rather imagine these same 





JOHN KOSENA 


for the future, because we hadn’t had a Frank Holliday, = 28-year-old dairy 
very long “past”, married just under six farmer of Harpursville, N. Y., who drove 
years. His main interest, though, was in’ an ammunition truck with General 
seeing to it that his family was provided George Patton’s troops in World War 
for, whatever might happen. Since he ht . : 
was very able with tools, he had done II, was wounded in action but came back 
a considerable amount of work on our. alive. On January 29, 1953, he was in- 
home, and we had planned to add an stantly killed in a highway accident. 
extra room, as well as redecorate in When Holliday came out of the serv- 
the house itself. Of course, the zest and. és 
pleasure of carrying out those plans have 1C€ he bought 75 acres of farm land and 
diminished because he won’t be there to 30 head of thoroughbred cattle; built 
and improved the farm until it became 
one of the best looking in his area. In 


share them, but the means to carry them 
out he had attended to in such a way [ ; 
1950 he purchased $5,247 of retirement 


that I’ll never have to worry about the 














“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1952 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 
= 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Over One Billion Dollars Insurance in Force 


*From published statistical reports 














women are the ones who balked at their 
husband’s buying insurance when the 
agent came to call. It’s awfully easy to 
wait until next pay-day or next year 
to set up an adequate life insurance pro- 
gram, But as I have had clearly demon- 
strated so recently, next pay-day might 
not come, much less next year. 


Praises Agent 


I am very proud of our association 
with the New York Life, and immensely 
grateful to a company which has on its 
staff of agents such a man as John 
Kosena. His reputation in Butte is an 
enviable one, as hosts of friends and 
neighbors will prove. It is a wonderful 
feeling to know that his able hand js 
guiding my own future, and that of the 
innumerable policy-holders to whom he 
has sold insurance. 

This letter, then, is my thank-you for 
making it possible for me to face a 
future which could have been terribly 
dark and uncertain, had it not been for 
Tohn Kosena, who is certainly one of the 
“good men to know.” 


Gen. Patton Soldier Wounded in 
Europe; Dies Herein Milk Truck 


income. In 1952 he applied to C. Ivan 
Greenmun, Penn Mutual, Binghamton, 
for $10,000, paid a premium of $399.90 on 
January 18, was examined on January 
21 and killed five days later. Death no- 
tices arrived at home office before final 
papers were in. Wife will receive income 
from $20,000 for the rest of her life. 
Mr. Holliday, who had a wife and two 
young children, died in his farm milk 
truck when the front was smashed by 
a skidding trailer-truck on a curving icy 
snow covered road. Rounding a curve 
the truck driver tried to avoid the stalled 
car and jack-knifed hitting both cars. 
Holliday’s truck was swung around and 
apparently he died instantly. 


Letter From Widow 


A letter to Mr. Greenmun from the 
widow, said in part: 

“Little did my husband realize when, 
at your earnest solicitation on January 
19 he applied for a new policy of $10,000 
with the double indemnity clause that 
this would mature as an accidental death 
claim in less than a week from the date 
of his examination and that $20,000 
would be paid so soon by your company. 

“Our children, Marjorie, 5, and Bill, 3, 
are too small to realize what this means 
at present, but as I wish to leave the 
proceeds of this contract as well as his 
other policies in your company with the 
company under the interest option they 
will be assured of higher education 
should they desire it. While no amount 
of money can take Frank’s place, it will 
help to smooth the way for his wife 
and children, which was the principal 
reason for applying for the insurance.” 





Three $64 Questions 


The three questions which the pros- 
pective buyer of insurance always asks 
are these: 

“What will my plan do for me if I 
live?” “What will my plan do for my 
dependents if I don’t live?” “What will 
my plan do if I have to quit saving 
after a few years?” 

The Kansas City Life says that if the 
answers to those questions is not clearly 
understood there may be some frustra- 
tion regarding the insurance. Continuing 
the company says in “Life-Line,” its 
agency publication : 

“Many retirement plans break down 
because they require the insured to save 
money systematically, invest the accumu- 
lated funds and then depend on the 
interest for a steady income. That is 
money management, says the company, 
not retirement. Money management 
presents many hazards.” 
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will To help the agent make more and larger sales with It’s why New England Mutual has developed one 
rife fewer and shorter interviews. This is a day-in, day-out of the most comprehensive training programs, helping 
. objective of New England Mutual. to stimulate sales at all levels. And it’s also why New 
England Mutual issues regular bulletins on new tax and 


It’s the primary target of this company’s extensive 
estate laws, along with suggested sales applications. 


national advertising, which reaches millions of readers 
oa in general, business and college magazines. It’s the This constant concern with its agents—helping to 

reason why New England Mutual designs and dis- turn their time into money—is probably why you fre- 
tributes a continuous flow of new promotion pieces, quently hear New England Mutual referred to as “the 
each keyed to a specific selling theme. insurance man’s life insurance company.” 


m NEW ENGLAND & MUTUAL 


A , 
a & / Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 































‘Tax Saving 


(Continued from Page 84) 


annuitant, then pays the principal 
amount of insurance at death. Such a 
transaction the estate of the 
insured annuitant by the amount in- 
vested in the combination and there is 
a very good chance that the insurance 
contract itself will not be subject to 
estate tax in the estate of the insured 
even though he paid the premium and 
subsequently assigned it. That is because 
a chain of cases holds that a contract 
of this sort is not an insurance contract 


reduces 


Small Community 
(Continued from Page 92) 


claim angle, but there again many new 
contacts, and new cases have been writ- 
ten as the result of satisfactory settle- 
ment of accident and health claims. I 
have tried with some success in dele- 
gating quite a bit of this claim work 
and other services to my office secretary, 
but I always personally deliver a claim 
check to the client if that is possible, 
finding it a most favorable time of stress- 
ing the importance of the coverage car- 
ried by the client and many times it 
results in acquiring new business. 


The Best Tonic 


It has been my observation that a 
great deal of the turnover in field per- 
sonnel in the life insurance business is 
due to discouragement more than any 
other factor. We know there are many 
disappointments and some of us are so 
constructed that we lose courage to 
carry on if we travel long distances be- 
tween actual completion of cases. I am 
one of those individuals and I have 
found that my greatest tonic is frequent 
sales. I have always felt in a better 
position mentally to contact my next 
prospect immediately after closing a case. 

I was privileged not long ago to hear 
am address by one of the great leaders 
of today in the life insurance field and 
he stressed in a very able manner the 
important position held by a salesman: 
that we all have something to sell and 
nothing happens until after the sale is 
made. That applies to the automobile 
salesman or the clothing salesman or 
any salesman who is trying to present 
his product to a prospect. So much de- 
pends upon his knowledge of his busi- 
ness. his understanding of the prospect’s 
problems, his approach and his sincerity 
in the presentation of a plan. Nothing 
happens until after the sale is made. 
The automobile is of no value sitting 
in a parking lot. It only becomes valu- 
able after someone is convinced he 
should own it and use it for the purpose 
for which it was built. A suit of clothes 
has value until someone buys and 
wears it for that is the reason for which 
it was made. The most elaborate pro- 
gram of life insurance prepared, after 
an extensive analysis of a man’s estate 
is of no value until that person decides 
to place it in action. A salesman should 
be proud of his calling if he is giving 
his full time and his heart to the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. We have 
grave responsibilities as agents in the 
life insurance field because we are at- 
tempting to present an intangible prod- 
uct to people in exchange for their dol-- 
lars in order that food and clothing and 
shelter may be provided for those near 
and dear to them in event of their 
death; in order that Mary and John 
may have the foundation of an education 
with which to earn their own living; in 
order that the client’s wife may be 
provided with funds necessary upon 
which to live a life of dignity and the 
opportunity of remaining as a close 
guardian of her children. Our success 
in this field is governed to a great ex- 
tent by how well we conduct our af- 
fairs, how we apply our knowledge in 
the solving of other people’s problems, 
and how well we render service. 


no 
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but an investment contract and must be 
viewed as such. 

Of course, a husband and wife, brother 
and sister or any such other combina- 
tion could use this investment with per- 
fect propriety and interesting results. 
For instance, each of them could pur- 
chase an annuity on his own life and 
each could then purchase the proper 
amount of insurance upon the life of 
the other. The result would be the pro- 
vision of an adequate tax-free or largely 
tax-free income while both persons lived 
and the provision of what should be 
entirely tax-exempt income upon the 
death of one of the insureds. Since the 


annuity ceases to exist at the moment 
of death, and the cash value of the in- 
surance policy on the life of the other 
is necessarily considerably less than the 
total amount invested, the estate tax 
liability of each of the parties to such 
an arrangement would be substantially 
reduced. 

Gifts of Property During Lifetime 

Annuities are also highly useful as 
part of an estate tax-saving plan. For 
example, gifts of income producing prop- 
erty can be made during life, thus re- 
moving that property from the taxable 
estate at death, and the income loss 
suffered by the donor offset by the in- 


vestment of another portion of his es. 
tate in annuities. A fair measure of the 
gift in cases of this sort is the net 
amount the donee would have inherited 
had the property been left to him at 
death, subject to estate tax. As an ex 
ample, take the case of an estate owner 
who plans to will $100,000, subject to an 


effective estate tax of 30%, to a daugh. | 


ter. Instead he could give that daughter 
the $70,000 of her net inheritance and 


use the remaining $30,000 to pay gift | 
taxes and to purchase an annuity on his | 


own life for his own benefit. If he had 
not used his gift tax-exemption pre. 


viously and chose not to split the gift | 


Pacific Mutual salutes the Field Underwriters of America who 


have this year earned the NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD, N.A.L.U.’s 


great co-operative contribution to the continuous betterment of 
et 


life insurance service. 


Representative of Pacific Mutual’s N.Q.A. corps are these out- 


standing men who have qualified for the Award throughout its nine 


years of functioning as the standard of good life insurance service. 


PAUL BURT 
Atlanta 
Georgia 


e Mutucl 


CHAS. F. LINDER 
Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma 


FRED L. HIRSCH 
Dallas 
Texas 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LIFE - 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH = 





RETIREMENT PLANS > 


M. OLIVER NIX 
Atlanta 
Georgia 
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with his spouse, the taxable gift would 
come to $37,000 ($70,000 less $30,000 ex- 
emption less $3,000 annual exclusion) and 
the gift tax would come to about $4,900. 
That leaves $25,000 to invest in an an- 
nuity. If he chose to split the gift and 
his spouse had not used her gift tax 
exemption previously, the taxable gift 
would be only $4,000. A 60-year-old man 
could obtain a 6.61% return on a life 
annuity basis. After taxes that would 
provide a spendable income that com- 
pares very favorably with that obtain- 
able on the $100,000 disposed of under 
the plan. The result is to remove from 
his taxable estate at death the amount 
of the gift, that paid in gift tax and 
that invested in the annuity, as the lat- 
ter ceases to exist upon his death. This 
sort of thing done consistently over a 
reasonably long period of years and tied 
in with the donee’s independent purchase 
of insurance upon the life of the donor 
can go a long way toward maintaining 
estates intact for future generations. 


Co-Author of New Tax Book 


JAMES C. WRIGGINS 


James C. Wriggins, attorney and ad- 
ministrator of employe benefit plans for 
Mutual Benefit Life, is co-author with 
George Byron Gordon of a new book 
published by Business Reports, Inc., 
bearing the title “Understanding Fed- 
eral Income Estate and Gift Taxes with 
Special Application to Insurance and 
Annuities.” 

A graduate of Princeton University 
and University of Newark School of 
Law, Mr. Wriggins was admitted to 
practice law in 1939. After a period of 
private practice he turned to the spe- 
cialized field of insurance law, business 
insurance, employe benefit plans, estate 
planning ‘and related problems of taxa- 
tion. He has actively participated in 
property and estate planning workshops 
and seminars throughout the country 
and has addressed various groups in the 
life insurance field, such as CLU chap- 
ters and general agency organizations 
on subjects in which he has specialized. 
He is also an instructor in insurance 
courses offered by Life Office Manage- 
ment Association and sponsored by Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. Formerly, he was in- 
structor with the School of Insurance, 
Insurance Society of New York and 
Upsala College. 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Nearly two-thirds of all life insurance 
owned in the United States is of the 
rdinary insurance type—that bought 
by individuals, usually in units of $1,000 
or more, according to the Fact Book of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. Pur- 
chases of new Ordinary life insurance 
in 1952, also nearly two-thirds of total 
life insurance purchases, were at a rec- 
ord $21.8 billion. The average size policy 
of this type bought in the year was 
$2,160, one-third larger than ten years 
ago, 


Uses Dailies and 


Trade Journals 

Discussing the advertising of Postal 
Life, Paul Duling, director of sales pro- 
motion department, said to The Gold 
Book: 

“Since the Postal Life operates only 
in New York and Connecticut, and its 
business is gained largely through brok- 
ers and surplus writers, its advertising 
program is concentrated in newspapers 
and trade journals. 

“A very successful newspaper adver- 
tising campaign was run this year in 


some of the communities where Postal 
operates. The ads featured Postal policy- 
holders in their everyday lives, at home 
and in the office. Large pictures showed 
the policyholders playing with their 
children, putting them to bed, standing 
outside a firm’s office, and even going 
over proposals inside the local Postal 
agency. Each ad featured a different 
life situation to suggest the needs that 
life insurance can cover. Postal found 
this ‘editorial’ style of advertising that 
blends into the over-all look of the local 
newspaper very popular with its field 
force and effective in sales. 

“In addition to trade journal ads which 


are merchandised through reprints and 
mention in the house organ, Postal has 
an active direct mail advertising pro- 
gram aimed at brokers and surplus 
writers.” 


Primary Need Is Neglected 

Meyer H. Goldstein, CLU, a: manager 
of Equitable Society in New York, says 
that in the personal market a prospect 
may be ready to buy a retirement in- 
come policy for himself when his pri- 
mary need is for death coverages during 
the acute dependency period of his 
minor children. 
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For Your Surplus BUSINESS INSURANCE, 


PENSIONS, PROFIT-SHARING PLANS, SEE CM 


Use of income settlements guaranteed by con- 
tract to corporations and partnerships 


Individualized home office proposal service and 


special help on difficult cases 


6 
7 
Flexibility of CM change of plan clause 8 
9 


“Combination” plans available (with deposit ad- 
ministration by CM on pension plans if desired ) 


Facts, Figures, Proposals gladly furnished. 


Albany 1, N. Y., James T. Purves, 75 State St. 

Albuquerque, N. M., Timothy B. Ingwersen, 
121 East 7 Ave. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., P. Bealy Smith, 
Citizens & ‘sates Bank Bldg. 

Baltimore 1, Md., Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., 
307 North Charles St. 

Birmingham 3, Ala., Stewart H. 
Bre-yn-Marx Bldg. 

Bosto- 9, Mass., Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., 50 Congress St. 


Welch, Jr., 


Boste 49, Mass., Rob’t. B. Whittemore, 82 Devonshire St. 


Bridgeport 3, Conn., Harry E. Duffy, 
as ae -City Trust Co. Bldg. 
Buffalo 2 Fae O'Bannon, Vitserty Bank Bldg. 
Ch arlotte y , Philip F. 
Chicago 3, Ti ©. C. 
Chicago 2, Ill., Henry C. Hunken, 1 North LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill., James F. Ramsey, Field Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, O., James H. Farrar, Carew Tower 
Cleveland 14, O., Harry H. Kail, Leader Bldg. 
Columbus 15, O., Victor K. Miller, Beggs Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Tex., Everett F. White, 107 North Field St. 
Davenport, la., Paul C. Otto, Davenport Bank Bldg. 
Decatur, Ill., W. Robert Moore, Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Denver 2, Cela: Norris E. Williamson, 
U.S. N ational Bank Bldg. 
Des Mcines 9, Ia., Sherry R. Fisher, Fleming Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich., Charles E. Stumb, Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Eric, Pa., James J. Reid, Palace Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Tex., Thomas N. Moody, 
W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., Herbert C. 
Association of Commerce Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., 
Payne-Shoemaker Bldg. 
Hartford 3, Conn., Ralph H. Love, 75 Pearl St. 
Houston 2, Tex., The Shepherd Agency, Esperson Bldg. 


Remien, 


Howerton, Johnston Bldg. 
Van der Voort, 39 South LaSalle St. 


* 


near you 


(1953 rate — 


Phone or 


Huntington 9, West Va., R. Homa Houchin, 

First Huntington Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Indianapolis 2, Ind., Claude C. Jones, 

1812 North Meridian St. 

Jacksonville 2, Fla., Victor W. Wilson, Lynch Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., L. B. Leach, 1016 Baltimore Ave. 
Knoxville 02, Tenn., Harry M. Watson, 

Hamilton National Bank Bldg. a 
Long Beach 12, Calif., C. Carter Schneidet, 

F. & M. Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles 5, Calif., Melzar C. Jones, 

3440 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif., Edward B. Bates, 

609 South Grand Ave. 
Louisville 2, Ky., Moss & Moss, 
Memphis 3, Tenn., A. V. Pritchartt, 
Miami 32, Fla., F. R. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., Kenneth W. Jacobs, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., Frank J. Lynch, 

Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn., Norris Maffett, 
Newark 2, N. J., Edward C. Jahn, 

The Commerce Court Bldg. 
New Orleans 12, La., Thomas F. 

Factors Bldg. 

New York 6, N. Y., The Fraser Agency, 

3. ~~ G. A., 149 Broadway 


Starks Bldg. 
Sterick Bldg. 


Bankers Bldg. 
814 Church St. 


Barrett, Jr., 


New York 17, N. Y., 
New York 17, N. Y., Halsey D. 
New York 17, N Y., 6 E. 45 St. 
Norfolk 10, Va., D. Conrad Little, Royster Bldg. 
Oakland 12, Calif., James L. Taylor, 1404 Franklin St. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Robert H. Carter, 
Republic Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Neb., Paul C. Kaul, 
Peoria 2, Ill., Chester T. Wardwell, Cent. 
Phiiadelphia 3, , John C. Knipp, Jr., 


Josephson, 527 


405 S. 16th St. 


Anderson, Pan American Bk. Bldg. 


Horace S. Jenkins, Jr., 17 E. 42 St. 
Sth Ave. 


Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Architects Bldg. 


Wide range of life insurance and annuity plans 


Liberal discount of future premiums — as many 
as 20 premiums at 21/2 


The on-the-spot know-how of the general agency 


Excellent competitive net cost on all plans 


High return to beneficiary 
VAG 
/4% ) 


write our nearest office. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., 

1616 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., Robert N. Waddell, 
Portland 3, Me., Richard M. Boyd, 415 Congress St. 
Portland 4, Ore., The Merrifield Agency, Equitable Bldg. 
Providence 3, R. I., Walter K. R. Holm, Jr., 

Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C., William T. Beaty, 
Richmond 5, Va., J. Robert Nolley, Insurance 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Robert M. Williamson, 

Lincoln-Allianee Bank Bldg. 

Rockford, Ill., Francis P. Beiriger, 

Rockford News Tower 
Rutland, Vt., C. Carlton Coffin, Jr., Mead Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., Jack Hensley, Areade Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Joseph A. Diefenbach, 

Pioneer Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Max S. Caldwell, 
San Antonio 5, Tex., G. Archie Helland, 

Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San Diego 1, Calif., Alpheus J 

1407 Sixth Ave. 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 

315 Montgomery St 
Seattle 1, Wash., Edw ard U. 

1411 Fourth “Ave. Bldg 
South Bend 1, Ind., P. A. 
Spokane 4, Wash., Thomas R. 
Springfield 3, Mass., Wallace C. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y., Limon F. Styles, 
Toledo 4, Ohio, Floyd A. Rosenfelt, 
Utica 2, N. Y., Frank H. Wenner, 

Utica Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Washington 5, D. C., John Lister McElfresh, 

Woodward Bldg 
Wichita 2, Kan., 0. Lynn Smith, 

Kaufman Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Frank Carlueci, 


Vernon S. Mollenauer, 


Koppers Bldg. 


Security Bank Bldg. 
Bldg. 


Judge Bldg. 


Gillette, 


Edward H. Dieckhoff, 


Banker, 


Hummel; 527 Sherland Bldg. 
Carey, Med. Cent. Bldg. 
Brunner, 95 State St. 
Heffernan Bldg. 
United Savings Bldg. 


44 West Market St. 
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Some of Francis Bacon’s Philosophy 





SIR FRANCIS BACON 


Sir Francis Bacon, English philosopher, 
statesman and essayist, was esteemed by 
some contemporaries as the greatest 
thinker of his age. Born in London in 
1561 he died in 1626. He wrote many 
works of law and philosophy, his great- 
est efforts being to sum up the faults 
which the widening of knowledge had 
disclosed in medieval thought, and in 
this sense he stood among the highest 
who in many parts of 16th century 
Europe were striving towards a new in- 
tellectual activity. 

After attending Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, for three years he went to France 
and studied there. Returning to England 
and studying law, his associates described 
his ideal as being for the production of 
good to the human race through the dis- 
covery of truth combined with the prac- 
tical desire to be of service to his coun- 
try. In 1591 he became confidential ad- 
viser to the Earl of Essex, favorite of 
Queen Elizabeth, was employed in 
Crown affairs and later was appointed 
Lord Chancelor by King James, suc- 
cessor of Queen Elizabeth. His essays, 


which have had such a wide influence 
over the centuries, were published in 
1597. He was knighted in 1603 and led 
a life full of dramatic elevations and 
depressions, including prison sentences. 
Some students think he really wrote the 
Shakespeare plays, but that theory holds 
little weight at the present time. 

That Bacon was a fount of wisdom is 
illustrated by these extracts from his 
works: 


I hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession; from which as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to en- 
deavor themselves by way of amends 
to be a help and ornament thereunto. 





No pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage-ground of 
truth. 





Men fear death as children fear to 
go in the dark; and as that natural fear 
in children is increased with tales, so is 
the other. 





A good name is like a precious oint- 
ment; it filleth all around about, and 
will not easily away; for the odors of 
ointments are more durable than those 
of flowers. 
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to the 


AGENTS and BROKERS of the NATION 


Our friendly, convenient agencies enjoy a reputation of 51 years of dependable 


personal service to agents and brokers in the principal cities of the U. S. 


Because we write all forms of life insurance, accident, sickness and hos- 
pital protection, individual and group, our agencies offer the full-time or occa- 


sional case writer truly complete one-stop service. 
In addition to our standard life and A & H plans, we offer: 


Juvenile Estate (Quintupling at age 18) 
Double and Triple (15, 20 year rider) 
Term to 65 (Premiums to 60) 

Term to 70 (Convertible to 65) 
Substandard (Up to 500 per cent) 
Family Hospital Protection 

Preferred Risk Disability 

Schedule Accident Policy 

Association and Franchise A & H 
Student and School Accident Plans 





THE CouuMBIAN National Lire Insurance Company 


Home Office — Boston, Massachusetts 























I had rather believe all the fables jn 
the legends and the Talmud and the Aj]. 
coran, than that this universal frame js 
without a mind. 





There is a wisdom in this beyond the 
rules of physic. A man’s own obserya- 
tion, what he finds good of and what 
he finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve health. 





Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence; and to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal is more than to 
speak in good words or in good order. 





_ Chiefly the mould of a man’s fortune 
is in his own hands. 





It is generally better to deal by speech 
than by letter. 





Reading maketh a full man, confer- 
ence a ready man, and writing an exact 
man. 





Knowledge is power. 





Sir Amice Pawlet, when he saw too 
much _ haste made in any matter, was 
wont to say, “Stay a while, that we may 
make an end the sooner.’ 





Cato said the best way to keep good 
acts in memory was to refresh them 
with new. 


Joseph S. Flanagan 
(Continued from Page 156) 


reviews with the agent at the end cf 
each month. This is known as _ the 
“Report of Operations” form. It shows 
the agent his yearly and monthly quota 
in volume, premium and lives; his pro- 
duction to date, and whether he is ahead 
or behind his quota; his production at 
the same time last year and whether he 
is ahead or behind last year; his monthly 
and year-to-date commissions; the 
amount of riders, average premium per 
thousand and average size case. Also, 
the value of his businesss in terms of 
first year and renewal commissions and 
the amount of his outstanding drawing 
account debit balance. The form then 
summarizes the agent’s standing in the 
agency with regard to volume, premium, 
club credits and number of lives. Thus, 
this form keeps an agent up to date in 
all departments. The theory behind the 
form is that an informed agent becomes 
a better businessman and a better com- 


petitor. 
Joint Field Work 


Our attitude toward joint field work is 
that it must help the man to stand on 
his own two feet. He must become a 
leader, not a leaner. In the agent’s third 
week the supervisor takes him out in the 
field for 20 field calls. In the fourth 
week this is cut down to ten calls; the 
fifth week to five calls. Then the agent 
is put on his own. When he feels that 
he needs help in the field he requests it, 
but the supervisor reserves the right to 
decline if he feels that the man is be- 
coming a leaner. On the other hand, he 
may tell the agent that he wants to go 
with him on several calls if he believes 
that the agent is not using his skills 
properly, The supervisor or general 
agent is always available for advance 
calls such as business insurance, estate 
planning or pensions, provided a ‘definite 
appointment has been made with the 
prospect. On the first joint-calls the su- 
pervisor conducts the interview. On the 
latter calls the agent handles the cases, 
the supervisor observes and later criti- 
cizes constructively. 


Servicemen’s Indemnity Act 
In 1951 Servicemen’s Indemnity Act 
adopted by Congress provides auto- 
matic indemnity of $10,000 for death in 
the armed forces after June 26, 19 
and permits issuance of insurance under 
certain conditions after separation from 
service. 
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1888-1953 


OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Long before many of us were born, Western and Southern was serving 
the financial needs of growing communities. Today, with the same dependable 
service and years of experience and public confidence to its credit, it 


continues to improve and expand its underwriting facilities to meet the |e 





ever-increasing needs of the insuring public. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


eS Mutual Company 
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Equitable Society Advises Agents to Cite Cases From Claims 
Files to Prove Uncertainty of Life 


No man can afford to gamble on the 
economic foundations on which his fam- 
ily must build if the unexpected happens 
to him, says Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. It cites some cases from its 
policy claims files to demonstrate how 
fortunate an insured’s family is that 
agents overcame the procrastination of 
the prospect and made the insurance 
sale. Unfortunately, there is no evi- 
dence in the files of the family man 
who puts off the decision to buy needed 
life insurance protection until too late. 
Only his family, his widow and the rela- 
tives on whom she must lean for help 
know how costly such a delay is. 

Taking cases from its files the Society 
cites the Ohio restaurant owner, a Navy 
veteran of 38 who had never been ill 
and had emerged from World War II 
without being wounded or incurring 
wrecked health. He and his wife pooled 
the family’s slim fortune and bought 
a restaurant in a small city. 

Working hard they built up a good 
patronage. And it was often a 12-hour 
day on the job. An agent of the Society 
finally wrote a five-year Term app, with 
features, for $30,000. 

The premium was payable quarterly 
and the young restaurateur paid his 
first premium of $119.10. Then he sent 
a check for a second premium. A few 
days later he was killed in a car acci- 
dent. His total payment was $238.20. 
The widow collected $60,000 from the 
Society. He hadn’t foreseen sudden 
death on the highway when he bought 
this life insurance protection. Who does? 

Widow Gets $18,000; Only $167.04 

Paid for Inourance 

Another case from the files was that 
of the superintendent of a southern 
light and power company, also aged 38. 
He took out an Ordinary life for $18,000 
in June, 1950. Apparently in good health 
he began to experience minor pains in 
his chest and stomach two months after 
the policy was issued. After being 
treated by a doctor he went to work. 
After coming home one night, he was 
seated in a chair in his home when the 
pains suddenly returned with great dis- 
comfort. A few minutes later he died, 
victim of a heart attack. On his life 
insurance he had paid only a quarterly 
premium of $167.04. His widow collected 
the full claim of $18,000. 

Another case from Equitable files is 
this: a farm worker, 42, took out a 


$5,000 Convertible with features. The 
annual premium was $286.70 and paying 
it was a sacrifice. Nevertheless, the man 
was anxious to get needed protection for 
his wife and family and cheerfully as- 
sumed the extra burden. Shortly after 
the payment of the second premium he 
was killed in an accident. He was clear- 
ing timber from a wood when a heavy 
branch fell from a height of 40 feet 
striking him on the head and died in 
a hospital a few hours later. His total 
premiums paid were $573.40. The claim 
paid to the widow was $10,034, includ- 
ing dividends. 

Another case was that of a 21-year-old 
dairy farmer in upper New York State, 
who operated his business as a partner- 
ship with his brother. He was issued a 
$3,840 policy on the Optional Retirement 
at age 60 plan. The policy was on the 
non-medical basis with a register date of 
April 20, 1949. It required quarterly pre- 
miums of $27.99 which included the addi- 
tional Indemnity and Disability Premium 
waiver features. 

On May 12, 1949, the insured and an- 
other man were blasting a large rock on 
the farm. The switch on the detonator 
was inadvertently left on. When the 
wires were connected a blast followed, 
killing the insured instantly and injuring 
his helper. Because of the accidental 
nature of the death, payment of both 
the face amount and additional indem- 
nity was approved. 

The insured was survived by his 
widow, 21 and an infant child. The 
widow elected to leave $5,000 on deposit 
with the Society, with the right of with- 
drawal and received the remaining pro- 
ceeds of $2,687.77 in cash. Only one 
quarterly premium of $27.99 was paid by 
the dairy farmer. 

“A delay of a month or two in mak- 
ing application for that insurance would 
have meant much added hardship for 
the widow and child,” says Equitable. 

“He didn’t delay and thus he made the 

most fortunate investment in his short 
life. Close to $8,000 in cash resulted 
from the payment of less than $30. 

“No one, of course, expects such quick 
action when he takes out a life insur- 
ance policy. Every man hopes that he 
has many years of life before him. Yet, 
where a prospect hesitates to make an 
insurance decision, case histories such 
as this one have strong motivating 
power.” 





The Lamar Life Tower 


stands as the symbol 
of financial security 


throughout the entire 





area we serve. 
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“Pathfinder” Said Gorey Has Sold 100,000 
Policies; Not True, But Sells Quite a Lot 


James L. Gorey, in general insurance cies, those in fire and marine insurance 
business at Paris, Ky., is one of those being in the Boston Insurance Co. 
lucky agents who’ have been featured in Mr. Gorey has seven children. Each 
a long story by a magazine of national has life insurance as well as accident 
general circulation. It is Pathfinder, insurance with the Travelers, which he 
which has 1,200,000 subscribers, and is has represented for sometime. He has 
published in Washington, D. C. been in the insurance business 20 years. 

Headline on the story was: “A Small Particularly fortunate “Jim” Gorey has 
City Agent Who Has Sold More Than been in meeting the objection, “I can’t 
100,000 Insurance Policies of All Types afford it.” His immediate comeback is 
Goes to the Heart of Your Biggest Life this: “But can you afford to give your 
Insurance Problem—Finding the Money family protection without insurance ?” 
to Widen Your Protection.” To The Gold Book Gorey said: “Peo- 

Gorey, who carries $50,000 insurance ple spend a lot of time in budgeting 
himself, says that the 100,000 figure is themselves. They think they are doing 
a reporter’s exaggeration, but he cer-_ it scientifically. They begin to make fre- 
tainly has sold many thousands of poli- quent visits to the bank. Finally, a day 
F arrives when there is not much left of 
that bank account and then they are 
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THE ACID TEST 


The Central Standard Life Insurance Company, 
in its almost a half-century of sound insurance practices, has 
successtully met the challenge of a half dozen wars and 
depressions, and after each of them has emerged larger 


and stronger. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





mighty sorry they did not themselves 
look up an insurance agent and thus 
have their financial problems handled by 
a real budget expert.” 


Partnership Cases’ Tip 

Manufacturers Life of Toronto in its 
News Letter quotes one of its agents 
in discussing partnership insurance as 
follows: 

“In partnership cases, or close cor- 
porations, where the participants have 
equal incomes, we often note a discrep- 
ancy in the amount of personal insur- 
ance owned. In two cases recently, after 
delivering the business insurance poli- 
cies, | approached the partner carrying 
the lesser amount of insurance with a 
comment like this: 

“‘T am quite sure that you would 
not want to do less for your family than 
your partner has done for his and, 
since you are equal partners, you are 
probably in a position to do what he 
has done. Your examination for the 
business insurance is good for any ad- 
ditional life insurance you might want 
personally. Wouldn’t you like to have 
the same arrangements for your family 
that your partner has for his?’ 

“Both sales were practically as simple 
as that.” 
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State Mutual's yesterdays played a major Today, State Mutual is licensed to write 
role in developing life insurance in this Coun- business in all 48 states and the District of 
try. It is America’s fifth oldest mutual life 
insurance company and has never missed 


paying an annual dividend since 1850. 
(Why not send for a copy of our Company practices are the result of more than 200 
history booklet?) improvements during the last ten years. 


Columbia with more than '75 offices across 
the nation. Its present liberal underwriting 


Plans for our tomorrows are ambitious, yet practical. Within a short time, Accident and Sick- 
ness contracts will be added to our already wide scope of individual and group coverages, thus 
enabling our representatives to offer a complete portfolio of financial protection. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Htrsunrance ompany 
OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS ( Z 


Incorporated 1844 
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Death Without Warning 


(Continued from Page 24) 


three children and a mortgage 
She was able through the 


widow, 
on the home. 
life insurance proceeds to pay off the 
mortgage and to keep her children in 
Later, she sold the home at a 
profit. Thus, the widow had time and 
opportunity to prepare 


school. 


herself for the 
is now employed as a 


three 


business world; 
librarian, and her 
It was a lot of 
pallbearer at this 


children are 
married. satisfaction 
when I acted as a 
funerai to know I had a hand in seeing 
insurance perform so satisfactorily.” 


One Premium of $310 Creates 
Overnight Estate of $39,560 


Victor Kernich, assistant manager, 
East St. Louis district, tells The Gold 
Book of the Clement Haydon case in 
Alton, Ill., which he closed after six 
weeks of constantly calling on the pros- 
pect. 





VICTOR KERNICH 


In December, 1951, Kernich wrote 
Haydon a $10,000 John Hancock 
ferred Risk contract with a $10 Monthly 


Family Income—a rider put in the Dou- 


Pre- 


ble Indemnity clause. 

In June, 1952, Mr. and Mrs. 
and two daughters were boat 
while on a Wisconsin vacation. 
the daughters started 
boat to a more comfortable 
which resulted in Mrs. Haydon falling 
into the water. Haydon stopped the 
motor, dove to save his wife. In the 
struggle in the water which followed 
Mrs. Haydon successfully reached the 
boat by grabbing a fishing pole one of 
the girls held out to her, but Haydon 
was drowned. 

An overnight estate of $39,560 was im- 
mediately created after a lapse of only 
seven months from the time the insur- 
ance was issued. The premium paid was 


$310, 


Haydon 
riding 
One of 
moving in the 
position 





Beneficiary Surprised 
Policy Was Still in Force 


W. Poundstone Jackson, San Antonio 
district, told The Gold Book of a man 
and his wife, both of whom carried an 
Industrial policy with John Hancock. In 
the spring of 1952 the husband was in 





the mood to drop both policies. Jackson 
made a special trip to see the couple and 
persuaded them to keep the policies. 
Three months later they again said they 
wanted to drop the insurance anad Jack- 
son made out the necessary cash sur- 
render forms sending them to the com- 
pany with the policies. 

While calling on another policyholder 
on the debit Jackson learned that the 
wife had dropped dead. The husband 
did not know there was a valid claim. 
He had one because the cash surrender 
check had not been delivered to him. 
Claim was paid within a few days at 
which time the widower decided he 
wanted to keep his policy. Since then he 
has died. It was from a heart attack and 
that was what also killed his wife. 

“If I had not kept so closely in touch 
with this family and had permitted the 
surrender of the policies without a hard 
struggle at a time they were going to 
drop them it would have resulted in a 
serious situation as they carried no 
other insurance and there might not 
have been enough money for burial pur- 
poses. 


Home’s Integrity Assured; 
A Business Is Saved 


Lawrence E. Byers, Cedar Rapids dis- 
trict manager, gives The Gold Book an 
account of two cases demonstrating the 
real meaning of life insurance. In one 
the home’s integrity was maintained. In 
the other, a business was saved. He de- 
scribes these cases thus: 

“We paid a weekly premium death 
claim on a Juvenile policy that had been 
lapsed for some time. In fact, there 
were but a few months left on this 
policy. In any event, this child and his 
brother died as the result of fire. The 
proceeds of this contract allowed the 
Mottinger family to bury both children. 
Since the family’s home and all their 
household possessions had been de- 
stroyed, the money we paid let the 
family carry on without further indebt- 
edness. 

“We paid a claim on the life of Leslie 
Hackney of Davis Junction, Ill, in the 
amount of $20,000. At the time of Mr. 
Hackney’s death he was in debt several 
thousand dollars for some new equip- 
ment he had purchased. Thus, the pro- 
ceeds of this policy enabled the widow 
and her sons to liquidate all indebted- 
ness; so, the business was saved. That 
business is now prosperous.” 





Drowned Few Days After 
Buying His Life Policy 


David J. Kull, district manager, John 
Hancock, Omaha, told The Gold Book 
of the case of Rolland L. Collins who, 
insured October 17, 1951, was drowned 
on October 20. The policy was a $12,500 
Personal Security at Age 60 with the 
rider of $250 a month for 20 years. 

Mr. Collins had paid but one premium, 
a quarterly, and for $190.75. This was the 
company’s settlement: $250 a month for 
20 years equals $60,000 that will be paid 
to his wife at the end of the two decades. 
The sum of $12,500 left with the com- 
pany will be paid to her. The company 
is also paying interest to her each year 
on the sum insured of $252.54. The com- 
pany also returned to her premiums re- 
funded of $127.17. 





Now Studying in France; 
Policy Taken Out When Child 


Leon A. Slettum, Sr., office debit of 
Merritt district, Oakland agency tells 
The Gold Book of the help a life insur- 
ance policy has given in enabling a young 
woman to study French and music in 
France for two years. She received this 


(Continued on Page 174) 








Never Certain to Reach Home 
When Car Driving 


In the tremendous toll of motor car 
accidents many of those who so unex- 
pectedly lose their lives are fortunately 
insured. Some interesting cases from 
the files of John Hancock in this con- 
nection follow: 

Jerome Guarino, an agent in Malden, 
Mass., saw District Manager William H. 
Daley, Jr. about two young friends 
aged 22 and 24, who were going into the 
building business. They had an architect 
friend who was donating his time to 
drawing the plans. Although having 
little capital they intended to build one 
house at a time which would sell for 
about $25,000. Daley thought they should 
have partnership insurance, with one 
partner owning the insurance on the 
life of the other and a_ partnership 
agreement to be drawn by their at- 
torney. 


Only Paid $58.25 in Premiums 


Mr. Guarino sold them $25,000 of Modi- 
fied Life with a 15-year Family Income 
Rider attached. The premium was to be 
paid on a monthly basis. Policy was 
issued May 15. Two premiums collected 
were for $30 and $28.25. 

Then came the human tragedy. On 
June 24 the two young men were meet- 
ing at the home of Edward Long, one 
of the partners, in Framingham. At 
midnight, a partner left to drive to his 
home in Somerville. As the boys had 
worked hard from early morning until 
late that night Hammond fell asleep 
while driving. The car left the road, hit 
an abutment and he was instantly killed. 
The commuted value on this policy is 
approximately $67,000. 


Wife Objected to Sale; Agent 


on Her Over 


Another motor car tragedy was in the 
case written by Agent Hardigan of Mul- 
ler district, John Hancock, Framingham, 
Mass. After the agent wrote a $2,500 
20 Year Family Income on a young mar- 
ried man, father of several children, the 
applicant refused examination as_ his 
wife was against his taking out this in- 
surance. In another call, however, Mr. 
Hardigan persuaded the wife to drop her 
objection and the policy was resold. 

This time, however, he insisted upon 
collection of the initial premium and per- 
sonally took the applicant to the doctor 
for his physical. That visit was on a 
Sunday. The following day the appli- 





JEROME L. GUARINO 


cant was driving his truck when to avoid 

hitting a dog he crashed into a pole. 
Two days later in the hospital he died. 
The claim was immediately settled. 


Two Other Cases 


W. P. Baker, assistant district mana- 
ger, Brattleboro, Vt., sold a weekly pre- 
mium policy, face value $450, on a boy 
of 17 in that city. In a day or so after 
the application was signed the boy was 
killed in a motorcycle accident. The 
mother received a death claim check for 
$900. 

An agent of the George M. Frank dis- 
trict office, Auburn, N. Y., sold a Family 
Income policy to a young married man 
with two children, issue date being last 
fall. Two monthly premiums had been 
paid when in returning from work one 
night the insured was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

For approximately $11 in total pre- 
miums the young widow is to receive 
monthly installments for 20 years (minus 
two months) plus the face of the policy 
at the end of the period. This sum, to- 
gether with her SS benefits will enable 
her to remain at home and raise her 
family without going to work. 


What a Family Income Policy Can Do 


By MicHageL Fron 
John Hancock, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Through a center of influence I met 
a doctor. After a few interviews I wrote 
a $5,000 15-Year Family Income policy. 
This insured had two children, 7 and 
9, and the contract would supplement 
his wife’s income until the children 
were 22 and 24. Soon after the issue of 
the $5,000 contract I had the doctor sign 
an application for $5,000 additional in- 
surance without a medical examination 
within 60 days and made a few calls at 
his office, but I could not persuade him 
to pay the premium on the additional 
$5,000 as he said that he had a sub- 
stantial amount of insurance which 
would not make it possible for him to 
pay the additional premium. 

Less than two years later the doctor, 
after having made a call on a patient 
one evening and returning home, had an 
internal hemorrhage. He asked his wife 
to pack him in ice and then had the 
ambulance take him to the hospital and 
by morning he was dead. 





In settling the claim, I was asked by 
the widow to contact the family lawyer 
who was handling the estate. As 
walked into his office he greeted me 
personally and put his hand into the 
bottom left-hand drawer of his desk and 
pulled out the policy with the $5,000 
written on the face and then asked me, 
“Will your company pay $5,000?” 
said: “No they won't,” and he said, 
“You mean to say they will not pay 
$5,000?” My response: “No, they won't; 
they will pay more than $5,000; they 
will pay $50 per month for 13 years and 
two months and then the $5,000 plus 
excess interest or cash settlement of 
about $10,300.” 

He did not understand how we could 
do this until I showed him the provisions 
in the Family Income contract and ex- 
plained that, as the doctor’s wife had 
the right of commutation, she was able 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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“T look at it this way. A man’s first responsibility is to provide financial security 
for his family. Early in my career, I was able to do that through life insurance. 
Through planned purchase, as recommended by my life insurance man, I was 
able to establish a sound and adequate estate to meet future needs. Then—and 
only then—I felt free to take the calculated risks a man must take to make real 


money. Yes, I hand life insurance a lot of credit for my success.” 


By arranging for his Company to share 
important responsibilities, the Life In- 
surance salesman offers his customers 
courage and freedom to forge ahead 
... gains for himself community- 
wide respect and the satisfaction of a 
worthwhile job well done. 








ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15 @ CONNECTICUT 
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It’s The Pay-Off That Counts 


By Frank T. Bosst 


General Agent, John Hancock, Boston 


As early as possible a new agent 
should be assigned to deliver a death 
claim check. Not so much for the by- 
products, but to let him see life insur- 
ance in action at first hand. Despite all 
the books we peruse, all the stories we 





FRANK T. BOBST 


note of tragedies in the newspapers, it 
is not until we actually and personally 
participate in the pay-off that our con- 
viction is turned into deep faith. The 
greatest barrier to purchase of life in- 
surance by young people is the “It 
can’t happen to me” philosophy. Not 
until they reach mature middle age and 
witness the gradual erosion among so 
many classmates, friends and co-work- 
ers do the agents begin to sense the in- 
security of life and living. : 

I have seen many of my policyholders’ 
programmed estates go into action, 





Eddie Dyer Brought 150 Into 
Fort Worth’s C. of C. 


It is no wonder that Eddie H. Dyer 
of Fort 
since June, 


Worth, Southland Life agent 
1938, is president of the 
Optimist Club of 
that city as he has 
brought 150 new 
members into the 
Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
As an _ insurance 
agent he has placed 
almost $5,000,000 in 
force, belongs to 
Southland’s_ multi- 
millionaires, is a 
member of the 
Leaders Round Ta- 
ble and earned 
membership in the 
1952 Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Mr. Dyer is im- 
mediate past. presi- 
dent of Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers and of Fort Worth Association 
of Life Underwriters. He has served on 
executive committee of Texas Leaders 
Round Table and as NALU national 
committeeman of his local association. 





E. H. Dyer 


sometimes under tragic circumstances. 
The plan works; dollar-wise, provision 
is made for the beneficiary; the personal 
readjustment must then follow. 

Let me cite the case of Harry Smith 
(fictitious name) who was eastern sales 
manager for a typewriter company. I 
helped Harry set up a $75,000 program 
of which he was proud. When the de- 
pression came along Harry was trans- 
ferred with a slash in his income. Mat- 
ters got worse and finally he died in 
the operating room of a New York hos- 
pital. His life insurance had gone down 
to the last $5,000. 

This situation provided his widow with 
the necessity, plus the initial funds, to 
make the down payment on a project 
of having a gift shop of her own, a long 
felt ambition. She located and bought a 
paying business and has been prosperous. 


PIONEERS IN 
INCOME PROTECTION 















> Participating 
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PERSONAL 


Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness & Accident Income Protection 
and Family Hospitalization 


JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


Life Insurance 


, All Forms of Group Insurance 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. 


Full Time Representatives Only 





*Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Leon A. Slettum 


(Continued from Page 172) 


money from a $500 Endowment policy 
her father took on her life 20 years ago. 

Sylvia’s father and her 16-year-old 
brother were killed in a boat accident 
two years ago, and the dividends fin- 








ished the payments on the policy. With 
that $500 and what she has made in 
spare time work she had sufficient funds 
to fulfill her dream of studying abroad. 


Michael Fron 


(Continued from Page 172) 


to take the cash settlement or the 
monthly payments and the $5,000 sum 
insured at the end of the 15-Year Fam- 
ily Income period plus excess interest. 
He said that he would let me know in 
a few days how the doctor’s wife wanted 
the proceeds to be paid and as I was 
getting ready to leave I asked him if he 
had a Family Income contract and he 
said that he had not. It was then that 
I proposed a $10,000 Family Income con- 
tract for him as I knew that he had a 
young daughter. 


Helped Keep the Home Together 


Later I received a call from him stat- 
ing that the doctor’s wife wanted the 
proceeds paid in a lump sum _ which 
amounted to about $10,300 as she wanted 
to remodel her home into an apartment 
and quarters on the first floor for a 
doctor’s office in addition to her own 
living quarters. This we did, and the 
proceeds from that policy have helped 
to keep her home together so that she 
is independent and can keep up the 
standard of living to which she has been 
accustomed. 

Later I interviewed the lawyer and 
placed a $10,000 Preferred Risk with a 
$100 15-Year Family Income provision 
on the strength of the insurance paid 
on the doctor’s life. My only regret is 
that I was not able to pay the doctor’s 
widow $20,600 instead of $10,300. The 
total premiums paid were $415.60. 


Taxes Paid by Life Cos. 


Taxes, licenses and fees paid by U.S. 
life insurance companies totaled $345 
million in 1952, according to the Fact 
Book. This total tax bill was $47 million 
more than that for the year before, $200 
million more than in 1940, 

Federal income taxes paid in 1952 to- 
taled $125 million. The amount of such 
taxes incurred on 1952 operations was 
even greater, however—$140_ million, 
compared with $125 million in 1951. 

The Federal income taxes paid by life 
insurance companies have increased ma- 
terially in recent years, following revi- 
sions of the formula used to determine 
these levies. 

State taxes on premiums were $146 
million in 1952. Real Estate taxes came 
to $32 million; Federal Social Security 
taxes, $15 million; the remaining taxes, 
licenses and fees, '$27 million. 


NSLI Act Adopted in 1940 


National Service Life Insurance Act, 
providing i insurance for men and women 
in service in World War II, was adopted 
by Congress in 1940, 
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PROFITABLE PRODUCTION IMMEDIATELY with \ \ \ THE MOST HISTORIC COMMERCIAL 
| A & H CHANGE IN 50 YEARS 


New Sales ide 


Condensed Manual... Only Eight Pages... Quick 
Risk Guide for Rapid Reference . . . Practically 

All Occupations in 3 Groups 

New Unit Rates for Fast Quoting 

Only Five Essential Policies with Optional 

Riders for Every Use 


FOR REGULAR, EXCESS AND OVER-AGE WRITINGS, both the 5 \ New Sales Prospectus Aids 
\ Everything Made Easy for Agency 


Continental's all-new Commercial A&H sales kit— 

the most streamlined set of simplified selling tools ever 
offered to life insurance agents. Find out how much 
simpler, faster and easier A&H selling can be with 


Continental’s completely new Commercial program. 





Gone are the handicaps of complicated rate sheets; 





banished forever are the complexities of classifications. 


new agent and the occasional producer are finding out that 
and Prospects to Understand 


you don’t have tc be an expert to sell Continental's Accident 


and Sickness Insurance. The big, new sales kit is free! New Coverages 


Write, phone or drop in for your copy today! : VN Lifetime A&S for Men... Now 
he bok sold to age 59 
\ \ \ Lifetime Accident and 1-Year 
\ \ Sickness for Over-age Men 
\ \ ... ages 60-75 
\ \ Lifetime A&S now for 
ALL-NEW Program Opens New Market to Life Agents \ Career Women 
; \ Hospital-Surgical-Medical 
e 
Write or rsh today for FREE KIT we for Alte Age 6 
\ ... Individual, Family 
Contact Any General Agent of Continental's Commercial Accident & Health Division or \ and Over-Age Plans 
EASTERN ACCIDENT & HEALTH DEPT.—Joseph H. Norton, Resident Vice President \ 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN OFFICE—R. E. Vollriede, Resident Vice President j \ 
76 William Street NEW YORK 5, N.Y Tel. WHitehall 3-8500 \ 


The Doors of Our Complete” ALHEHR Department Store” are Always Open \ 
SPECIAL RISKS © AVIATION & TRAVEL ACCIDENT © ASSOCIATION & GENERAL GROUP \ 


CONTINENTAL crue’ ‘elie 


INSURANCE COMPANY X Continental , 
\_ Companies Building, 
Associated with Continental Assurance Company—Transportation Insurance Company ee Peesees Sse Chicoge 


United States Life Insurance Company in the City of New York 
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Uf, 
your prospects gain the 
advantage of: 


1. LOW NET COSTS 

2. FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
3. NET LEVEL PREMIUM RESERVES 
4. A STRONG SURPLUS 


Mutual Trust is soundly and economically 
managed for the benefit of its policyholders 
ona purely mutual basis with a strong general 
agency force operating in a stable territory. 


Ill., Ind., la., Mich., Minn., N. D., Ohio, Wash., Wis., 
N. Y., Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., N. J., Pa., R. I, Vt., Cal. 


Exceptional Field Opportunities Available... | 
l 
Write to 


Secretary 




























































135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
Passes 


ILLION in FORCE 






































UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s YOUNGEST 
OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY with $1,000,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 27th 
year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s record! 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. On its 
twentieth anniversary, it made a record, by attaining a half- 
billion insurance in force. In the seven years since then, its 
insurance-in-force has doubled. 
This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has 
put United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of 
America’s life insurance companies. 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Robert E. Wilkins, manager, Pruden- 
tial, Hartford, tells The Gold Book an 
interesting review of a case concerning 
a widow and a daughter where life insur- 
ance has been decidedly _ beneficial. 
Here’s his account: 

“One of the Prudential’s agents, who 
has been with our local district office for 
sometime but is now with the Ordinary 
agency here, was building a home about 
12 years ago, Next door to him another 
family was building a home. While the 
cellars were being dug the head of the 
other family was stricken with acute 
appendicitis on Sunday and died of 
peritonitis on the following day. He left 
a widow and a daughter, 12. He had 
little in the way of property outside of 
$20,000 of life insurance. he widow 
finished the house and arranged. to take 
the proceeds of the life insurance under 
a monthly income arrangement which, 
combined with Social Security, enabled 
her to pay off the mortgage completely 
in about nine years. She did not find it 
necessary to go to work. 

The daughter finished high school and 
took a secretarial course at Katherine 
Gibbs School in Providence after which 
she obtained a fine secretarial position 
with one of our local industries. In Sep- 
tember, 1952, the mother about 62 at that 
time, underwent an operation and did 
not recover. The daughter inherited the 
home free and clear and about $3,000 
which was left from the proceeds of the 
father’s life insurance. The mother, hav- 
ing been a nurse in World War I, also 


Return on Two 





RALPH H. RICE, JR. 


Ralph H. Rice, Jr., CLU, Prudential 
manager, Philadelphia, told The Gold 
Book of this case: 

Agent A. H. Mortensen issued a policy 
on a man 39 years old. It was for $6,000 
5-Year term, with annual premium of 





Life Insurance Personnel 


More persons are employed in the 
life insurance business today than ever 
before, according to the Fact Book. But 
personnel has not increased as rapidly as 
the total amount of insurance being writ- 
ten and serviced. 

While life insurance outstanding in- 
creased 67% from 1945 to 1951, the home 


Independence of Daughter Achieved 








ROBERT E. WILKINS 


had $5,000 of United States Government 
life insurance on her own life, which 
passed to the daughter. Thus, the daugh- 
ter, who is now 24, is able to maintain 
an independent life in a home which she 
owns with sufficient funds to maintain 
Teed 


Small Premiums 


$67. As a result of uremic poisoning he 
died after paying two annual premiums. 
He had a wife and two children and had 
just bought a new home. The policy 
had been sold to cover the mortgage. 
Agent had tried to sell him $10,000, but 
wife said he didn’t need that much. 
Mother and one child are now under a 
doctor’s care and wife is trying to get 
a job. If it had not been for Pruden- 
tial’s policy wife and children would 
be without any resources. 


Frank L. Klingbeil 


(Continued from Page 25) 


troit corporation took out $200,000 on 
the life of its president ii the form 
of keyman insurance. In the ’30’s the 
company got into such trouble financially 
that it could not meet its payroll. Kling- 
beil’s office was seen and arrangements 
were made for the corporation’s presi- 
dent to visit the home office in Newark, 
and there he got a substantial loan on 
the contract which enabled him to meet 
immediate obligations. Instead of enter- 
ing bankruptcy the company survived 
and is today one of Detroit’s most suc- 
cessful industries. 





office work-force of the business grew 
by only 37%. The number of agents and 
agency managers in the business in- 
creased by only 30% in that period, while 
the purchases of new life insurance 
doubled. 

At the end of 1951, there were 345,500 
persons employed in life insurance in the 
United States. 


“He is most free from danger_who, 
even when safe, is on his guard.”—Syrus. 
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Provident Producers 


are on both the. . 


ne er and RECEIVING END 
uw of ( 
FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 





The Provident Producer is assured of placing financial security in a large 
number of homes and businesses in his community through an outstanding 
line of salable plans designed to meet every life insurance need. Many of these 
plans are already programmed in clearly presented packages. 


Life insurance also is included in many Provident group plans, which serve 
every type of business and industry; it is available to railroad employees 
through special policies designed in connection with both group and franchise 
plans; and many ‘individual accident and health combinations include Provi- 
dent life insurance to round out a complete program of personal protection. 


It’s a partnership of good plans designed to meet modern life insurance needs 
—combined with good compensation for the agent. 






piven LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


ce EE | protecting dent neonate since 1857 


LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 
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onsultants To Wealthy Individuals and Corporations 





John Kellam Associates Have New Canaan, Conn. Offices On 20-Acre Property In 


Former Large Stable and Water Tower; Also Offices in Graybar Building, 


New York; Agency Going This Year At Rate of $300,000 Premiums 


After two failures as a life insurance 
agent John Kellam of New Canaan, 
Conn., and New York City, re-entered 
the insurance field armed with new ideas 
which he had absorbed from a book he 
read one summer and became one of 
the top members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. His general agency of 





JOHN KELLAM 


National Life of Vermont, operating as 
John Kellam Associates, “financial plan- 
ners,” has placed in that company ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 of premiums in 
14 years, none of which being on Group 
Life insurance. About 95% of the busi- 
ness placed in that time is still in force. 
The agency’s average premium per case, 
exclusive of Pension Trust business, is 
$1,500. 

The associates in the Kellam organiza- 
tion are Robert B. Baumgartner, Donald 
C. Ballou, Thomas M. Schriber, Robert 
C. Brand, Kenneth G. Allen and Dr. 
Lawrence G. Sykes. Executive secretary 
is Cherry Miller. A brief summary of 
their careers follows: 


Background of Associates 


Mr. Baumgartner, who is the agency’s 
estate planning technician, is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of University of Min- 
nesota who has been with Mr. Kellam 
seven and a half years. A major in U. S. 
Marines aviation he was a night fighter 
pilot in World War II. Mr. Ballou, who 
has a B. S. degree from University of 
North Carolina, has been with Mr. 
Kellam 11 years. Mr. Schriber, whose 
prep school and colleges were Choate, 
Yale and Lawrence, has been with the 
organization a dozen years. In reserves 
of the Marines he is a major. Mr. Brand, 
a graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, 
was a Navy lieutenant in World War II. 


Mr. Allen was graduated from MIT, 
majoring in engineering. In World War 
II he was a colonel in military intelli- 
gence. Cherry Miller, who at age 17 was 
graduated from the University of 
Missouri where she majored in mathe- 
matics, joined the actuarial and home of- 
fice underwriting departments of Kansas 
City Life and she has been with the 
Kellam organization for more than a 
decade. Lawrence G. Sykes, for some 
years a medical referee in life insurance 
cases in the Greater New York area, is 
now a Kellam associate who is producing 
at rate of $500,000 a year. 

A new agent joining the Kellam or- 
ganization who hopes to qualify for 
associate must take the CLU course 
during the first three years and 
simultaneously take an estate planning 
and advanced salesmanship course in the 
agency. He must also produce an 
amount of business which will give him 
an equivalent of a salary of $10,000 a 
year. 


Career of John Kellam 


_The founder of John Kellam Asso- 
ciates was brought up in Warwick 
County, Virginia, near Newport News. 


His father was a business man. After 
graduating from Newport High School 
John entered Virginia Military Institute 
his ambition at the time being to become 
a civil engineer doing work in connection 
with construction of bridges, tunnels and 
roads. For one summer he worked in 
Alaska for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey which was rewriting the Coast 
pilot book for Southeast Alaskan waters. 
His first acquaintance with life insur- 
ance was when he met some Lincoln 
National executives while he was work- 
ing at a foundry in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where Lincoln National has its home of- 
fice. 

While in Alaska Mr. Kellam’s thoughts 
again centered on life insurance and 
leaving the Survey he went to New 
Haven and joined the agency of Ralph 
Curtis, general agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
later being transferred to Bridgeport. 
For 10 months he continued in life in- 
surance, but failed to make good. Once 
again he joined the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey working another summer. Re- 
turning to Bridgeport he re-entered life 
insurance with Connecticut Mutual until 
March, 1933, when the widespread 
failure of banks in depression follow- 





A Sample Kellam Case of 


Estate Planning 


A typical case, illustrating the extent 
of Kellam organization’s estate planning 
cordination with its life insurance activi- 
ties, is a recent one of two related 
families which involved six existing 
irrevocable trust agreements, some of 
them dating back more than half a 
century. The trust agreements, invest- 
ments and family interrelationships were 
extremely complex, and the clients had 
little understanding of their own in- 
terests. Preliminary to any discussion of 
life insurance, the Kellam organization 
analyzed these facts and organized all 
of this information in its own unique 
manner so its clients, for the first time, 
were able to get a clear understanding 
of their financial position, and some of 
their problems. 

The first stage of estate planning al- 
most always involves educating the 
clients on financial matters which are 
confusing to them. The technical analysis 
revealed a number of ideas which could 
be considered to strengthen the position 
of these families. Some of the ideas in- 
volved new life insurance sales. All of 
these ideas were thoroughly explored 
with the clients’ attorneys in four states, 
and trust officers in two states. Hours, 
weeks, and months were spent with these 
advisors working out the complicated 
legal and management problems. One 
irrevocable and two revocable trusts 


were created, and three new wills were 
drawn, with the Kellam organization 
contributing valuable suggestions that 
were incorporated therein. A substantial 
amount of personal life insurance was 
arranged on three lives and included in 
trust assets. 

As a final culminating activity, the 
Kellam organization prepared a compre- 
hensive report for the families contain- 
ing a family tree, summary outlines of 
the salient points of all the trusts and 
wills, digests of insurance holdings, 
analysis of tax problems, diagrams of 
estate distributions, and a summary of 
the spending income circumstances of 
various family members under numerous 
contingencies. 

The investment of the organization in 
the case was very substantial, even in 
relation to the sale of $300,000 of in- 
surance for $14,000 in premiums, but it 
would be difficult to overestimate the 
good will and prestige created and the 
additional insurance business which will 
ultimately result. 

A similar type case originated 10 
years ago with a sale of $100,000 of in- 
surance has grown to $3,000,000 of in- 
dividual insurance. Another case involv- 
ing an original sale of $100,000 resulted 
in a subsequent sale, four years later, 
in the amount of $500,0000 with annual 
premiums of $34,000. 





ing Wall Street crash caused him to quit 
life insurance again. He returned to 
Virginia and did some odd jobs for a 
time. Then Mr. Kellam went to Norwalk 
and started in life insurance all over 
again for another life insurance com- 
pany. This time the venture was a suc- 
cess and after four years as an agent, 
and at the age of 29, he made the 
MDRT and has continued writing more 
than a million a year ever since with the 
exception of the year 1943. His yearly 
objective for John Kellam Associates js 
to write $100,000 Ordinary premiums, 
This year the organization will pass the 
$300,000 in premiums mark, 

What really got Kellam into successful 
production was the inspiration he re- 
ceived reading a book by James Allen, 
an Englishman, which taught him the 
value of positive and objective thinking 
from which he conceived the idea of 
applying those principles to life insur- 
ance salesmanship. 

In 1939 Mr. Kellam became general 
agent of National Life in Norwalk. His 
exclusive territory is Fairfield County 
and the agency also writes (but not 
with an exclusive territorial contract) 
business in Westchester and Putnam 
counties and Greater New York where 
offices of his organization are in the 
Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue. 


His New Canaan Environ 


The headquarters of John Kellam As- 
sociates at New Canaan, which is in 
Fairfield County, could not be more im- 
pressive or in a more beautiful environ. 
They are housed in a building erected 
before the days of the automobile which 
was formerly a large stable and a water 
tower. This building now being reno- 
vated is a few hundred yards distant 
from the large home of the Kellams on 
an estate of 20 acres. Standing in front 
of the office building on a clear day 
one has a most beautiful view extending 
down to Long Island Sound over roll- 
ing property, and Long Island itself, 
many miles away can be clearly seen. 
On that estate Mr. Kellam has a number 
of horses, including a pony which has 
won blue ribbons at horse shows and 
was high score winner for all of New 
England in 1952. He has a large vege- 
table garden, many chickens and flowers. 

Mrs. Kellam was Jean Quintard whose 
family has lived in Norwalk, six miles 
from New Canaan, for seven generations. 
They have six children whose names are 
Barbara Nash, Tohn Warwick, Julia 
Hudgins, Elizabeth Quintard, Marian 
Jean and Anne Houlder Kellam. Mr. 
Kellam belongs to the Ox Ridge Hunt 
Club in which he is chairman of mem- 
bership committee. 


Surrounded by Landed Estates 


One advantage which Mr. Kellam has 
had in his great record of production 
is that he lives in a section of the 
country where there is no lack of pros- 
pects. Not every one in Fairfield, West- 
chester and Putnam counties is a mil- 
lionaire, but this section of the country 
is a favorite residential center for suc- 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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Who Can Be Sure 
Of “Normalcy” 


J. R. Mage of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual says that the economic situation in 
the country is never on the same keel. 
It is constantly changing. We are either 
going into a business depression or 
coming out of one proving that the line 
of business always is moving either up 
or down. 

“If the prospect wants to wait until 
a good question 
when 


‘times are more settled,’ 
to ask him is how will he know 
that time comes,” says Mr. Mage. 

“Is there a bell on his desk 
rings automatically when the happy day 
of absolutely settled times arrives?” he 
“For the man who needs life in- 
and 


which 


asks. 
surance there is only one ‘normalcy’ 
that is the normalcy of good health, the 
normalcy of insurability, and without the 
normalcy of good health all the supposed 
normalcy of settled times will help him 
in no way to secure life insurance. Sta- 
tisticians tells us that each year more 
than 400,000 persons discover when too 
late to do anything about it that they 
are no longer insurable.” 


John Kellam 


(Continued from Page 178) 


cessful New Yorkers, many of whom 
have large estates and some of whom 
are millionaires. In its literature John 
Kellam Associates include a_ brochure 
called “The Plus We Have To Offer 
You.” Among other things it explains 
what the phrase “Estate Planning” 
means. The organization describes it as 
the conception and formulation of ideas 
pertaining directly to the financial affairs 
of a person. 

“When these ideas are properly co- 
ordinated with all the human factors,” 
the brochure says, “a final executed pro- 
gram results which enables the individual 
to accomplish what he most desires with 
his life and resources. In short, Estate 
Planning consists in solving the prob- 
lems encountered in creating, conserving 
and distributing an estate. It involves the 
joint efforts of your attorney, trust of- 
ficer, accountant, investment counselor 
and the life insurance agent, each of 
whom can contribute broad ideas con- 
cerning financial planning and specific 
ideas pertaining to his own specialized 
field. In brief, it is an estate planning 
team in which our firm is the life under- 
writer component.” 


Why Agents Should Be Welcomed 
Continuing, Kellam Associates says: 





Left to right—Betsy, John, Mrs. Kellam, with baby Anne on her lap; Barbara, 
Mr. Kellam, Julia and Marian. 


“We would like to prepare you for the 
technique used by our salesman with 
whom you will be in contact. It is pos- 
sible that he may disturb you. He may 











COMPANION 


months. 


3. Aviation Coverage. 


issue. 


ONLY $160.90 annually. . . 


1. Total disability benefits for accident or confin- 
ing sickness are paid at the rate of the regular 
monthly benefit for LIFE if disability is incurred 
before age 60 and at the rate of one-half the regu- 
lar monthly benefit for LIFE if incurred after age 
60. Non-confining sickness benefits will be paid in 
the same manner up to three months. 

2. Partial accident benefits payable at fifty per 
cent of the regular monthly benefit up to three 


4. No waiting period—coverage effective date of 


5. Covers heart trouble, tuberculosis and any dis- 
ease of female generative organs originating more 
than six months after date of issue. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Is Now Issuing 


FOUR BASIC HEALTH & ACCIDENT POLICIES 


in Combination with Life Insurance 


providing 


Personal Income Protection with FIRST DAY and LIFETIME Benefits 


* * * 


— Special Features — 


three months. 


mium, 


loss. 


11. 


* * * 


An Example of Our Rates 


At age 35: $5,000 of life insurance on the Modified Whole Life Plan, issued in combination with 
a Health & Accident policy calling for $5,000 principal sum and $100 monthly benefits, will cost 
Waiver of premium benefits are included in the life portion of 
this policy. Issued non-medically up to and including age 40 for both men and women. 


* * * 


COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 345 Madison Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha 


6. One hundred per cent additional paid for 
disability requiring hospital confinement, 


7. Monthly benefits or a lump sum payable for 
accidental death and double limb losses. 


8. Thirty-one days of grace for payment of pre- 
9. Liberal lump sum payments for single limb 


10. Provides Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Fees for 
nondisabling injuries up to $25.00. 


Provides coverage twenty-four hours a day— 
on or off the job—regardless of any compensation 
received from Group, Union or State. 


up to 
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tell you how much of your estate will 
have to be paid to the Government, 
how your family might have to re- 
duce its standards of living, how you 
may not get your full money’s worth 
out of your assets, etc. In fact, you 
may become so concerned about some 
particular problem that you will seriously 
want to do something about it. How- 
ever, contrary to the impression you may 
get at first, our representative does not 
bring trouble. The trouble was there 
before he arrived, though perhaps not 
recognized. Actually, he is a bearer of 
good news because he has constructive 
ideas that can be developed to reduce 
your problems to a minimum. Much of 
his experience has been in working with 
successful business men on business or 
personal financial plans. You have every- 
thing to gain from him, and nothing to 
lose, for he charges no fees for dis- 
cussing your problems with you.” 


How Discontentment May 
Wind Up in Happiness 

A novel but common-sense reason for 
influencing the purchase of life insurance 
is given by William A. Roberts, presi- 
dent, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
It appeared in the series of ads the 
Northwestern Mutual Life is running 
which features views of its policyholders, 
along with their pictures. 

“To say that a larger measure of hap- 
piness can come from being discontented 
seems a contradiction,” said Mr. Roberts. 

“Yet if a man is to have maximum 
success in his work, if he is to enjoy 
a fuller, richer life, the feeling of be- 
ing ‘dissatisfied’ with his present ac- 
complishment is vital. 

“And certainly this habit of discontent 
is one of the surest safeguards to fam- 
ily security. We often see the unhappy 
consequences when a husband or wife 
carries to extreme the attitude, ‘We’re 
satisfied, things are going all right.’ 
So many times, the result of such com- 
placency is insufficient life insurance— 
far too little to provide for the family’s 
needs. 

“And the healthy habit of discontent 
automatically creates another good habit. 
That is reviewing one’s life insurance at 
regular intervals. 

“The man who is ‘restless’ enough to 
keep alert to his changing needs for 
life insurance can, and usually does, 
build the kind of security he wants for 
his family.” 


Statistics Must Illuminate 

Ernest D. V. Haseltine, Jr., CLU, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Haverhill, 
Mass., warns about use of too many sta- 
tistics in sale of business life insurance. 
He called attention to what was said 
about many speakers being like the 
drunk and the lamp post, i.e., the speaker 
relies upon statistics more for support 
than for illumination. 
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a of the Company and its field associates 
have well and faithfully served the life insurance needs of policyholders 


dis- and prospects. 


It is a matter of no small pride, moreover, that the able and conscien- 
ess tious efforts of its field associates, backed by the Company’s sound and 
nee progressive management, have contributed to the ever-increasing pres- 


the tige of the institution of Life Insurance. 


In the days ahead, the Equitable Life of Iowa pledges strict and 
continuing adherence to the spirit of trusteeship which has dominated 


njoy its every transaction with the insuring public. 


| KQUITABLE 
Life Insurance Company 
OF 10WA 


nee. Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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senting the B.M.A. story of Complete 


Income Protection to millions of 






prospects across the country. 















The B.M.A. Weather Beacon 


—a friendly signal for thou- 






sands of visitors to Kansas 
City. It’s also a reminder that 
B. M. A. is a “Friend in All 
Kinds of Weather” for its 
friends and policyowners in 
36 states, District of Coium- 






BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 


Company of America 
UNION STATION PLAZITA @© KANSAS CITY 41 MISSOURI 














an old-line legal reserve company with branch and bia, Hawaii and Guam. 
district offices in more than 60 principal cities. 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT @ HEALTH @ ANNUITIES 


GROUP @ HOSPITALIZATION @ ALL-WAYS 
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For your clients’ sake 


Are you giving your clients a complete insurance 


service? 


Specifically, are you selling Group insurance cover- 


ages with your other lines? 


If you’ve insured your client’s life, or his buildings 
and equipment... you’ve done a fine job. And 
you'll do an even better job when you also pro- 
tect the human resources of his business. . . his 


employees. 


Selling Prudential Group will improve your busi- 
ness, increase your income, and complete your 


service. 


Sell a best-seller! Sell Prudential Group! 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 





To: The Prudential, Newark 1, N. J. 


Show me how I can improve my service to clients by 


selling Prudential Group. 
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‘IMPACT’ IS JUST 
THE RIGHT WORD... 


What would life be like in America if there never had 
been any Life Insurance? 


How many fewer homes or families, or college students 
or graduates .. . how much more charity? Would all 
security be on the hand-out basis? And who would pay 
for it? 


But there had to be Life Insurance. American independ- 
ence demanded it and American ingenuity imported the 
idea and developed it to the point where its impact on 
American life is hardly equaled by any other industry. 


We're proud to be a part of it. 


Fhe. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT IN CE Co. Ize 






eae ane ee. i, 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
EDWIN W. CRAIG ELDON STEVENSON, Jr. 
Chairman President 
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What has TYRANNOSAURUS REX got to do with 








it may surprise you to know that 
doctors . . . in their search for more 
knowledge about arthritis . . . have 
made intensive studies of the bones 
and joints of prehistoric dinosaurs. 
They have found that dinosaurs, like 
Tyrannosaurus rex, had arthritic joints. 


As a result of these studies, medical 
science has learned much about the 
origin and history of arthritis, the 
joints that are most often affected by 
it, and how the disease damages them. 


Arthritis has long been a leading 
cause of disability. Today about 10 
million Americans have the disease in 
one of its many forms, the two most 
common of which are osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 


Of the two, osteoarthritis occurs 





most often. In fact, almost everyone 
who is beyond middle age has a touch 
of it, probably as a result of normal 
wear and tear on the joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis is the most 
severe form of the disease as it affects 
not only the joints, but the entire 
body. It usually begins between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


Not too long ago, arthritis often 
meant a life of misery or some degree 
of crippling. Today, the outlook is far 
brighter for many arthritics. Under 
modern treatment, carefully adjusted 
to the needs of the individual patient, 
doctors can do much to relieve or pre- 
vent pain and to lessen or prevent 
disability. 

Treatment, however, must bestarted 


et hiose 


early for best results. Otherwise, last- 
ing damage may be done to one or 
more joints. 


Arthritis seldom, if ever, strikes sud- 
denly. Any person who complains of 
a generally ‘run down” condition, and 
who has slight but recurring attacks 
of pain, discomfort or swelling in or 
about the joints, should be promptly 
examined by his doctor . . . before his 
trouble becomes disabling. 


Authorities emphasize that chronic 
arthritis is rarely, if ever, controlled 
by any single measure. They also say 
that the so-called “‘sure cures’’ for ar- 
thritis generally do little more than 
provide temporary relief. Before using 
any medicine for arthritis, it is wise to 
have the doctor’s advice. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
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